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ArticLe .—DEAN STANLEY. 


In 1864, Richard Chevenix Trench became Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was appointed to succeed 
him as Dean of Westminster. The appointment caused great 
dissatisfaction in the Church, and a loud outery. “The ques- 
tion is,” said Dr. Wordsworth, then Canon in Residence of 
Westminster, who formally undertook the office of expostulation, 
“whether a person who has caused much grief and trouble of 
conscience to many faithful members of the Church, ought to 
be admitted to one of the highest places of trust and dignity in 
it?” ‘We owe to our Rulers,” he pursued, “the word of warn- 
ing and admonition, that whosoever ‘offends one of Christ's 
little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.’ . . . . If we, who ought to speak, remain silent on such 
critical occasions as these, . . . we shall shake the contidence 
of the people in the moral courage and honesty of the clergy, 
and shall render it impossible for them to love and revere the 
Church of their Country, as a faithful Witness of the truth, 
The Church itself will then become like ‘salt that has lost his 
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savour,’ fit only ‘to be trodden under foot.’” Canon Wordsworth 
gives his reason for this remonstrance, confining himself to a 
single charge:—“ Dr. Stanley has given scandal to many by 
statements in his recently published writings, tending, in their 
opinion, to unsettle the faith in the truth and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament.” For instance, 
“he asserts that ‘the History of Israel is not the History of an 
inspired Book, but of an inspired People’ . . . ‘that the accept- 
ance of every part of the Old Testament as of equal accuracy is 
rendered impossible by every advance made in Biblical science, 
and by every increase of our acquaintance with eastern customs 
and primeval history.’ . . . In another place Dr. Stanley apolo- 
gizes for Deborah the Prophetess, as ‘enlightened only with a 
very small portion of that divine light which was to go on ever- 
more brightening to the perfect day,’ and thus a shadow of doubt 
is thrown upon the inspiration of the still earlier prophecies, as 
for instance, those of Jacob and of Noah; ... and he tells us 
that ‘the very errors and defects’ of the Bible ‘are guides to the 
true apprehension of its meaning.’ In the same place he sug- 
gests that there are errors in St. Stephen’s speech iv the Acts.” 
All of which Canon Wordsworth finds irreconcilable with St. 
Paul’s declaration, “speaking specially of the Old Testament, 
‘All Scripture,’ or, as it literally signifies, ‘ Mvery Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God ; and with the language of our own 
Church in the collect of this season, ascribing all Scripture to 
God: ‘Blessed Lord, Who hast caused all Holy Scriptures to 
be written for our learning.’ ” 

The opposition which Stanley encountered at the time of his 
elevation to Westminster was only the same opposition mani- 
fested repeatedly before and since; and his doctrines of Inspira- 
tion are perhaps the least obnoxious of the many that have 
made him a central object of the attacks of common Church- 
men ever since he became conspicuous at all. For nearly twenty 
years, he has been used as a text for essays innumerable on 
“Anglican Neology” and “Infidelity in High Places,” and 
“those rationalistic views which are unhappily so common ;” 
all his words have been watched by a thousand microscopic 
eyes and “their true character exposed ;” he has been called 
by all the dismally familiar names; he has been found to be a 
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lineal descendant of the Sadducees, and even to be walking in 
“the way of Cain,” which is “the way of natural religion,” and 
leads to hatred of the human race, and so makes men murderers; 
he “so mingles truth with fable, as to undermine where he pro- 
fesses to confirm the Word of God”—for “it has been well 
remarked that scepticism is far more dangerous when it clothes 
itself in Scripture than when it presents itself in its native 
nudity ;” his works “leave no impression of any absolute con- 
viction of truth ”—they are marred “ by this continual dabbling 
with infidelity ;” he “labors to set wrong the right, and to make 
dark the clear,” to “ misrepresent and lower the sacred history.” 
The “ freshness and manly independence in his tone of thought” 
are admitted but they are of no value, since not “guided by 
that ‘hidden wisdom which God has ordained.’” It is even 
owned that he is “never willfully dishonest,” but that only his 
“invincible prejudices” are at fault. On the whole, “he gives 
the impression of a man ever learning but never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 

To the hard names which have been bestowed upon Dean 
Stanlev we are not called upon to pay any special attention; 
the honor of having received them he enjoys only in common 
with all the prophets which have been since the world began. 
They have been stored up from generation to generation in 
cheaply accessible magazines, and been brought out to do ser- 
vice in each successive controversy between progress and 
prejudice—sometimes, indeed, snatched by men trained to the 
use of better weapons but unhorsed and excited in the battle, 
yet ordinarily the resource of “the weakest of mankind,”—to 
use words of Robertson—“ who scarcely know the difference 
between Mesmerism and Mysticism,” or any of the isms which 
they roll like sweet morsels under their tongues. 

But the almost universal dislike of Dean Stanley’s doctrinal 
positions among Churchmen, the belief that they strike at the 
foundations of vital truth, that they make his continuance in 
the Church even a thing unfair and wrong, it certainly cannot 
help being profitable at this time to consider with peculiar care. 

Orthodoxy is a term of such variable significance, its methods 
of statement and defence are just now especially so fluctuating 
that, lacking clear expression of it in Nineteenth Century 
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English, and not knowing of anybody whom very many will 
allow to be its adequate representative, we may be helped to 
definition by seeing what nearly all who claim to be orthodox 
agree to be opposed to orthodoxy. Some such help, indeed, 
we might derive from considering an attitude of indifference to 
Church place and name, or even of pronounced hostility to 
Church doctrines; but the more valuable lesson depends upon 
a more delicate differentiation,—and in our subject we have 
perhaps the most conspicuous living instance of a Churchman 
con amore whose whole life has been earnestly and anxiously 
devoted to strengthening the place and influence of the Church 
in the world, to warding off impending dangers, to smoothing 
the way to things inevitable, to attracting the best thought of 
the time to the Christian religion and to Christian institutions, 
and yet who has earned the dislike and denunciation of all the 
divers kinds of men who pride themselves on orthodoxy. By 
a careful review of his life and writings, and by observing what 
is absent from them, we may hope to determine what is the 
savor of orthodox salt, and be helped to a correcter estimate of 
the goodness of the savor. But if this be a help that is not 
needed, the review may be regarded as simply an attempt to 
show to what point liberal religious principles have advanced in 
the Church of England, and what the Broad Churchism of to- 
day is; for Dean Stanley is unquestionably the chief represen- 
tative, in the English Church, of an enlightened theology, and 
his writings, by their extent and character, afford the best field 
for studying the nature and tendencies of that great Broad 
Church movement, which has enlisted the hopes and zeal and 
efforts of so many of the purest and loftiest souls in these latter 
years. 

There was a funeral in Westminster Abbey, a few months 
ago, such as is rare even in those venerable walls. Lady 
Stanley’s life of unselfish labor, of charity and love, could not 
receive a tribute too high; but the presence there of Carlyle, 
and Browning, and Motley, and Gladstone, and Froude, and 
Lecky, and Max Miiller, was chiefly a token of respect and 
love for one who has placed truth before custom, right before 
interest, the large before the small, who has held for the Church 
of bis country a regard from the mind of his country which 
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had been else almost entirely forfeited. Miserable indeed, too 
miserable to be angry with, seems the man who, floating on the 
easy stream of popular prejudice, can throw stones at such a 
life of hardness, and purity, and nobleness, while he chants 
his own “moral courage.” 

In the first place, turning to the direct subject, Stanley was 
born, the son of a broad-minded father, one who afterwards 
became conspicuous among English bishops for his advocacy 
of toleration, the only bishop on the bench who ventured in his 
time to declare that the existing terms of subscription were 
more than could reasonably be exacted from the clergy, who 
repudiated the Athanasian damnatory clauses, and who treated 
Dissenters and Dissent with becoming respect. He passed 
from his home to Rugby, and became one of Arnold’s favorite 
pupils, inspired with all the lofty views of social and religious 
institutions which took such strong hold of nearly all the 
thoughtful minds which came in contact with the great master. 
The intimacy which Arnold maintained through life with many 
of his pupils was noteworthy. “I never was less disposed than 
I am at this moment,” he writes to Stanley himself, “ to let drop 
or to intermit my intercourse with my old pupils; which is to 
me one of the freshest springs of my life.” His friendship with 
Stanley became larger and richer as the latter passed from Rugby 
to Oxford, to brilliant university successes, and to independent 
work, and when Arnold fell suddenly in the very fulness of his 
strength, Stanley’s was the office of telling to the world the 
story of his grand life-struggles. That story, told with a com- 
bined power and delicacy that constitute a biography almost 
unique in interest and value, shows us the nature and strength 
of the influence under which Stanley was educated. But it is 
especially interesting to turn over the pages and glance at the 
letters addressed to himself by Arnold, during the Oxford 
days. “It does not follow,” Arnold says, at the very head of 
the first letter given, “ because one admires and loves the sur- 
passing beauty of the place and its associations, or because one 
forms in it the most valuable and most delightful friendships, 
that therefore one is to uphold its foolishness, and to try to 
perpetuate its faults.” He is speaking of Oxford, but other 
applications immediately suggest themselves to us, as indeed 
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they did to himself, for at once he added: “ My love for any 
place, or person, or institution, is exactly the measure of my 
desire to reform them.” In the same letter, we find this sharp 
observation: “Of one thing I am clear, that if ever this con- 
stitution be destroyed, it will be only when it ought to be 
destroyed; when evils long neglected, and good long omit- 
ted, will have brought things to such a state, that the con- 
stitution must fall to save the commonwealth, and the Church 
of England perish for the sake of the Church of Christ.” The 
Tractarian controversy was at its height when Stanley went to 
Oxford, and naturally formed the subject of many of Arnold’s 
letters. “It is clear to me,” he writes, “that Newman and his 
party are idolaters; they put Christ’s Church, and Christ’s 
Sacraments, and Christ’s ministers, in the place of Christ Him- 
self.” Again, “and these men would exclude John Bunyan, 
and Mrs. Fry, and Johu Howard, from Christ’s Church, while 
they exalt the Non-Jurors into confessors, and Laud into a 
martyr!” In another letter occurs this important passage: “It 
is not scriptural, but fanatical to oppose faith to reason. Faith 
is properly opposed to sense, and is the listening to the dictates 
of the higher part of our mind, to which alone God speaks 
rather than to the lower part of us, to which the world speaks. 
There is no end to the mischiefs done by that one very com- 
mon and perfectly unscriptural mistake of opposing faith and 
reason, or whatever you choose to call the highest part of 
man’s nature. And this you will find that the Scripture 
never does; and observing this cuts down at once all Pusey’s 
nonsense about Rationalism; which, in order to be contrasted 
scripturally with faith, must mean the following some lower 
part of our nature, whether sensual or merely intellectual; that 
is, some part which does not acknowledge God. But what he 
abuses as Rationalism is just what the Scripture commends as 
knowledge, judgment, understanding, and the like; that is, 
not the following a merely intellectual part of our nature, but 
the sovereign part ; that is, the moral reason acting under God, 
and using, so to speak, the telescope of faith, for objects too 
distant for its naked eye to discover. And to this is opposed, 
in Scriptural language, folly, and idolatry, and blindness, and 
other such terms of reproof. According to Pusey, the forty- 
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fourth chapter of Isaiah is Rationalism, and the man who 
bowed down to the stock of a tree was a humble man, who did 
not inquire but believe. But if Isaiah be right, and speaks 
the words of God, then Pusey, and the man who bowed down 
to the stock of a tree, should learn that God is not served by 
folly.” Finally, the following, the only further extract to 
which I can give place, is worthy of remark: “I am more and 
more anxious to organize, I do not say a party, for I dislike all 
parties ; but a system of action for those who earnestly look to 
the Church as the appointed and only possible means of all 
earthly improvement for society, whether in its larger divisions 
or in its smaller. Nothing can or ought to be done by merely 
maintaining negatives; I will neither write nor talk, if I can 
help it, against Newmanism, but for that true Church and Chris- 
tianity, which all kinds of evil, each in its appointed time, have 
combined to corrupt and destroy.” It requires no great stretch 
of the mind to discover in these few passages nearly all those 
important positions potential with which Stanley has identified 
himself. The first is a protest against stubborn conservatism, 
especially as concerned with the question of Church Reform. 
Then comes the principle that the Church is independent of 
any particular external form, then a protest against Sacramen- 
tarianism, a vindication of Dissenters, an assertion of the 
supremacy of reason in the realm of religion, as everywhere 
else. And what is the final extract but the Broad Church pro- 
gramme? Indeed Stanley expressly says, in an address deliv- 
ered in Rugby Chapel two years ago, “ The effect of Arnold’s 
character, and the lessons of his teaching have been the stimu- 
lus to whatever I may have been able to do in the forty years 
since I left school ; and his words constantly come back to me 
as expressing better than anything else my hopes and fears for 
this life, and for the life to come.” 

I have said that Stanley’s university career was a brilliant 
one. He entered Balliol College as an Exhibitioner in 18384, 
won the Ireland Scholarship, and took a first class in classics 
three years later, then the Latin essay prize, and in 1840 the 
English essay and theological prizes. He was at this time a 
Fellow of University College. and here, as tutor and examiner, 
he remained for many years. In 1851 he was appointed Canon 
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of Canterbury, in 1858 he was elected to the Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and in 1864 he became Dean 
of Westminster. To this brief biography can only be added 
mention of his journeys in the East, journeys undertaken 
largely for purposes of study, and which have served to vivify 
the pages of his lectures on the Jewish and Eastern Churches, 
and has given us the most interesting book extant on Sinai 
and Palestine. 

The life of every such man as Dean Stanley is to be sought, 
for the most part, in his words. Although he is notably a 
many-sided man, one who reads all kinds of books, and whose 
interests are almost as wide as art, and science, and ethics, yet 
the great objects of his life range themselves naturally under a 
few heads. He has himself furnished us with a classification 
which is substantially complete. In the preface to his Assays 
on Church and State, reprinted because he thought it “ well to 
leave on record the grounds on which a long battle has been 
maintained,” he sums up the reflections which he trusts will be 
borne in mind in the perusal of the book. 

I. In the first place, he dwells upon the advantages of study- 
ing extinct theological controversies, noting the convulsions 
which for a time agitated a whole empire, church, or commun- 
ity, but which have now become so utterly dead as to be 
scarcely intelligible. Controversies of our own time are many 
of them fast assuming the same absurdity. We find in all the 
same phenomena—a wild panic, a reckless agitation, an eager 
conflict, and then a complete subsidence. A knowledge of this 
should tend to reassure the minds of those who, in their turn, 
will have to pass through similar storms, and to beget among 
controversialists a becoming temperance. 

II. His most constant aim and most important efforts have 
been “to maintain the advantages which flow from the Church 
as a national institution, comprehending the largest variety of 
religious life which it is possible practically to comprehend, and 
claiming the utmost elasticity which ‘the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the order of this realm’ will permit.” His position 
here is identical with that of Dr. Arnold, and is based upon the 
principle which dates from Hooker and is chiefly opposed by 
the influence of Laud. I shall presently show this position in 
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detail, and here I have only to call attention to the fact that in 
all the controversies in which Dean Stanley has been forced to 
engage, the paramount consideration with him is never the ab- 
solute truth or falsehood of the doctrine or method involved in 
the agitation, but the justification of the right to the belief or 
the practice within the pale of the Church, if the Church claims 
in any real sense to be national,—in a word, the enforcement of 
the great principle of toleration and comprehension. That he 
does not believe many of the doctrines at issue both false and 
mischievous by no means follows, nor that he has not a definite 
theology himself. This he has, and we shall presently see what 
itis. Thatit is not in strict accord with the intention of many 
of the formularies of the Church he would not hesitate to own; 
but he would urge that the principles of each of the great 
Church parties are out of strict accord with quite as many form- 
ularies, and that the only proper course is one of mutual for- 
bearance and consent not to press the letter of old forms to full 
extent, till prejudices gradually die and outgrown words yield 
to those which are trner and more comprehensive. He feels 
that such a course subjects the man of liberal views to much 
misunderstanding, apparent inconsistency, and great difficulties. 
“Many a time would such a one gladly exchange the thankless 
labor, the bitter taunts, the ‘law’s delays,’ ‘the insolence of 
office,’ the waste of energy,” for a life more tranquil and inde- 
pendent. The choice seems to him to be “ between absolute 
individual separation from every conceivable outward form of 
organization, and continuance in one or other of those which 
exist, in the hope of modifying and improving it.” The most 
terrible catastrophe that could befal society he believes would 
be the assumption of such forms by the great existing ecclesi- 
astical or academical] institutions, as should render impossible 
the continuance within them of the more intelligent and inquir- 
ing minds. To strive to avert this, to vindicate the right to a 
place in these institutions, and to endeavor to reform them, 
bringing them into harmony with the larger truth and new life 
of the world, he deems the highest duty of thinking men. 

III. From the position considered, it is easy to understand 
his strenuous efforts for the removal of Subscription to the 
Articles and Prayer Book. Under a strictly literal construction 
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of all parts of these, every clergyman would be driven out of 
the Church. Any sort of coercion of opinion is full of mis- 
chief, and rigid subscription to a mass of theological statements 
whose proper study would involve a lifetime cannot help in- 
ducing an amount of mental reservation and carelessness con- 
cerning sacred things, that must taint the very blood of the 
Church, while forbidding the most thoughtful and sensitive 
young men from casting more than a single look in the direction 
of her ministry. Those who do not sympathize with the 
Church’s general purposes and methods would hardly offer 
themselves for her ministry at all, or would speedily withdraw 
as study revealed those objects and themselves to themsel ves,— 
and this general sympathy would be a true and sufficient safe- 
guard ; all others are certainly open to the gravest suspicions. 
No conditions, at any rate, should be imposed which limit the 
scope of free inquiry or stand in the way of the truth that comes 
from any quarter. 

IV. This maintenance of Freedom of Opinion has been one 
of the two great objects to which Dean Stanley’s life has been 
devoted. We shall see in proper place the results of his own 
use of this freedom. The necessity of maintaining it during 
this age of transition and complexity is especially important. 
It becomes us indeed to be quick to see, willing to own, and 
glad to retain al] that is true and good in venerable confessions 
and usages. “Only let it be remembered that the one condi- 
tion necessary for the genuine growth of free and sound opin- 
ion in any church is that the minority shall have not only the 
power but the courage and the will to persevere to the end in 
publicly denouncing as false what they have declared to be 
false, in publicly proclaiming as true what they know or believe 
to be true.” “Leave on earth some Christians,” wrote Bossuet 
to Leibnitz, “ who will not render impossible infallible decrees 
on faith, who venture to place religion on a sure foundation, 
and expect from Jesus Christ, according to His word, an infal- 
lible assistance on these matters.” “Let me entreat you, in 
your turn,” answered Leibnitz, “ to leave on earth some Chris- 
tians who resist the torrent of abuses, who will not permit the 
authority of the Church to be degraded by evil practices, and 
the promises of Jesus Christ to be abused for the establishment 
of the idol of error.” 
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I. Returning to consider the religious controversies through 
which Stanley has passed and his attitude towards them, it is 
hardly necessary to remind the general reader, so familiar have 
repeated violent clamors made the fact—that the various par- 
ties in the Church of England are far more hostile to each 
other, more jealous, more widely divergent in theology, in 
methods, in objects, and in general tone, than they are in rela- 
tion severally to certain of the Nonconforming bodies, or than 
the various denominations, generally speaking, of the Ameri- 
ean Church. The principal business of the bishops, in this 
dilemma, is to pat all parties on the back and tell them how 
good they all are and what peculiar excellences each has—thus 
soothing into the best possible content feelings that are too 
strong to be openly opposed. The High Church party tends 
inevitably to a more or less extreme Ritualism, adopting vest- 
ments, and movements, and tones, which bring its worship into 
the nearest possible accord with that of the Church of Rome; 
- it encourages confession, it looks with favor on clerical celi- 
bacy and things monastic, it magnifies the sacraments, believes 
in baptismal regeneration, and the “real presence,” multiplies 
church services, passes by on the other side of the way where 
Dissenters walk, and consigns them to the “ uncovenant-mer- 
cies,” hates the term Protestant and despises the Reformers, 
accounts the clergy a priesthood and the doctrine of apostolic 
succession most vital, lauding ever the “reverend fathers in 
God” whom it is ever engaged in stinging and snubbing. The 
Evangelicals or Low Churchmen, on the other hand, regard 
these doctrines, for the most part, as the very abomination of 
desolation, and those who hold them as disguised Jesuits 
laboring to undo the Reformation and subvert the religious 
liberty of England. The rapid growth of the doctrines fills 
them with the deepest alarm, and their journals and public 
meetings are principally devoted to exposing them and pro- 
testing against them. They favor evangelical alliances rather 
than Bonn conferences. They are glad to send men to sit on 
the platform with Moody and Sankey, and they labor to con- 
ciliate the Dissenters, and in much co-operate with them. 
They are especially suspicious of anything sacramentarian or 
Romanistic, and they are unquestionably the most faithful 
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conformers to the Articles. It will, of course, be remembered 
that the extremes of these parties are united or separated by 
Churchmen of all shades of Highness and Lowness. There 
are very many who must be classified with High Churchmen, 
who are bitterly opposed to St. Alban’s extravagances, and very 
many who must be classified with Low Churchmen, who draw 
a very sharp line between themselves and Dissenters or their 
own more Moodyish brethren. Yet when test questions arise, 
we see nearly all ranging themselves pretty sharply on one or 
the other of the two grounds described. But perhaps the 
enmity of these two parties to each other is not so great as the 
enmity of both to the Broad Churchmen. The English public 
has even seen Dr. Pusey and the Rock newspaper shaking 
hands in order to union against their common objects of sus- 
picion. The term Broad Church has a double significance, 
which it is necessary to define, so nice is the differentiation of 
these things in England. In the first place there is a large 
body of excellent men, who term themselves Broad and are so 
in the sense of being broad-minded and tolerant, but whose 
theology can only be termed High-Low, or anything that 
stands for nothing in particular. In the second place, there 
are those to whom we are used to restrict the term, who 
approach Unitarianism in doctrine, who dwell upon the human- 
ity of Christ and the divinity of humanity, who make salva- 
tion depend upon character, who have cast off belief in eternal 
punishment, who apply free and common rules to the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, who lay little or no stress upon miracle,— 
who, in short, have labored to lift the Church and alter her 
formularies into conformity with or out of opposition to the 
highest culture of the age. Founded by Arnold of Rugby, 
this school, always suspected and never large, has numbered 
such brilliant men as Maurice, Kingsley, Milman, Jowett, 
Robertson, Stopford Brooke, Colenso, and Stanley. These 
men, though keenly alive to what they count the faults and 
falsehood of both Sacramentarianism and Evangelicalism, have 
been quite content to rest the case against them on argument 
and have originated no prosecution of members of either of 
the two great parties. Such prosecution indeed would be 
opposed to the very central principle of their system, which 
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demands that every honest opinion shall have its natural scope. 
But each of the other parties assumes the right to monopolize 
the Church, and is constantly bringing both its neighbors 
before the Court of Arches. Hence it happens that each of the 
three parties, during the last thirty years, has had to vindicate 
its right to live, in the midst of agitations which have shaken 
the Church to its very foundations and kept the hot fires of 
jealousy and hatred continually fanned into fierce flame. On 
each occasion Dean Stanley has sought to turn men from their 
feverish clamor to a calm consideration of the real issues 
involved, and to enforce his great principle of comprehension. 
In noticing his successive essays, we shall not only make plain 
his own standpoints but get a very good insight into the condi- 
tions of English Church affairs. 

1. The Gorham controversy, the first of these great battles, 
turned upon the question whether Calvanism is admissible within 
the Church of England. Bishop Phillpot, of Exeter, refused to 
institute Mr. Gorham in a living to which he had been presented, 
having put him through an examination of one hundred and 
forty-nine questions, which elicited the fact that he held that 
spiritual regeneration is not conferred in baptism, and in particu- 
lar, that infants are not made therein “members of Christ and 
the children of God,” as the catechism and formularies of the 
Church declare them to be. On this Mr. Gorham instituted 
legal proceedings. The Court of Arches decided against him, 
declaring baptismal regeneration to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England. Mr. Gorham appealed to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, and the previous judgment 
was reversed. It seemed that very different opinions on the 
subject had been held by the Reformers, that differences of 
opinion on many such points were always thought consistent 
with subscription to the articles, and that opinions like Mr. 
Gorham’s had been maintained without censure by many emi- 
nent prelates and divines. Mr. Gorham was accordingly insti- 
tuted and the large body of evangelical clergy who had 
resolved upon secession in the event of a contrary decision 
were mollified. 

Of course it was impossible for Dean Stanley fully to sym- 
pathize with either party to this controversy. He could only 
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make it the occasion of pointing out the composite character 
of the Church’s structure, the undoubted fact which Chatham 
expressed when he spoke of “ the Popish Liturgy, the Calvin- 
istic Articles, and the Arminian Clergy.” The formularies 
have a mixed origin, the one part being an adaptation of the 
old Roman usages, the other the independent doctrines of 
Cranmer and Abbott. If one party cannot abide the one test, 
so strictly the other must fall by the other. Only by an agree- 
ment to let the opposing principles stand together can the 
National Church continue. This agreement, the comprehen- 
sion of various elements, Stanley counts the highest advan- 
tage. So the Church's learning is enriched by rival schools of 
theology, and men are kept from laying all stress on one side 
of religious truth. He would be the last to deal harshly with 
men so able, so zealous, and so devout, as many of the High 
Church party have proved themselves to be; but they cannot 
be too often reminded that other parties have the same rights 
as themselves. By the very conditions of its being, the 
Church is not High, or Low, but Broad.* Men say to him,— 
“Has the world ever before seen—does there now exist any- 
where—another example of a religious sect or community 
which does not take one side or the other clearly and dis- 
tinetly, upon at least a very large proportion of these doc- 
trines?” He answers: “ Yes; the world has seen one example, 
at least, of a religious community, whose highest authorities 
did refuse to take one side or the other clearly and distinctly 
on the questions which were brought for their decision. There 
was once a council, in which, ‘after much disputing,’ it was 
determined not to ‘put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither their fathers nor they were able to bear;’ and to 
whom ‘it seemed good to lay upon the Church no greater bur- 
den than these necessary things, from which if the brethren 
kept themselves they should do well.’ . . . . There was once a 
controversy which distracted the Church with ‘doubtful dispu- 
tations,’ and the answer which came from an authority now 
revered by the whole Christian world, was a decision which 





” * This term, since applied in a more restricted sense, was first used by Dean 
Stanley in his essay on the Gorham Controversy, having been suggested to him by 
Arthur Clough. 
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decided nothing, except that each party might be left to its 
own convictions, however opposite and contradictory they 
might be. ‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord, 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it.’” Descending “from that sacred atmosphere to the 
earth-born mists” of the Gorham controversy itself, he first 
notes the shifting character of the dispute in its various 
stages. “Down to the moment of the Judgment, ‘ Regenera- 
tion’ was the word on which the whole question hinged. The 
moment that the Judgment was pronounced, ‘ Regeneration’ 
was discarded, and a totaliy different phrase and idea,—‘ the 
Remission of Sins’ was substituted for it. When we ask what 
is meant by ‘Remission of Sins?’ that expression itself changes 
into the ‘ Remission of Original Sin,’” &. The statements 
continually crumble. The extremes are doubtless different, 
but the intermediate stages are absolutely indistinguishable. 
“Are those, who maintain the change in baptism to be an 
unconditional change of relation, divisible by more than a hair’s 
breadth distance from those who believe it to be a conditional 
change of nature? Are those who believe in the conditional 
regeneration of adults,” like Bishop Phillpot, “so essentially 
different from those who believe in the conditional regeneration 
of infants,” like Mr. Gorham, “that the same Church cannot 
contain them both?” In short, when the parties succeed in 
understanding themselves and making themselves intelligible, 
it will be quite time for those who have real things to attend 
to, to enter into the details of their controversy. A few things 
only are worth observing. The doctrine of the efficacy of 
Infant Baptism was not declared by any of the early creeds 
nor enjoined by the councils. The Bishop of Exeter succeeded 
indeed in raking out a canon of the Fourth Council of Car- 
thage, which directs that no one should be ordained a bishop 
unless he believed original sin to be remitted in baptism. But 
there is much reason to believe that these canons are a for- 
gery, from beginning to end; and, moreover, they direct with 
the same explicitness “that no bishop shall read a Gentile 
book,” or “ever ordain a clergyman who has been twice mar- 
ried or who has married a widow.” Thomas 4 Kempis, who 
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represents the best religious spirit of the Middle Ages, the 
very object of whose book is to build up the soul of the 
believer, never alludes to the doctrine now declared to be the 
necessary basis of all Christian education. With scarcely an 
exception, the doctors and divines of the Elizabethan age held 
doctrines inconsistent with the High Church view. An 
enquiry into the history of the doctrine “would show the 
immense elevation of the apostolic times above those which 
immediately succeeded, and the long toil by which subsequent 
ages have labored, consciously or unconsciously, to work back 
to that divine original from which the Church so suddenly 
and sadly fell. It would skow, too, “how great is that agree- 
ment amongst all serious persons, certainly in this age, and, 
probably, in most ages, on the only point which really affects 
their practice.” What Baptism was in the apostolic age it 
surely is not difficult to determine. “The plunge into the 
bath of purification, long known among the Jewish nation as 
the symbol of a change of life, was still retained as the pledge 
of entrance into the new and universal communion.” “ But 
gradually the consciousness of the ‘answer of a good conscience 
towards God’ was lost in the stress laid with greater and greater 
emphasis on the ‘ putting away the filth of the flesh.’” Noth- 
ing existing offers a likeness to the extraordinary ceremonies 
detailed to us as having been universal in the Church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries,—‘‘the exorcism and ex-sufflation,— 
the torchlight of the midnight hour, —the naked figures, plung- 
ing into the deep waters of the bath,—the bishop, always 
present to receive them as they emerged,—the white robes,— 
the anointing with oil,—the laying on of hands.” Immersion, 
even on death-beds, was deemed all but absolutely necessary. 
Only let a person be wrapt in water and he was redeemed. It 
was held that the boy Athanasius performed a valid baptism 
when he threw water in jest over his playmate, in the name of 
the Trinity ; that the penitent thief in the water that rushed 
from the wound of the Crucified received the baptism which 
had else been withheld. Not upon the effect of divine grace 
on the soul, but of the actual water upon the body, were hopes 
of immortality built. The conclusion followed that the nat- 
ural end, not only of all heathens, but of all the patriarchs and 
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saints of the Old Testament, was in the realms of perdition, 
and, last of all, that infants, dying before baptism, were con- 
signed to the everlasting fire. Chiefly through the means of 
Augustine, this belief became universal. At last, however, 
the humanity of Christendom revived. One by one the chief 
strongholds of the ancient belief yielded to purer and loftier 
instincts, and now the superstition lingers only in the half-civ- 
ilized churches of the East, in the sect of Baptists, and in that 
region in which the Gorham controversy raged. Let us trust 
that the moral and spiritual character of religion will not much 
longer have to suffer from such struggles. 

2. The High Church party in its turn has been made to 
stand at the bar. I do not propose here to enter upon a history 
of the remarkable development of Ritualism in the English 
Church in our time, nor shall I specially refer to any of those 
trials in which the principles of the High Church party have 
been more or less successfully maintained. I have only to state 
Dean Stanley’s position in regard to the general subject, which 
he has treated with great clearness and fulness. In the first 
place is to be noted his strong vindication of the right of the 
Ritualists to place within the Church. More than any other 
party indeed, do they expose themselves to the charge which 
has been made against them of being “ Noncomformists within 
the Church.” 

“They introduce practices into its worship which confessedly have not been in 
use since the time of Elizabeth. They desire to substitute for it, as far as outward 
forms, gestures, dresses, teaching, suppressions, interpolations will allow, the 
worship of another Church. They speak with the utmost disparagement of the 
Articles. They explain away the meaning of them to such a point as to reduce 
them to an absolute nullity. They set aside the authority of bishops almost as 
entirely as if they were Presbyterians or Independents. They abhor the union 
of Church and State, on which the whole of the existing constitution of the Angli- 
can Church is founded. They belong to a party which has, in late years at least, 
always attempted to claim the Church for itself. They present, therefore, the 
extremest case which can arise, to test the comprehensiveness of the National 
Church. But to that comprehension they are fully entitled, when they do not 
violate the wishes and rights of their congregations. As we would wish to 
include the Nonconforming members of the Church who are without its pale, so 
we would wish to retain those Nonconforming members who are within its pale.” 


The sole ground for action against the High Church clergy 
he holds to be their placing themselves in direct antagonism 
VOL. XXXVI. 15 
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to their congregations. Such cases have been by no means 
unusual in England during the last few years—cases where 
hot-headed incumbents have violently persisted in ceremonies 
which met with almost universal protest, and which, more than 
once, have been preserved from forcible interruption only by 
the presence of the police.” “Whenever such a collision 
occurs,” remarks Dean Stanley, “ the authority of law, whether 
through the bishop or the legislature, should intervene—not 
on account of the ceremony itself in question, but to suppress 
an enormous scandal, to protect a congregation whose legal 
rights are outraged, to check a breach of the first maxims of 
Christian faith, charity, and wisdom. We are not disposed to 
overstate the extent to which Episcopal authority should be 
strained. In matters of opinion, a bishop is a man and nothing 
more. The value of his sentiments depends on the weight of 
character, learning or genius which he brings to his high office, 
or which his high office evokes. But in matters of discipline, 
if in anything, he has a claim to be heard.” It is important to 
observe that the High Churchmen, if they have repeatedly 
ignored the rights of congregations, have also treated Episcopal 
admonitions with constant disrespect, and often with open 
insult. As Dean Stanley remarks, “It has been reserved for 
those by whom the bishops are professedly regarded as the 
successors of the Apostles, as the one evidence of a true 
Church, to treat them with a contempt and a defiance alto- 
gether peculiar to themselves.” 

Turning to consider the questions of Ritualism itself, he 
finds along with a notable development in this century of a 
love of beauty and of antiquity, “that amongst all educated 
men there is an increasing sense of the solemnity and grace of 
simplicity in all public ceremonials—an increasing impatience 
of anything which distracts the attention from the inward to 
the outward in matters of real importance It is a char- 
acteristic story told of M. de Tocqueville, that, when standing 
on the steps of the throne on the august occasion of the open- 
ing of Parliament, he watched in silence the gathering of the 
Peers in their scarlet robes, the entrance of the Sovereign in 
royal magnificence, and then, when he beheld the Commons 
rushing to the bar in their plain, unadorned, rough, every-day 
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dress, he exclaimed, ‘ Voila, le maitre.’ He seemed to see that 
the day was come in the nation, as in a household, when it is 
the servants only who appear in livery, whilst the real master 
stands above formality.’’ The sentiment is applicable to the 
religious situation. Men who at this day can waste their ener- 
gies over discussions about vestments and ceremonies, or can 
bestow serious thoughts upon them at all, simply prove that 
they are not masters of the situation, and must expect to lose 
all influence with a world that has to deal with very real 
things. Dean Stanley assures his brethren who have been so 
active in displaying their wonderful vestments, and those who 
have been so alarmed by the display, that the attempt to give 
them any theological significance is utter vanity. 

“Look at the origin of these vestments. Both their supporters and their oppo- 
nents regard them as sacerdotal garments, symbolical of we know not what mys- 
terious meanings. Even Milton spoke of them as borrowed from the Flamen’s 
vestry and Aaron’s wardrobe. What is the actual case? They have not the 
slightest tincture of Flamen or priest in their whole descent. They are the 
dresses of the Syrian peasant or the Roman gentleman, retained by the clergy 
when they had been left off by the rest of society; just as the bishops long pre- 
served the last relics of the flowing wigs of the time of Charles II; as the Blue- 
coat boys recall the common dress of children under Edward VI; as Quakers 
maintain the sober costume of the Commonwealth; as a clergyman’s bands, 
which have been regarded as symbolical of the Cloven Tongues, of the two Testa- 
ments, of the two Tables of the Law, are but the remains of the turned-down 
collars of the time of James I. Their very names bear witness to the fact that 
there was originally no outward distinction whatever between clergy and laity. 
They thus strike, if they have any historical significance at all, at the root of the 
vast hierarchical system, of which they are now made the badges and ornaments. 
The ‘alb’ is but the white shirt or tunic, still kept up in the white dress of the 
Pope, which used to be worn by every peasant next his skin, and in southern 
countries was often his only garment.” 

In the same way the cope, the chasuble, and the rest of the 
mystifying garments are found to be only disguised, old- 
fashioned smock frocks or overcoats. In adhering to such 
things. clergymen, so far from dignifying themselves, simply 
agree to lag behind the rest of mankind. It is interesting to 
learn, in this connection, that “in the oldest. Roman mosaic, 
that in the church of Sta. Pudentiana, of the fourth century, 
the Apostles are represented in the common classical costume 
of the age. No thought had entered the mind of the Church, 
even at.that time, of investing even the most sacred personages 
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with any other than ordinary dresses.” Dean Stanley cannot 
help observing that all this painful striving, on the part of the 
Ritualists, after a system which they have not, is offensive to 
common sense. “To Roman Catholics the attempt appears 
ludicrous. The walls of the Vatican resound with laughter at 
the reports which penetrate thither of the mimicry of rites 
which are natural to them, but which they feel must be 
artificial to others.” He is reminded of a story which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott used to tell with much zest “of a man who tried to 
frighten his friend by encountering him at midnight on a 
lonely spot which was supposed to be the resort of a ghostly 
visitant. He took his seat on the haunted stone, wrapped in a 
long white sheet. Presently, to his horror, the real ghost 
appeared, and sat down beside him, with the ominous ejacula- 
tion, ‘ You are a ghost, and Iam a ghost; let us come closer 
and closer together.’ And closer and closer the ghost pressed, 
till the sham ghost, overcome with terror, fainted away. This, 
we fear, is the fate which awaits the Ritualist imitators of the 
Church of Rome. That mighty ghost—‘ the ghost of the de- 
ceased Roman Empire’—the ghost of the dead middle ages— 
will press closer and closer to our poor dressed-up ghost, till 
the greater absorbs the less, or deprives it, by mere juxtaposi- 
tion, of any true spiritual life.” 

But the real danger of this ecclesiastical movement is far 
deeper than any matter of vestment or ceremonial. “It is the 
exaltation of the minister into a priest, and the exaltation of a 
priest into an indispensable channel of communication between 
God and man.” This comes out sharply in the development 
of the view of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, which the 
Ritualists make the center of their new practices. But the 
principle is asserted everywhere, in their doctrines of Baptisin, 
Absolution, Apostolic Succession, and everything in the same 
field. 

“They unquestionably profess to believe, that they are the depositaries of 
mystical, preternatura!, almost magical influences, independent of any moral or 
spiritual graces, and communicated to no one else but themselves. One of their 
leaders has said that the opposition to their system is tantamount to a rejection 
of ‘the belief of any medium between the soul and God.’ This is probably a true 


expression of the state of the case. The acceptance or the rejection of this belief 
is the turning-point of the whole controversy. Helps, indeed, assistances innumer- 
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able, not oaly through the clergy, the Sacraments, and the Bible, but through 
example, through art, through nature, through science, through history, through 
poetry, through church, through home, through school, through advice, through 
love, through friendship, the human soul has always needed, and will always 
need, in her arduous, ever-retarded, upward flight towards a better world. But 
the belief in a fixed, external, necessary ‘medium between the soul and God’ on 
earth, is exactly that which—if we have rightly read the Psalms of David, the 
Epistles of Paul, and the Gospel of Christ—if we have learned anything from the 
sufferings and scandals of the Church before the Reformation and since—true 
Religion is always striving to dispense with, and the more it can be dispensed 
with, the nearer and higher is the communion of the human spirit with its Maker 
and its Redeemer.” 

Growing out of these sacerdotal pretensions is the extreme 
intolerance of the school. It is better for men to be busy 
about a stole or an attitude than to be always hunting for her- 
esy. We have noticed the endeavors of the High Churchmen 
to drive out those who did not believe in baptismal regeneration. 
Towards the Liberal party in the Church their hostility is even 
more intense. They are ever sounding the tocsin of war against 
the advocates of Biblical criticism or any free inquiry. The 
Christian graces, almost the existence, of the non-episcopal 
Churches, they insultingly ignore. Another characteristic of 
the party is its anti-social and anti-national tendency, and es- 
pecially its jealousy of the civil power. Hence the repugnance 
to the decision of ecclesiastical matters by any but ecclesiastical 
tribunals, the studied disparagement of Parliament, the increas- 
ing hostility to the nomination of the higher dignitaries of the 
Church by theGovernment. “The intervention of the supreme 
authority of the State to give the august sanction of the law 
and of the commonwealth to the highest offices of religion, is 
regarded as an intrusion into the sanctuary.” “It would seem 
as if the partisans of this school read the apostolic precept back- 
wards, and made it their avowed principle to resist every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake, and to disobey the powers that 
be because they are not ordained of God.” “Of all the devia- 
tions from the grand traditions of the Reformed Church of 
England on which the Ritualist party is embarked, none is 
wider than their repudiation of that joint action of Church and 
State, that subordination of the clerical power to the supremacy 
of law which forms the crowning characteristic of the English 
Reformation, of sound English philosophy and theology.” Men 
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may be indifferent to silly ritualistic strifes, but the encroach- 
ments of this subversive sacerdotalism must be carefully watched 
and stoutly resisted. 

8. The famous “Hssays and Reviews” was the occasion of 
the arraignment of the Broad Church party. Dean Stanley’s 
treatment of this case possesses of course a double interest, as 
the objects of persecution were his own brothers in the faith, 
and his defence of them is the defence of his own position in 
the Church. It is impossible here to give more than the mer- 
est sketch of the history of “Essays and Reviews,” or to enter 
upon any analysis of it whatsoever; but this is of the less 
account, since every one at all familiar with modern religious 
controversy may be supposed to need no information on the 
subject, and since Dean Stanley’s comments will very fully 
show the character of the work to any readers who chance to be 
uninstructed. 

For many years the more liberal-minded English Churchmen 
had been planning the establishment of a journal to treat theo- 
logical subjects in the free and scientific manner common in 
France and Germany, and it was this scheme, long delayed and 
hindered, which bore fruit in 1860 in “Essays and Reviews,” 
a volume to which seven eminent (one Broad) Churchmen con- 
tributed articles of varied character and unequal importance. 
The preface stated that the authors were responsible for their 
respective articles only and had written in entire independence 
of each other, without concert or comparison. Dr. Temple, the 
master of Rugby, and Professor Jowett were the best known of 
the essayists; Professor Powell, who died just after the appear- 
ance of the book, Mr. Goodwin, Mark Pattison, now rector of 
Lincoln College, Dr. Rowland Williams, and Mr. Wilson, being 
the other five. Dr. Temple’s essay had previously been read as 
a sermon from the Oxford University pulpit, without exciting 
remark. Its subject was the Education of the World, and all 
that can be said of it is that it states with some freshness a doc- 
trine “as old as St. Paul.” Prof. Jowett’s essay, the last and 
the most valuable of all, was an attempt to clear away some of 
the misconceptions which hindered a true understanding of the 
Bible. Dr. Williams's essay was in the same direction, couched 
in sharper terms and taking the form of a review of Bunsen’s 
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writings. Mr. Pattison wrote of the Tendency of Religious 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Mr. Wilson in defence 
of the principle of a national church, and Mr. Goodwin on the 
relations of Genesis and Geology. The book attracted little 
attention at first, but presently the Westminster Review ar- 
raigned the authors and implored them to leave the Church and 
embrace Comtism. This fired the train. The High and the 
Low caught up the cry and the Church was in uproar. The 
absolute unity of the book was assumed and it was declared to 
be the sign of a terrible conspiracy. The Essayists were the 
“seven stars in a new constellation,” or “the seven extinguishers 
of the seven lamps of the Apocalypse,” or ‘‘ the seven Champions 
not of Christendom,” or “the Seplem contra Christum.” The 
feeling led to the rejection of Max Miiller at Oxford, together 
with an anathema against “the intellectuals.” Meetings of 
the clergy were held to condemn the book, which they claimed 
the privilege of never having read. Extracts framed or pre- 
faced in the most misleading manner were spread broadcast,— 
and the portent which the masses of English people were made 
to believe had appeared was that of “seven infidels, in the dis- 
guise of clergymen, asserting that the whole Bible was a fable, 
denying the truth of Christianity and repudiating the existence 
of God.” Presently a Buckinghamshire clergyman published a 
letter, signed by every member of the then Bench of Bishops, 
passing an unqualified censure upon the book. This condem- 
nation ought not to be forgotten,—for if the infallibility fever 
spreads, it may sometime prove to be a pill as useful as the case. 
of Galileo for the present Roman malaria. It must be noted too 
that the most distinguished of the prelates who allowed the 
stream of a violent public prejudice and ignorance to drive 
them to this indiscriminate attack, have come forward to vindi- 
cate the cause of truth and freedom and to extricate themselves 
from their pitiable position, Convocation met immediately 
after and a vote of thanks was passed to the Bishops, though 
not without a sharp protest on the part of all the better mem- 
bers against the whole iniquitous proceeding, A Memorial 
condemning certain extracts—some of which simply stated the 
first axioms of theology—was sent to every clergyman of the 
Established Church, with an adjuration “for the love of God” 
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to sign it, maintaining “without reserve or qualification the 
Inspiration and Divine Authority of the whole Canonical Scrip- 
tures, as not only containing but being the Word of God” and 
“that the ‘punishment’ of the ‘cursed,’ equally with ‘the 
life’ of ‘the righteous,’ is ‘ everlasting.’” This declaration was 
signed by about half of the 20,000 clergy, the names of nearly 
all the deans, heads of colleges, and Oxford and Cambridge 
professors, being among the absent. “I cannot consider them,” 
said Bishop Thirlwall, referring to the signatures to this remark- 
able document, “in the light of so many ciphers which add to 
the value of the figures which they follow ; but I consider them 
in the light of a row of figures preceded by a decimal point, so 
that however far the series may be prolonged, it can never rise 
to the value of a single unit.” The difference between 11 and 
11,000, was a mere difference of ciphers. At last, the boldest of 
the Essayists, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, were brought be- 
fore the Court of Arches, on thirty-two charges of heresy,— 
and the case was argued with a thoroughness and eloquence 
rarely surpassed. When Dr. Lushington left the judgment- 
seat, only five charges of the thirty-two remained ; and for those 
transgressions, as he considered them, he simply pronounced 
the penalty of a year’s suspension. But the Essayists appealed 
from this decision and pleaded their own case before the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council. In the course of those 
pleadings two of the five charges were dismissed or withdrawn, 
the three which remained involving the doctrines of Plenary 
Inspiration, Eternal Punishment, and Imputed Righteousness. 
After a delay of six months, the Judgment was given; it was 
declared that not one of the doctrines was a necessary doctrine 
of the Church of England, and the Essayists were left masters 
of the situation, though the more rash among the defeated cried, 
“Tf they cannot be hanged by Law, they shall be hanged by 
Lynch Law.” “ We will have no silver nor gold of Saui nor 
of his house,” was the passage which Whately used to quote as 
illustrating this dogged pertinacity. “.... Let seven men of 
his sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up unto 
the Lord in Gibeah of Saul.” 

The “Hssays and Reviews” case was discussed by Dean 
Stanley in two very exhaustive papers, the first published 
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during the panic which succeeded the appearance of the book, 
the second after the final judgment was pronounced. Observing 
in the first place that it was a book intended for scholars and 
that the clergy were themselves responsible for spreading it 
broadcast among people unprepared for it, he finds fault with 
the purely negative form which some of the essays assumed, 
laying stress upon the position formerly declared by Mr. Wilson 
himself, that “no member of a communion or society is bound, 
either by public or private duty, to unsettle received opinions, 
where they may seem to be erroneous, unless he have a reason- 
able hope, as it appears to him, that he shall be able to supply 
something better in their place. We should not rob weak way- 
farers in this worldly scene, of the reeds on which they lean, 
unless we can strengthen their feeble knees, or supply into their 
right hands stronger staves to lean on.” It seemed to him that 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were so absorbed in breaking 
reeds as to forget to supply the staves. Passing to the questions 
involved, he condemns the ignorance or perverseness of in- 
fluential journals like the Quarterly Review in propagating the 
illusion that the volume contained anything new in the way of 
biblical criticism. If it constituted an epoch in the English 
Church, it certainly did not in Christendom. Herder, Schleir- 
macher, Liicke, Neander, DeWette, Ewald, all had worked in 
the same direction,—and so had Coleridge in England, and all 
those who had come under his influence. “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not written by Paul;” “the Book of Zechariah 
is of three dates,”—such were the startling discoveries which 
were thought to threaten the overthrow of Christianity. But the 
authorship of the epistle was never settled, and its non-Pauline 
origin is the accepted doctrine of all the most educated divines 
of Germany and England. Mounting to the question of Inspi- 
ration itself,—Dean Stanley remarks that it is a question to be 
solved not by speculating what the Bible ought to be, but by 
seeing what it actually is, and he notes as “a striking proof of 
the true unanimity of biblical scholars on these subjects, that 
the very few attacks on the present volume written with any- 
thing like candor or learning, exactly, though unconsciously, 
harmonize with it on the points which have provoked the most 
violent excitement. 
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Another question raised by the volume is the relative value 
of External and Internal Evidence. In some minds and ages, 
the passion for external signs has been so engrossing, that sim- 
ple appeals to conscience and to the moral beauty of the Gospels 
have been accounted useless or heretical. The tendency has 
not been universal. Even Justin Martyr, in the morning of the 
charch’s history, rarely, if ever, appeals to miracles. At the 
beginning of this century, Coleridge vigorously protested against 
Paley’s argument from miracles. The coarser doctrine is now 
in favor, the doctrine which rests religion on mere power. The 
Essayists tried to thrust the pendulum back. 

“They do not deny miracles, but they feel the increasing difficulty which scien- 
tific and historical criticism places in the way of the old, unreasoning reception of 
mere wonders as interferences with natural law, or as absolute proof of a Divine 
Revelation, irrespectively of its contents They have attempted, in short,— 
mistakenly or not—to place Christianity beyond the reach of accidents, whether 
of science or criticism ; to rest its claims on those moral and spiritual truths which, 
after all, are what have really won an entrance for it into the heart, not only of the 
poor, the ignorant, the afflicted, in every age of the world.” ‘In the culminating 
instance of the Resurrection of Christ, the whole subsequent history of the rise of 
Religion,—the whole of that cheerful, hopeful, victorious aspect, which so charac- 
terizes both its actual triumph over the world, and its leading turn of mind and 
doctrine,—appear to us living testimonies both to the historic truth, and to the 
endless moral significance, of that greatest of all events which profane or sacred 
annals record. But our own assurance of this, and of like occurrences far less 
important, ought not to blind us to the fact that the very events and wonders 
which to us are helps, to others are stumbling-blocks; and, though we shrink 
from abandoning anything which to us seems necessary or true, yet we are bound 
to treat those who prefer to lean on other and, as they think, more secure founda- 
tions, with the tenderness with which we cannot doubt that they would have been 
treated by Him who blessed with His sacred presence the sincere inquiry of the 
doubting Apostle,—and to whom the craving for signs and wonders was a mark, 
not of love and faith, but of perverseness and unbelief. And if in our studies we 
find that the limits of the natural and the supernatural are less definite than was 
once imagined, this may well be a cause, not of fear and regret, but of thankful- 
ness and hope.” : 

But it is plain that, however strong Dean Stanley's apology 
for the doctrines of the Essayists themselves, his most anxious 
endeavor is to vindicate his great principle of comprehension 
in their case as well as that of the other great parties in the 
Church. He notes for especial condemnation the assails against 
certain writers on the simple ground of their being clergymen. 
“The lay contributor, however offensive his statements, is dis- 
missed ‘as comparatively blameless.’ But the Christian minis- 
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ter, it is said, has ‘parted with his natural liberty.’ It is almost 
openly avowed (and we are sorry to see this tendency as much 
amongst free-thinking laymen as amongst fanatical clergymen) 
that Truth was made for the laity and Falsehood for the clergy 
—that Truth is tolerable everywhere except in the mouths of 
the ministers of the God of Truth—that Falsehood, driven from 
every other quarter of the educated world, may find an honored 
refuge behind the consecrated bulwarks of the Sanctuary. 
Against this godless theory of a national Church we solemnly 
protest.” He does not deny that the whole state of subscription 
is fraught with evil. But the questions raised by the Essayists, 
with very few exceptions, he accounts beyond the range of the 
Formularies. “In spite of all the declamations on the subject, 
no passage has ever yet been pointed out in any of the five 
clerical Essayists which contradicts any of the Formularies of 
the Church in a degree at all comparable to the direct collision 
which exists between the High Church party and the Articles, 
between the Low Church party and the Prayer-book.” Inspira- 
tion, prophecy, miracle, are nowhere defined. There are indeed 
contradictions. Mr. Wilson’s speaking of the Athanasian creed 
as “unhappy” is doubtless repugnant to the Eighth Article, 
but so was Archbishop Tillotson’s celebrated “wish that we 
were well rid of it.” His belief that virtuous heathens will be 
saved doubtless opposes the Eighteenth Article, but so does St. 
Peter's declaration that “in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” And if agree- 
ment with every statement of the Formularies is the condition 
of a:place in the Church, “all clergymen of whatever school, 
who have the slightest knowledge of their own opinions and of 
the letter of the Prayer-book and Articles, must go out one by 
one, beginning with the Archbishop of Canterbury in his palace 
at Lambeth, even down to the humblest curate in the wilds of 
Cumberland.” There may be danger in such enquiries as those 
of the Essayists, but there is greater danger in their suppression. 
“Doubt,” says Professor Jowett, “comes in at the window 
when Enquiry is denied at the door;” and Dean Stanley justly 
observes that the success of the prosecution of the Hssayists, in 
discouraging all biblical study, in declaring a breach between 
religion and science, between devotion and truth, would have 
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repelled from the Church’s ministry all the higher intelligences 
and more generous spirits of the rising generation. 

“The day is ours,” exclaimed the Spartan Brasidas, looking 
out on the approaching enemy through the gates of Amphip- 
olis,—“I see the shaking of the spears.” ‘We too,” says 
Dean Stanley, quoting the incident in his second essay, “ have 
seen ‘the shaking of the spears.’” The unsteadiness and vas- 
cillations which marked the attack upon the Essayists, showed 
that the alarm and the animosity engendered had no deep seat 
in the convictions of the Church and the nation. The doctrine 
of Plenary Inspiration, which the council decided against, is no 
longer held by intelligent and devout men. “Inspired” with 
a peculiar fulness by the Divine Spirit, by whose inspiration 
every good thought comes into the heart of man, the Bible is, 
taken as a whole, ‘The Word of God;” it is, in the same 
general sense as we speak of a church as “the House of God,” 
or a prophet as “the Man of God,” but in no other sense. 
“What the Privy Council has done is to legalize the latent— 
our enemies would say ‘heterodoxy,’ but we boldly say—the 
latent ‘orthodoxy’ of the great mass of English opinion on this 
subject.” And so of the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
“ How rarely in these modern days have our pulpits resounded 
with the detailed descriptions of future punishments, which 
abound in the writings of the seventeenth century? How 
rarely does any one even of the strictest sect venture to apply 
such descriptions to any one that he has personally known !” 
The belief, where it exists, is rested almost entirely on a single 
word, in a single passage in the Bible, the interpretation of 
which is very doubtful. But the belief has been rejected by 
leading spirits of the Christian Church from Origen downwards, 
and is now fast dying. It is upon the love of goodness and 
the hatred of sin, not the hope of heaven or the fear of hell, 
that worthy action must be based and is based in the Bible. 
“It was no sceptical philosopher, no rationalist theologian, but 
the most devout and saintly of the ‘most Christian Kings,’ to 
whom, as it was believed by his contemporaries, was vouch- 
safed the vision, in which his envoys met, by the shores of 
Palestine, a woman of stately form approaching them, with a 
brazier of burning coals in one hand, and a vase of water in 
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the other. They asked her who she was, and what she bore in 
her band. ‘I am,’ she answered, ‘the Christian Religion—and 
I come with these burning coals to dry up the rivers of Para- 
dise, and with these streams of water to quench the fires of hell, 
that henceforth mankind may serve me for myself alone, —may 
hate sin and cleave to good, for the love of God and for the 
love of goodness.’ A bold, perhaps too bold, conception, but 
representing a truth on which all Christian teachers would do 
well to meditate.” And the doctrine of Imputed Righteous- 
ness, too, of which this decision relieves English Churchmen, 
—“ firmly compacted as the popular theology seemed to be 
on this special point, on none, we are convinced, is it more 
entirely ‘ready to wax old and vanish away.’” 

I have thus followed Dean Stanley through these successive 
controversies, ranging round the three great principles that are 
struggling in the Church of England, not more for the sake of 
illustrating his own positions, than to represent as vividly as 
possible the present condition of the Church, as far as matters 
of doctrine and parties are concerned. Upon the various Judg- 
ments that have been considered, I shall not introduce any 
discussion. That all are in accord with the best spirit and 
culture of the time is at once plain. How different the results 
of trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal must have been, Dean 
Stanley has well pointed out, and we can ourselves easily infer 
from the temper and language we have seen to be current 
among the clergy during each agitation. That the interpreta- 
tions of the courts are also accurate, cannot, I think, be gain- 
said, though in one or two instances we cannot help feeling 
the nearest possible approach to a strain. The truth is that the 
peculiar “ heresies” of our time were not foreseen by the Re- 
formers, and it would have been strange had their Articles been 
so framed as to condemn them in words so exact as to warrant 
the direct interference of the law courts. But is this the 
proper criterion for the measurement of the formularies of 
religion? Are not the Articles and Services of the English 
Church so unambiguous that they cannot possibly be mis- 
understood by any whom subtle theological experiments have 
not trained to find any meaning in any words? Must not 
many whom the Privy Council cannot condemn, be ever con- 
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demning their own position by the use of Creeds and Prayers 
plainly and confessedly repugnant? For how stands the 
matter, when the courts are all done with and the last has 
been said? In the Ordination Service the Bishop pronounces 
these words,—“ Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and 
Work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained ;”—yet neither Bishop nor ordained is bound 
to believe that then and so the Holy Ghost is conferred, or that 
the power to forgive or retain sins belongs to any man, and if 
they do not believe it, the form is full of mischief for the 
congregations who listen, and have not acquired the tact 
of explaining it all away, and becomes indeed a dreadful 
mockery. The clergyman must declare, whenever he has 
baptized a child, that now “this child is regenerate ;” he must 
teach the child in the Catechism, to say that in baptism he 
“was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven ;’—yet may himself reject 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration altogether and preach 
against it. He must declare, whenever he reads the Com- 
munion Service, that upon the cross Christ made, ‘ by his one 
oblation of himself once offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole 
world ;"—words repeated almost identically by one of the 
Articles,—yet he may believe the doctrine of Imputed Right- 
eousness a heresy, “ready to wax old and vanish away.” He 
must pray once a week to be delivered from everlasting damna- 
tion, and must declare a dozen times a year, that he who doth 
not worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, “ without 
doubt shall perish everlastingly,”—yet may utterly disbelieve 
in everlasting damnation. He must, in ordination, profess to 
unfeignedly believe al/ the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments,’—yet may follow up the profession by 
Essays and Reviews, or On the Pentateuch, And such in- 
stances we might multiply, none of them taking us beyond 
the common offices of the Church into that field of the Articles, 
which we may well be afraid to enter after the mysterious dis- 
coveries that have been made there, but whose demands, at any 
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rate, seem to include belief that Christ’s office was “to reconcile 
His Father to us,” that “with flesh, bones, and all things ap- 
pertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature,” He sitteth in 
Heaven, that the good works of unbelievers have the nature 
of sin,” that virtuous men outside Christianity cannot be saved, 
though they be diligent to frame their life according to the law 
they profess and the light of Nature,* etc.,—all of which, 
whether true or false, involve positions of altogether too great 
importance to be trifled with; positions which it is not ungen- 
erous to suppose most young men cannot very thoroughly have 
considered ; positions which the ordinary mind would conclude 
a man had no right solemnly to subscribe to, if his opinions 
were not formed concerning them, and especially if his opinions 
were opposed to them. “ How difficult it is,” says Dean Stan- 
ley, “for foreigners te understand the institutions of England! 
What a mass of contradictions is involved in our constitution, 
in our Church, in our universities! But it is, in fact, a part, 
not only of ‘the system,’ as it is called, but of our character, 
of our situation.” And in another place he says, “ This double 
character is not peculiar to the Church of England,—it is the 
characteristic feature of Hngland itself. It runs through the 
whole course of English character and history.” He illustrates 
this by the two theological elements in the Liturgy, the two 
elements of the language, the struggles of the monarchical and 
democratic principles in the State, the combination of the col- 
legiate and professorial institutions in the universities. ‘Our 
political constitution,” he sagaciously observes, “is worked for 
the most part by the union of a theory and practice utterly at 
variance with each other. Our judicial courts, civil and eccle- 
siastical, vie with each other in the mass of irreconcilable doc- 
trines which are involved in almost every turn of their most 
solemn forms.” He is not himself insensible of the dangers 





* “There is probably no well-instructed Oxford graduate or minister of the 
Church of England,” says Dean Stanley in his Letter on Subscription, “who, 
however often he may have subscribed to the 8th or 18th Article, has any hesi- 
tation in affirming that it was possible for Socrates and Marcus Aurelius to be 
saved, by diligence in framing their lives according to the religious law which 
they professed and the light of Nature; and that the patriarchs, saints, and 
martyrs of the East, will not perish for the lack of keeping ‘whole and undefiled’ 
the doctrines of the ‘ Quicunque vult.’” 
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involved in such a system, but his historical and antiquarian 
tastes impel him to dwell with special fondness on whatever 
there is in it of beauty and advantage. Nor can it be denied 
that it has its beauties and its advantages, and especially that 
the character upon which it rests is as strong and grand as any 
which the world has yet produced. “Happy that country,” 
said a visiting sovereign, “ where the new is intertwined with 
the old—where the old is ever new, and the new is ever old.” 
But does any one suppose that the intertwining of old and new 
is contradictory, or that beauty would suffer by the elimination 
of what is repugnant in the old? Is England beautiful and 
strong by reason of this mass of contradictions or in spite of 
it? I venture to say that wherever such contradictions exist, 
they are a curse, and are gnawing at the very manhood and 
integrity of the nation. And that such contradictions do exist, 
and affect the whole body politic from center to circumference, 
is a very patent fact. As Republicans, we must check harsh 
expressions toward what seems to us the childish and ener- 
vating pleasure in the gewgaws of a court, and the adulation 
of the figure-head of royalty by a people for whom royalty has 
lost all political service and significance. But we may freely 
say, if we believe it, that these political and social contradic- 
tions are the very soil in which flourish abuses as flagrant as 
any people have to deal with,—fictitious and demoralizing 
standards of precedence, an iron system of caste, patronage 
where encouragement to self-help ought to be, assumption and 
servility of every degree, brutality and ignorance and wretched- 
ness among the poorest classes, which are almost without 
parallel. “Of institutions characterized by real freedom,” said 
Hegel, “there are nowhere fewer than in England.” He said 
this before the Reform Bill, but even then I do not think it 
was strictly true. It is true, however, that while perhaps no- 
where is liberty so complete and secure as in England, the 
principle of equality is but just beginning to permeate the 
social structure. It seems to me that no man of liberal feel- 
ings can resist the conviction that the removal of a few of 
these interesting contradictions, even at the cost, if necessary, 
of some .velvet, and lawn, and high-toned pomp, would do 
very much to clear the air, to elevate social morality, and 
strengthen the national life. 
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This may appear something of a digression, but it is not so. 
A tenderness for old things so great as to deaden a quick sen- 
sibility towards their truth or untruth, their righteousness and 
positive advantage to men, is a feeling that easily takes root 
and flourishes,—and with us there is apt to be allied with the 
feeling oftener than anything else, a special and indiscriminate 
partiality for English systems. May our admiration for all 
that is truly great and beautiful in the English character and 
in English institutions continually grow from more to more,— 
for English morality and English patience and English resolu- 
tion and English reverence are the very bases of our society ; 
but the danger which I have pointed out makes it especially 
our duty to analyze English institutions and clearly distinguish 
the gcod from the evil. But it is not chiefly for the sake of 
saying this, that [ have introduced this discussion. I cannot 
help urging that, whatever dualisms, whatever interesting con- 
tradictions, may exist in the English character and in English 
institutions, whatever their beauties or their advantages, there 
is one contradiction whose interest is only painful, one dualism 
which can only be corrupting to any people,—the dualism of a 
voice at the altar which utters what is not in the mind and does 
not stir the soul. It cannot be that Englishmen are so unlike 
the rest of mankind as to be able to escape the natural results 
of such a practice.* The true solution of the present problem, 





* Perhaps the most flagrant of all these interesting contradictions is the continued 
use of the Athanasian Creed in the services of the Church. The mischievous 
effects of this are well shown by Dean Stanley, in an article in the Contemporary Re- 
view for August, 1870.—“ There are parish Churches, such as have been graph- 
ically described by an eminent pastor, as of his own experience—‘As soon as the 
recital of the Creed begins, the most thoughtful and devout of the parishioners 
make it the signal for sitting down in silence. The rest of the congregation soon 
follow their example; the responses quaver and fail, and ai last no one is left to 
carry them out but the children of the choir; and so out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings proceed those terrible denunciations which they are not expected to 
believe, against opinions which they do not understand, nor were intended to un- 
derstand.’ The evil is aggravated by the fact that even when the Creed is read, 
not sung, it is not the clergyman but the congregation to whose lot falls the duty 
of repeating these withering declarations; and when it is sung, the whole Creed 
ordinarily devolves on the choir, that is, usually on laymen, who are for the most 
part unaccustomed to the explanations by which the more educated clergy deprive 
the anathemas of their point.” Yet a strenuous effort a few years ago, for the 
omission of the Creed from the public services, was utterly defeated by a charac- 
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the only one which can possibly save the Establishment, is of 
course the adoption of such changes in formularies and worship, 
that these shall not constantly contradict the positions of those 
parties in the Church whose rights are recognized. Surely such 
alterations in the Prayer Book as should leave it neutral towards 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, silent on questions of inspiration, 
Baptismal Regeneration, Apostolic Succession, Eternal Pun- 
ishment, Atonement, and Miracle, need imperil no truth that 
exists in any of those doctrines, need all on none to surrender 
them, need forbid their teaching in no congregation where they 
are valued,—and would turn into services of peace and edifica- 
tion what are now series of reminders of disbelief, of half belief, 
of bitter strifes, of mortifying defeats, of miserable triumphs. 
Those who hold the truth should be the last to fear that their 
views could not abide this equal treatment and would not hold 
their proper place. All are now condemned ; all would then be 
comprehended. This I say is the only course which to-day can 
maintain a national Church, the only possible preventive of 
Dis-establishment in England. That there is any likelihood of 
the adoption of such a course it is almost wild to suppose. 
The Church of England seems doomed to sink into a narrow 
sect along with the other narrow sects, and the dream of the 
“Christian Aristotles” that here was the possibility of realizing 
in the national institutions the oneness of politics and religivn, 
to be rudely ended. It is of course in this direction that the 
efforts of such men as Stanley have tended. By removing 
subscription to Articles, by relegating this Creed and that office 
to the back part of the Prayer-book, where, their use outgrown, 
they should serve merely “to illustrate phases of religious his- 
tory,” by turning the musts of the rubrics into mays where dis- 
agreement is general, should the first steps be taken. But until 
such steps are taken, it cannot be denied that the position of the 
Broad Churchmen is a very difficult and questionable one,—and 
the plea of greater inconsistency on the part of others is a sorry 





work, It should be mentioned here, to the credit of the American Episcopal 
Church, that it rejected the Athanasian Creed in its very first Convention. It 
wished to banish the Nicene Creed along with it, but gave way to the demands of 
the English Archbishops, who made the retention of the creed a condition of con- 
seerating the American bishops. 
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excuse for one’s own. To our Puritanical minds, the real, 
abiding service which they render to the cause of Truth by as- 
suming positions which involve so much compromise, must be 
gravely doubtful ; nor can I help believing that all that is really 
good in their work they would accomplish equally effectually as 
laymen, while the encouragement to double-dealing and con- 
jury with sacred words, which it cannot be denied their exam- 
ple has given, to an alarming extent, to those who have not 
their exalted motives and cannot rise to their broad, philosoph- 
ical outlook, would be avoided. “The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable.” 

“ The founders of the English Church,” says Frances Power 
Cobbe, “ planted their young tree, not in the open ground, but 
in a flower-pot,—a goodly-sized and gracefully formed vase, it 
is true, but still a flower-pot. The tree bas long outgrown it; 
and the question is, * Shall we break open the pot, or suffer the 
tree to be dwarfed and stunted for want of free space wherein 
to spread its roots ?’?” And we may further ask whether he is 
the truest and most valuable friend of the Church, who, lest he 
shouid be called an alien, pushes, with cramped arms, within 
the pot, or who snatches a hammer and leaps to the ground 
outside ? 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without allu- 
sion to Dean Stanley’s brave speech in Convocation at the time 
of the Colenso controversy. This controversy of course ranged 
over substantially the same ground as the “ Essays and Reviews” 
case, and caused a stir which even that case hardly paralleled. 
“Tt substantiated,” says an acute writer, “ this very remarkable 
fact,—that, by a series of Articles framed more than two hundred 
years ago, Crowns, Lords, and Commons of England have kept 
back the studies of the twenty thousand professed theologians 
of England, so that their average opinions and convictions re- 
garding the verbal inspiration of the Old Testament are what 
the average opinions of Christendom were two hundred years 
ago. It shows that inquiry or criticism, or any study which 
deserves the name of study, on the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, has been kept in abeyance among the professed theo- 
logians of England, apparently on the impression that ‘ the less 
aman knows the better’ about such things. .. . . England is 
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the only country in Christendom where, at this moment, the 
promulgation of these views could be welcomed with such a 
howl of indignation and surprise.” That this language is not 
extreme, the most careless reference to the statements drawn 
out during the agitation will abundantly show. “ Every word 
of the Bible,"—so declared Dr. Baylee, the head of a College 
which supplies one-twentieth part of the candidates for the 
English Church ministry—“ every syllable, every letter, is just 
what, it would be had God spoken from heaven without any 
human intervention. Every scientific statement is infallibly 
accurate, and all its history and narrations of every kind are 
without any inaccuracy. The words and phrases have a gram- 
matical and philological accuracy, such as is possessed by no 
human composition.” He maintained an almost equal infalli- 
bility, for Prayer Book and Articles, to every thing in which 
he declared every well-instructed and sincerely Christian clergy- 
man must be able to give unfeigned assent and consent. To 
defend Dr. Colenso in an assembly of such men required no 
small courage, and of all Dean Stanley’s efforts none is more 
sagacious and manly than this. It is impossible to follow him 
through his calm and masterly treatment of the legal grounds 
of the case, by which he proved that to affirm that Bishop 
Colenso was lawfully deposed would be to destroy all justice 
and liberty in the Church. Beseeching those who had agreed 
with him thus far not to deem what had been said less true, 
because their opinions might then diverge, he proceeded toa 
thorough discussion of the theological questions involved, con- 
cluding with these stirring words,—“ I might mention one whom 
you all know, who certainly on some of these matters has openly 
expressed the same opinions, I mean in principle, as the 
Bishop of Natal. I might mention one who, although on some 
of these awful and mysterious questions he has expressed no 
direct opinion, yet has ventured to say that the Pentateuch is 
not the work of Moses: who has ventured to say that there are 
parts of the Sacred Scriptures which are poetical and not his- 
torical; who has ventured to say that the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves rise infinitely by our being able to acknowledge both 
that poetical character and also the historical incidents in their 
true historical reality ; who has ventured to say that the narra- 
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tives of those historical incidents are colored not unfrequently 
by the necessary infirmities which belong to the human instru- 
ments by which they were conveyed,—and that individual is 
the one who now addresses you At least deal out the 
same measure to me that you deal to him ; at least judge for all 
a righteous judgment.” 

The “ Essays and Reviews” and Colenso controversies were 
the means of getting English eyes fairly open. Much indeed 
must yet be done before an enlightened theology will feel itself 
thoroughly at home in the Church; but thus much surely has 
been accomplished,—an “11,000,” such as that which sent up 
the astonishing protest against “ Hssays and Reviews,” it would 
be utterly impossible to rally, and if these pages should fall 
into the hands of any average members of the English Church, 
they would read such a declaration as that of Dr. Baylee’s, 
which I have quoted, with a start of surprise. Even Bishops 
are getting into the habit of sportively saying, in their charges, 
that after all it must be owned that the Church has assumed 
positions concerning the Bible which cannot be maintained. 

II. In representing with so considerable fulness Dean Stanley’s 
part in these great controversies, I have anticipated much that 
might naturally fall under other divisions of my subject. 
Especially is this true of many matters bearing directly on the 
connection of Church and State, a subject which we have seen 
to be almost constantly present to him. But this subject has 
received from him separate and explicit treatment. The essen- 
tial features of the connection of Church and State are that the 
State should recognize and support some religious expression 
of the community, and that this religious expression should be 
controlled and guided by the State. Through all opposition to 
such recognition and control, Dean Stanley finds that there runs 
a false distinction between things secular and spiritual—a tacit 
assumption that some particular ecclesiastical organization is 
identical with the Kingdom of Heaven, and that all civil organ- 
izations are identical with the Kingdom of this world. Truly, 
of all earthly institutions, the State is that in the improvement 
and perfecting of which every class in the community has the 
deepest interest and whose objects should ever be made the 
highest,—it is what above all other institutions should embody 
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what is truest and best. “ When our Scottish friends say that 
Christ is the Head of the Church, in any other sense than that 
in which He is the Head of all Churches and al] States alike, 
they are clothing with a splendid name a very common-place 
institution.” And when the State disregards the very highest 
of man’s interests, Dean Stanley urges that its constitution must 
be most imperfect. At the start, it must be denied that the 
Church has any fixed external form or that any people may 
not adopt such a polity as they deem best suited to give to 
their religion proper expression and influence. As, in the first 
ages of the Christian Church, the whole community controlled 
ecclesiastical affairs, elected ministers, moulded creeds, so must 
the people of a religious nation deny all clerical independence 
or supremacy and assume the control of religious affairs, as of 
all others. The headship of the State in ecclesiastical concerns 
he believes has these essential advantages :—-It secures the su- 
premacy of equal law in the most important of human interests, 
a calm, judicial wisdom which petty sects, religious zealots, have 
never displayed. “The chief example of a judge on religious 
matters whom St. Paul and St. Luke hold up to us as a model 
of impartial justice, but whose name with ecclesiastical zealots 
has by a strange mistake of interpretation become a term of 
reproach, is the Proconsul Gallio. ‘He cared for none of these 
things,’ says the author of Acts, with a genuine burst of admi- 
ration, as he records his noble indifference to the popular clamor 
of the Jews at his judgment seat.” “ When Cardinal Wise- 
man taunted the Church of England with having appealed from 
the High Priest’s Hall to the Hall of Caesar, he might have re- 
membered that this was exactly the course gladly pursued by 
the Apostle Paul before Festus, and that the judgment-seat of 
Pilate, the Roman magistrate, was the one opening of escape 
from the dark and iniquitous judgment of the High Priest 
Caiaphus.” Secondly, it gives the highest opportunity for the 
gradual growth of religious forms and opinions and of that free 
expression of individual belief which is indispensable to any 
healthy development of religious action. The Reformation in 
every country in Europe, except Holland, was carried by the 
direct intervention and aid of the Government. Nearly all the 
beneficial changes in the ecclesiastical regulations of England— 
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those affecting Nonconformists as well as the Establishmeat— 
were effected by the Legislature. The various judgments of 
the Privy Council which we have been considering are ac- 
knowledged to have been the results of a wisdom which no ex- 
cited sectarian tribunal could have summoned. Thirdly, a 
National Church must be comprehensive,—and Christian life 
and Christian theology thrive the most vigorously, not by sep- 
aration, and isolation, and secrecy, but by intercommunion with 
the domestic and social relations of man. ‘“ There is some one,” 
said Talleyrand, “more clever than Voltaire, more sagacious 
than Napoleon, more shrewd than each minister, past, present, 
and to come, and that some one is every body.” So, says Dean 
Stanley, in ecclesiastical politics, “there is some one more learned, 
more able, and more versatile than any individual Bishop— 
more likely to be right than the Pope of Rome, or the Wesleyan 
Conference, or the General Assembly—and that is the whole 
community.” 

The objection that the incorporation of ecclesiastical affairs 
with the State causes great difficulty of change in ritual or creed, 
he answers by declaring that obstacles to advance, when tests 
have come, have not been from the State properly, but from 
the Clergy. The facility of effecting all desirable changes 
would be infinitely increased if the laity appreciated the true 
import of their position. To the objection of the worldly influ- 
ences of an Establishment, he replies that it is an évil which 
depends more on the hierarchical constitution of the Clergy 
than on the influences of the State. In the Established Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland it hardly exists at all. For Epis- 
copacy itself Dean Stanley’s regards seem to be slight. He 
thanks the Nonconformists for their vindication of the sacred- 
ness of the individual conscience, the ideal of Christian purity, 
but he believes jealousies and narrowness must most abound in 
small religious circles. He holds the seats of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords important, as bringing them into free and 
equal intercourse with the laity, and under the direct control 
of public opinion and public questioning. The objection that 
it is unfair of the State to choose one creed, and set it up above 
the others, he admits to be a serious one, only to be truly met 
by making the creed as wide as possible, comprehending the 
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large majority of the nation. We have already considered his 
efforts for the enlargement of the Church formularies with a 
view to this comprehension, and shall notice them further in 
his letter on Subscription. Lastly, he meets the objection that 
the State recognition involves an unfair and injurious amount 
of social disparagement, by declaring that this evil likewise, 
in England, proceeds not so much from the national position of 
the clergy, as from an ill-understood view of the Episcopal 
succession, and that it is a fact that the language of American 
and Scottish Episcopalians is often far more contemptuous 
towards their Presbyterian brethren than that which is heard 
from the majority of English Churchmen. By community of 
preaching with the Nonconformists, and by all possible means, 
he would endeavor to draw them to the Establishment, and to 
make the Church truly national. ‘“ We do not deny,” he says, 
“that State and Church, each in its relations to the other, as 
well as each by itself, need immense changes in order to make 
them represent worthily (we are not now speaking of the polit- 
ical but) the religious condition of England. The State needs 
to become more and more alive to what it may effect in raising 
the social and moral position of the mass of our people. The 
Church needs to be stretched to the utmost limits of which it is 
capable, in the hope of making it truly worthy of the name of 
National.” But the framework of the system itself he believes, 
once fairly grasped, will secure a field for religious liberty and 
religious progress such as the world has never before witnessed. 
“*A Free Church in a Free State!’” he exclaims. “O most 
ambiguous phrase ! even in the mouth of Cavour, as an eminent 
foreign statesman has expressed it, but a mauvais calembour, but 
in the mouth of those ecclesiastics who have now taken it 
under their protection, meaning only too clearly ‘an enslaved 
Clergy amidst an indifferent Laity,—a State where the Gov- 
ernment shall so thoroughly despise the Church as not to think 
it worth controlling—-a Church where the clergy are so depen- 
dent either on their congregations or their bishops as to lose 
the best chances of self-respect and of self-improvement.” Not 
in this sense he ventures to trust the Church of England may 
continue as “a Free Church in a Free State,” but “in the sense 
of a Clergy whose freedom is bounded only by Law, and a 
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State in whose free constitution and free press and free aspira- 
tions the voice of the Church finds its best expression.” 

It cannot be denied, I think, that this theory is ideally 
correct,—and it is to be hoped that the dream of the * Christian 
Commonwealth” or whatever we may be pleased to call it, 
which has inspired the world’s purest and loftiest minds, will 
never be allowed to fade. But if we may trust in a time and 
an order in which the springs and essentials of religious life 
shall be concordantly seen to be in real and necessary oneness 
with the grounds of political organization, nothing is so surely 
foreed upon us as the conviction that no such concord now 
exists or can speedily exist,—that those very conditions do and 
long must obtain, which Dean Stanley himself substantially 
admits make the identification of Church and State unjust 
and impossible. When all the compromises and concessions 
have been made by the Church that it is within the bounds of 
reason to expect may be made, when indeed the leading Non- 
conforming Churches shall have been included in the Estab- 
lishment, as in France, the catastrophe is only postponed, it is 
not averted. The establishment indeed of hostile sects does 
not fulfill, nor can it hasten the fulfilment of the idea of the 
“Christian Commonwealth,” which demands not legalized 
discord but organic unity; neither can it be maintained that 
such a system has any important practical advantages over 
the Voluntary system, whose history is a simple and adequate 
refutation of the charges that it means the despising of the 
Church by the Government and that it imperils, on the part of 
the clergy, self-respect and self-improvement. The evils of 
sectarianism are neither to be denied nor extenuated, but the 
fact of sectarianism, as bitter quite within the borders of an 
establishment as without, is one whose meaning is not to be 
defined in a word and whose existence can be terminated by 
no makeshifts. We may regard it, and I think truly, to use 
the language of the German metaphysics, as a ‘‘ mediating ” 
process, which can end in no re-dressed Nicene Catholicism, 
but only when it has purged from the Church all superstitious 
settings and accidents, and when the Church,—or whatever 
that department of the social organism may then be called, 
whose office is to move men to purity and duty and highest 
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hope,—becomes universal in interests and methods, its object 
the promotion of goodness, not of some special theological 
scheme. Then political and ecclesiastical things may be the 
same; till then they cannot be. 

IIL. It will naturally be supposed that the attempts in recent 
times towards the “reunion of Christendom ” have not been of 
a character to earn Dean Stanley’s sympathy. “The phrase,— 
‘reunion of Christendom ’—as commonly used,” besides falsely 
implying that Christendom has once been united, “is open to 
the objection that it suggests an organic union under the same 
ecclesiastical laws and government.” Such an idea he holds to 
be not worth discussing. When we speak of union, we have to 
aim not at the representation of an imaginary past, but at the 
attainment of an ideal future. No union on the basis of the 
same external laws and creeds is desirable——such a union as 
would be that of Episcopal against Non-Episcopal Christians or 
of the Evangelical Alliance against the Roman Catholics. 
However good, as far as it goes, may be a combination for a 
particular purpose, it cannot be called a reunion of Christendom, 
when it excludes vast and beneficent elements, pregnant with 
immediate and remote advantages. Unity is to be sought only 
in that oneness of intention which overrides all outward expres- 
sions of form or utterance. When it once becomes the chief 
article of the faith that the object of the Church is to make 
men better and wiser, and that goodness and truth are the chief 
offerings in which God delights—then the various objects and 
forms of religious interest and affection will assume their right 
proportions. So long as human nature is what it is, moral and 
intellectual improvement will be sought by different minds in 
different ways. “The educated world of Christendom has 
formed a unity for itself, above and beside and without the 
external unity or divisions of the Churches, in which those 
who wish can approach each other, without ever touching on 
the barriers which politically and ecclesiastically part them 
asunder. A French or German Catholic, like Tocqueville, or 
Remusat, or Déllinger, has far more in common with men like 
Hallam, or Macaulay, or Tennyson, or Milman, than he has 
with the partisans of the Court of Rome. A Presbyterian like 
Chalmers, a Unitarian like James Martineau, has far more in 
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common with Coleridge, or Arnold, or Keble, than he has with 
many divines nominally of his own communion. And the 
higher we ascend ‘in the intellectual scale the more we find the 
atmosphere to be one of attraction and not of repulsion. The 
theology of Lord Bacon, and of Bishop Butler, and of Pascal, 
can be used by Christians of every Church almost equally.” 
Believing that in spirit, not in external form or creed, true 
unity must be found, he accounts ecclesiastical confessions 
generally a great hindrance to the Church. As to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, Tract XC. had abundantly shown how useless 
they were in the hands of subtle men. But, looking at them 
reasonably, it is plain that many of them state truths in terms 
whick many large sections of the Church cannot now account 
correct. The difficulty of assenting to a great number of 
propositions on the most intricate and complex subjects that 
can engage the human mind can scarcely be exaggerated,—and 
the mischiefs of subscription are much increased by the time 
of life at which it is usually imposed, that moment of a young 
man’s career when his opinions are in the act of formation, his 
conscience most tender, the demand for sincerity most impera- 
tive. The hardship and evil are increased by the fact that 
there is hardly a statement to which any objection can be 
raised, in the Articles, which is not neutralized by some 
countervailing expression in the Prayer-book. The imposition 
of subscription habituates the mind to give a careless assent to 
truths which it has never considered, and naturally leads to 
sophistry in the interpretation of solemn obligations; and 
Articles and Liturgy are sure to be turned into weapons of 
bitter recrimination and exclusion, when controversies arise. 
It is a well known fact that the intelligent, thoughtful, highly 
educated young men who, twenty or thirty years ago, were to 
be found in every Ordination, are gradually withheld from the 
service of the Church, and from the profession to which their 
tastes, their characters, and their gifts best fit them. There can 
be no doubt that this is largely owing to their reluctance to 
entangle themselves in obligations with which they cannot 
heartily sympathize and which may hereafter be brought 
against them to the ruin of their peace and of their professional 
usefulness. They cannot make the same subscriptions which 
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were made without difficulty a generation ago. Till 1854, 
subscriptions to the Thirty-nine Articles were required from 
all students at Oxford and Cambridge, defended just as clerical 
subscriptions are defended now, their repeal denounced as “a 
desecration of what we held to be most sacred ; the destruction 
of what we deemed most valuable in this life, because it was 
connected with the interests of the life to come.” “ Has the 
faith of either University suffered from the change?” he asks. 
The effect on the minds of the students was often most per- 
nicious. Bentham, from whom this requirement was made at 
the early age of twelve, declared that it left a stain upon his 
conscience which was never effaced in after life, and with this 
feeling he dissuaded a friend from going to Oxford on the 
ground that it was “a nest of perjury.” How many stains 
upon the conscience would the history of clerical subscription 
reveal, if it could be toid! Let the history of the contentions 
within the Church, exclaims Stanley, tell how successful sub- 
scription has been in securing unanimity. As we have before 
noticed, Tract XC. showed how utterly subscription failed to 
check Roman Catholic opinions within the pale of the Church. 
And if the influx of German theology and the advance of 
criticism has made itself felt, it is not from any relaxation of 
subscription, but from the fact that the public itself has become 
impregnated with the doctrines which made their appearance 
amongst the clergy in point of fact shortly after they had taken 
root amongst the educated classes. And this public opinion, 
observes Dean Stanley, going directly to the root of the matter, 
while irresistible by any formulas, is and always will be the 
safeguard against eccentricities and extravagances of opinion 
and practice. The best security for sound doctrine is “ the 
force of truth.” The grandeur of Isaiah, the pathos of 
Jeremiah, the wisdom of Paul, the Divine pre-eminence of the 
Gospels, we acknowledge all the more readily, because we have 
not been entrapped into it. Would not an attempt to enforce 
“the unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything ” con- 
tained in the Da Jmitatione Christi and the “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
and the “Christian Year,” incaleulably pervert and lower our 
appreciation and reverence of the graces of those works? 
“During all the ages when the oracle of Delphi commanded 
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the real reverence of Greece, the place in which it was enshrined 
needed no walls for its defence. The awful grandeur of its 
natural situation, the majesty of its Temple, were sufficient. 
Its fortifications—as useless as they weve unseemly—were 
built only in that disastrous time when the ancient feeling of 
faith had decayed, and the oracle was forced to rely on the arm 
of flesh, on its bulwarks of brick and stone, not on its own 
intrinsic sanctity. May God avert this omen from us!” 

This is a most meagre expression of the grounds on which 
Stanley based the most thorough and satisfying discussion of 
Subscription which the critical condition of the English 
Church has called forth, remarking upon the proofs which had 
before been afforded “that when the time has come for great 
and beneficent changes of opinion, when the champions of 
truth and freedom have the will and the power to make them- 
selves heard, when the government of the country has the 
force and the courage to strike the blow, then the panics of 
even large portions of the clergy will prove to be so utterly 
groundless, that they who entertained the fear, the sincere fear, 
lest the religious faith of the Church should be shaken, will 
forget the very existence of those outworks which once seemed 
to them absolutely essential.” 

IV. In considering the more important and definite results 
of Dean Stanley’s use of that Freedom of opinion to the 
maintenance of which his life has been so largely devoted, we 
cannot do better than follow the line which he pursues in his 
exposition of “the Theology of the Nineteenth Century.” 
That there is such a thing as the Theology of a particular age 
is obvious and is illustrated by references to the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, the sixteenth, the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. And now “there is a wide-spread belief or opinion 
expressed by many, and felt by more, that there have never 
been since the Reformation so many symptoms of a theological 
change; more gradual, perhaps, and less defined, but hardly 
less universal and important than that involved in the Reforma- 
tion itself.” The main impulse has come now, as then, from 
the German theologians. “But the effect of this teaching 
would not have been what it has been had it found a less ready 
reception in the general literature and in the religious instincts 
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of all Christendom. The works of Goethe and Walter Scott 
are full of its savour. It breathes through the whole of 
Coleridge, prose and verse. It is still more strongly marked in 
the poetry of Tennyson. It has lit up all the writings of men 
so different from each other, and yet so important each in his 
place, as Arnold, Robertson, and Milman.” “ Essays and 
Reviews” are its direct product, it has inspired all that is most 
alive in French theology, and the finer minds among High 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics unconsciously reflect. it. 
This Theology may be considered under its three relations, to 
the Bible, to general history and philosophy, and to Christian 
doctrine. 

1. The first of these relations is that which received Stanley’s 
first attention and which he has treated most fully. I should 
like to make extracts from the Sermons on the Apostolic Age, 
which he preached before the University of Oxford in 1846 and 
1847, and which foreshadowed that broad and free method of 
Scriptural interpretation which he has so well developed. His 
treatment was entirely based on Arnold’s views, and in pub- 
lishing the Sermons he observed that it was to Arnold that all 
similar works which he might undertake would in great 
measure be due. His Sermons on the Form and Substance of 
the Bible, published in 1863, showed a large advance. In this 
year also appeared the first volume of his brilliant History of 
the Jewish Church, whose poetical style only warded off an 
explosion as violent as was caused by the mathematical lan- 
guage of Colenso. It would be quite impossible here to enter 
upon any review of this extensive work, the third volume of 
which has just appeared, and I shall simply give one or two 
instances of the manner in which he approaches the more 
mysterious questions of the Old Testament history. “ Dimly 
we see and hear,” he says, in an eloquent passage on the Tenth 
Plague, “in the darkness and confusion of that night, the 
‘ stroke which at last broke the heart of the King, and made him 
let Israel go. ‘At midnight the Lord smote all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne, to the first-born of the captive that was in the dun- 
geon ; and all the first-born of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in 
the night, he and all his servants, and all the Egyptians; and 
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there was a great cry in Egypt,’—the loud, frantic, funeral wail, 
characteristic of the whole nation,—‘ for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead.’ In the Egyptian accounts this 
destruction was described as effected by an incursion of the 
Arabs. The Jewish Psalmist ascribes it to the sudden visita- 
tion of the plague. ‘He spared not their soul from death, but 
gave their life over to the pestilence.’ Egyptian and Israelite 
each regarded it as a Divine judgment on the worship, no less 
than the power of Egypt.” He would doubtless agree with 
Bunsen that “the prominence given to the destruction of the 
first-born is not to be taken historically, but as the popular, 
poetic language of tradition.” And so of the scene at Sinai :— 
“Bare and unclotbed, the mountains rose around them; their 
very shapes and colors were such as to carry their thoughts 
back to the days of old creation, ‘from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were made.’ At last the morning broke, and 
every eye was fixed on the summit of the height. Was it any 
earthly form, was it any distinct shape, that unveiled itself? 
.. . There were thunders, there were lightnings, there was 

the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; but on the mount itself 
there was a thick darkness. It was ‘the secret place of thunder.’ 
On the summit of the mountain, on the skirts of that dark 
cloud, or within it, was Moses himself, withdrawn from view. 
It is this which represents to us the seclusion so essential to the 
Eastern idea—within certain limits so essential to any idea— 
of the prophet; that,— 

‘ Separate from the world, his breast 

Might deeply take and strongly keep 

The print of heaven.’” 
“As to this description of the external circumstances,” says a 
hostile critic, “‘ Professor Stanley selects none but the natural, 
such as might have, and no doubt have, been seen and heard 
a thousand times at Sinai—darkness, clouds, thick darkness, 
thunder, lightnings. He does, indeed, mention ‘the voice of a 
trumpet exceeding loud,’ but that he explains in a note— Mr. 
Drew witnessed a thunderstorm at Serbal, and exclaimed, un- 
consciously, ‘“‘ How like the sound of a trumpet!”’.... Dr. 
Stanley does not venture to say directly that God did not speak 
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with His voice, that the people did not hear the words of the 
Lord out of the fire, but he implies it, and by a quotation inti- 
mates that Moses in that seclusion necessary to the Eastern idea 
of a prophet, and separate from the world, received deeply and 
strongly in his breast the print of heaven, and from him it was 
communicated to the people.” It would be interesting to follow 
Dean Stanley through many similar situations, and especially 
into the field of Prophecy,—but his treatment will readily be 
inferred by the reader. His efforts have been “so to delineate 
the outward events of the Sacred History as that they should 
come home with new power to those who by familiarity have 
almost ceased to regard them as historical truth at all: so to 
bring out their inward spirit that the more complete realization 
of their outward form should not degrade but exalt the Faith 
of which they are the vehicle.” 

“We must get rid of our preconceived theories of what the 
Bible ought to be, in order to be able to make out what it 
really is. The immense layers of Puritanic, Scholastic, Papal, 
Patristic systems which intervene between us and the Apostolic 
or Prophetic ages—the elevation of the point of view on which 
those ages stand above our own—aggravate the intensity of the 
effort to the natural sluggishness of the human heart and intel- 
lect.” “Find out what the sacred writers really said—what 
they really intended—and then, whatever it be, whether it be 
prose or poetry, poetry or history, exact accuracy, or manifold 
inaccuracies, contradictions, imperfections—scientific, historical, 
linguistic,—that is, what must be included within the range of 
Biblical Inspiration.” The results of modern criticism in deter- 
mining the composite character of the Books—of the Psalter— 
of the Pentateuch—of Zechariah—of Isaiah—of the Chronicles 
—and of St. Luke, in the discovery of the peculiar date, tend- 
ency, doctrine, spirit, of each of the books, in fixing the distine- 
tion between Prophecy and Prediction, and between the literal 
and the metaphorical, give us an advantage which cannot be 
overstated. “Can any one doubt that the characters of David 
and St. Paul are better appreciated, more dearly loved, by a 
man like Ewald, who approaches them with a profound insight 
into their language, their thoughts, their customs, their history, 
than by a Scholastic or Puritanical divine from whom the 
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atmosphere in which the king and the apostle moved was 
almost entirely shut out?” “Does not the very magnitude of 
the subject thus brought home to us throw our former systems 
of theology into new proportions? Is it possible that we can 
now return from this higher knowledge of the Bible to the 
grooves of the ‘Summa Theologis’ or of the Westminster Con- 
fession ?” 

2. “ As the Theology of our age is distinguished by its direct 
appeals to the facts of the Bible, not to theories concerning the 
Bible—so also, it appeals to the facts of history, science, and 
philosophy outside of itself, and endeavors to include them 
within itself.” The mutual connection of the different stages 
of history, philosophy, and religion is beginning to be under- 
stood. The relation towards heathens, aliens, assailants of the 
established forms of religion, becomes completely shifted. How 
different too is the spirit in which religion is attacked by those 
who disbelieve! Compare the polemics of our time with those 
of the age of Voltaire. The whole principle of the development 
of doctrine is new, yet has taken the first place in every field 
of religious and philosophic thought. Another great charac- 
teristic of modern theology is its emphasis upon the moral and 
spiritual aspects of religion,—upon faithfulness and love and 
truth, rather than upon ceremony and formula and miracle, 

8. The relations of modern theology to Christian doctrine 
are perhaps best illustrated by the entirely new way in which 
the character of Christ Himself is approached, the endeavor, on 
the part of men of all schools of thought, to set forth His real 
mind and minutely delineate His acts. The more this is done, 
the more fully will be understood the sense in which He was 
Divine, and the sense in which He was Human. “To know 
Christ—to ascertain the drift, significance, relative importance, 
of the tenderness, wisdom, truthfulness, love, comprehensive- 
ness, elevation, of His whole appearance, and of the several 
parts of it, ought to be the object of the deepest theological 
researches everywhere. For the sake of a nearer approach to 
Him, much that shocks, much that distresses, may be tolerated, 
must be endured. For the sake of this, there are many passages 
in Renan's work which may be read with the utmost instruc- 
tion and edification.” Even in Keble’s poetry this natural, 

VoL, XXXVI. 17 
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human manner of approaching the person of Christ is strikingly 
noticeable. No one who enters into the spirit of his lines can 
fail to see that the whole question of gradual, imperfect, partial 
knowledge in Christ is conceded, and that thus the door is 
freely opened to the student. 

“ Was not our Lord a little child, 


Taught by degrees to pray, 
By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day?” 


“ E’en He who reads the heart, 
Knows what He gave and what we lost, . . . 
By a short pang of wonder cross’d 
Seems at the sight to start.” 
“These instances might be multiplied to any extent. It would, 
of course, be preposterous to press each line of poetry into an 
argument. But the total result is to show how far nobler, 
purer, and loftier was what may be called the natural element 
of the poet’s mind, than the artificial distinctions in which he 
became involved as a partizan and as a controversialist. This 
is no rare phenomenon.” 

The fundamental principles of this theology are as old as 
deep religious and philosophic thought. It can appeal to a 
long succession of great witnesses. Its character is universal. 
Its union with the wide-spread religious feelings of the age is 
the gaurantee of its strength. The calmness and confidence of 
its advocates, contrasted with the alarm and feverish vehemence 
of its opponents, are pledges of its success. It does not pretend 
to completeness. The doctrine of progress implies that the full 
truth is a goal to be reached, not a starting-point. This the- 
ology “appeals, so far as it can, to certainties, because it distin- 
guishes between essentials and non essentials, and endeavors to 
fasten on essentials. It accepts facts wherever it can find them 
—facts of history, facts of science, facts of philosophy, above 
all, the eternal facts of the moral nature of God and of man. . . 
Such an enlargement of our sphere of knowledge, and such a 
distinction between things and words, truth and custom, will 
at the outset breed doubt and difficulties. The language of a 
morbid and despairing theology is, ‘Whenever a doubt comes 
into your mind, fling it away like a loaded shell.’ The language 
of a healthy and hopeful theology is that of Lord Bacon, ‘Ifa 
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man begins with certainties he shall end in doubts; but if he 
will be content to begin with doubts, he will end with certain- 
ties.’ Science, history, and the principles of our moral nature, 
are formidable antagonists to Theology if she sets herself against 
them; but they are her very best friends if she takes them as 
her counsellors, her advisers, her allies.” 

Upon the question whether the dispensation of the Church 
itself is approaching its close, he thus remarks: “ A serious com- 
parison of the actual contents of the Scriptures with the actual 
course of ecclesiastical events almost inevitably brings us to the 
conclusion that the existing materials, principles, and doctrines 
of the Christian Religion are far greater than have ever yet been 
employed; that the Christian Church, if it ever be permitted or 
enabled to use them, has a long lease of new life, and new hope 
before it, such as has never yet been enjoyed. Look at the 
Bible on the one hand, and history on the other; see what are 
the points on which the Scriptures lay most emphatic stress ; 
think how much of the sap and life of Christendom has run to 
leaf, and not to fruit; remember how constant is the protest of 
Scripture, and, we may add, of the best spirits of the universal 
church, against preferring any cause, of opinion or ceremony, to 
justice, holiness, truth, and love; observe how constantly and 
steadily all these same intimations point to One Divine Object, 
and One only, as the centre and essence of Christianity ; — we 
cannot, with these experiences, hesitate to say, that, if the 
Christian Church be drawing to its end, or if it continue to its 
end with no other objects than those which it bas hitherto 
sought, it will end with its acknowledged resources confessedly 
undeveloped, its finest hopes of usefulness almost untried and 
unattempted. It will have been like an ungenial spring cut 
short in full view of the summer, a stately vessel wrecked 
within the very sight of the shore.” 

Here I must pause in a study which, already far too long, is 
still most incomplete. It is a study of absorbing interest, 
and ranges over nearly every important religious issue of our 
time. It has seemed to me that Dean Stanley’s position is one 
which is quite unique in the number of vital questions which 
itinvolves. There is no subject bearing upon the connection 
of Church and State, upon ecclesiastical polity, upon the rela- 
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tions of old confessions to the new religious conditions of the age, 
for whose consideration he does not constitute a natural point 
of departure, and which he has not himself treated with a com- 
bined breadth and acuteness which command the most thought- 
ful attention. “If we were to attempt a description of Dean 
Stanley’s characteristics,” writes one of his admirers, “ we 
should name first, and chief of all, his intense love for the light. 
His is not the half-despairing cry of Goethe for ‘more light,’ 
but the happy radiant hopefulness of the child, whose great joy 
is ‘to go out and see the sun.’ He hails it with incense in the 
morning. He basks in its rays at noon-day, and he watches its 
departing glories at the sunset hour. He opens every door and 
every window to let in the light. He is all eye and all ear, 
quick to receive all knowledge from whatever quarter it comes. 
He has learned to 
‘Sieze upon truth where’er 'tis found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground.’” 

If I were to attempt a description of his characteristics, I should 
say they are the same as those of the wondrous Abbey whose 
greatest dean he is. In such proportion as old and new, the 
past and present, Church and nation, history, poetry, and reli- 
gion, are mingled in the Abbey, so are they in the man. For 
the rest, 1 should use his own words. When Milman published 
his celebrated essay on Erasmus, a friendly critic remarked, 
“ Tt is the description of himself.” And when I turn over the 
pages of Stanley’s essay on Milman, I can but say,’ ‘It is the 
description of himself.’ 

“He belonged more to the English nation than to the English 
Church. His severe taste, his nicely-balanced judgment, his 
abundant knowledge, his keen appreciation of the varied forms 
of literary excellence, enabled him to keep always above, and 
at the same time almost always in sympathy with the intellect- 
ual movements of the age. . . . It was a rare spectacle in this 
age of broken resolutions and half-completed works, to watch 
his untiring and varied industry, his constant advance in power 
and knowledge. . . . He had shown that it was possible to 
combine with the fire of a poet the accuracy of a scholar, and 
the more unamalgamable qualities of a subtle theologian and 
profound historian. . . . The main course which he chose was 
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up that difficult and arduous road of philosophical and religious 
inquiry which few have walked without stumbling, and from 
which men of his refined tastes and cautious disposition 
naturally shrink. . . . He tarned not to the right side or the 
left; only from whatever quarter of heaven or earth, of science 
or religion, he seemed to catch any new ray of light, thither he 
turned, with the eagerness and, we must add, with the humility 
ofachild . .. never fascinated by the love of popularity, nor 
deterred by the fear of unpopularity, from sympathy with an 
unpopular cause or an unpopular name. Against injustice and 
intolerance everywhere was raised the protest, sometimes of his 
indignant voice, sometimes of his no less indignant and signifi- 
cant silence To him, want of charity and want of truth 
were the worst of heresies. For him, to do justly, to love mercy, 
to walk humbly with the God of Justice and of Love, were the 
highest orthodoxy. Many have been the younger and the 
weaker brothers whom he has cheered, strengthened, sustained, 
along the dark and perilous way; not, it may be, with the heroie 
energy of Arnold, or with the soul-stirring fervor of Robertson, 
but with the hardly less assuring encouragement, because more 
unexpected, of the world-old, world-wide experience of one 
who, under his multiform familiarity with many men and many 
eities, had still retained a sympathy and an intelligence for 
whatever moved the conscience or sought the light, from what- 
ever quarter. So long as he lived, secure in his high position, 
there was a lasting pledge for the freedom, the generosity, and 
the justice of the English Church. So long as that frail and 
bent but venerable figure was seen moving in and out amongst 
us, so long as that keen bright eye looked out from beneath 
those kind yet solemn brows, there was a certainty of welcome 
for every fresh aspiration after life and knowledge; there was 
a pledge that the catastrophe which he so much dreaded, the 
severance of the thought of England from the religion of Eng- 
land, would not be wholly accomplished.” 
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Arr. IL—THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 
By Gustave J. Srozcxer, Mus.D., Yate Coiiece. 


SINCE my return from Europe, whither I went for the pur- 
pose of attending the Bayreuth Festival, many of my friends 
have questioned me about the musical enterprise, in which 
Wagner intended to prove the correctness of his conceptions of 
dramatic music. Questions are easily asked, but when we con- 
sider that it took Wagner twenty years to compose the Tetral- 
ogy, which comprises the Ring of the Nibelungen; when we 
furthermore consider that the audience was composed chiefly 
of musicians and art-critics whose opinions about the merit or 
demerit of Wagner's music by no means agree; I say, when we 
take all this into consideration, you will easily understand the 
embarrassment I felt, when such questions were asked of me 
with the expectation of an answer in one sentence. It is for 
the purpose of giving a reply, which will be satisfactory to my- 
self, and also I hope to my readers, that this Article has been 
prepared. 

So much pro and con has been written about Wagner and his 
music, that I propose first to say a few words about the princi- 
ples according to which all arts, and especially the fine arts, 
ought to be judged. I shall then compare Wagner’s ideas with 
them, and in the description of the Tetralogy point out the 
peculiarities of his system with its excellences and defects. 

Art, detined as a system of rules, by the observance of which 
the performance of actions is facilitated, includes the useful as 
well as the fine arts, but in connection with our subject we have 
only to deal with the latter. These rules form the technical 
part of art, and are an essential acquisition for the art student. 
Although one cannot be an artist without them, they are by no 
means sufficient to make one. Useful arts and the artizans 
may and ought to be satisfied with fulfilling the demands of 
an exact technique. Not so the fine arts and the artists. By 
them the technique is treated as a servant, by the labor of which 
an ideal conception is represented. The spiritual idea dictates 
to the artist the use of the forms, by means of. which a true 
representation of that thought, which stands mother to the 
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artistic creation, can be obtained. The artist will subject his 
learning, his progress in conception and treatment—all the re- 
quirements which the most exacting technique could demand— 
to the spiritual idea. He will exclude everything which does 
not serve as an expression to that commanding thought, and 
every such expression, once adopted, he will treat as subordi- 
nate to that idea. He will never allow it to be more than a 
servant, nor to assume offending self-importance. 

It is, however, not enough, in the fine arts, that an idea or 
sentiment be the source whence springs the artistic creation, 
but it must be in its expression (viz., the material form which 
it assumes) a beauty, the natural result of a gifted artist’s con- 
templating the workings of mind and soul. Art ts the expres- 
sion of beauty, beautifully expressed. What is beauty? Let me 
relate an incident out of my own experience to illustrate the 
answer—before I give it. When as a young man I studied 
music, my teacher, Mr. Joseph Krebs, a Catholic priest, re- 
quested me one day, to attend the rehearsal of a mass which 
was to be performed at his church. He instructed me to report 
to him my opinion of the composition. I did so, wrote out a 
lengthy criticism, and expected to hand it in at my next lesson. 
When I entered the recitation room, Mr. Krebs at once asked 
my opinion of the mass, before I had a chance to offer the 
argumentative document in my pocket. I replied, that it was 
a very pretty composition. “ Pretty!” sajd he, “pretty, you 
say?” ‘I did think it pretty,’ was my response. “Then,” said 
he, “it shall not be performed in my church, for only the beau- 
tiful shall enter the house of God.” And then followed a 
lengthy discussion about the beautiful and the pretty, which 
may be stated shortly as defining pretty, all that touches 
our physical senses in an agreeable manner, and beautiful, that 
which touches our souls. I objected to his condemning the 
mass on my, judgment, being so young and inexperienced, but 
his reply was, that he did not want nor need the opinion of an 
expert, or be should not have sent me. All he wanted to know 
was the impression the composition would leave upon a young 
mind. And as it was only pretty, it could not enter the sanc- 
tuary. “Take a seat,” he concluded, “the mass will never be 
performed.” 
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I have heard the testimony of many young people, who after 
the performance of comic opera, of negro minstrelsy, or even 
the more serious spectacular works, felt as if the evening was 
not properly concluded without some further indulgences. But 
after an opera by Gluck, Mozart, or Beethoven, after an oratorio 
by Handel, Haydn, or Mendelssohn, the wildest of them will 
go home silently and meditate on the impressions received. 

In the one case only the senses were reached, and not a very 
desirable appetite created ; in the other, the fibres of the heart 
were touched, and the vibrations of a responsive soul were 
listened to with elevating pleasure, opening the mind, as it 
were, to perceive a still greater work than that just witnessed. 
For every work of art will excite in us that curosity, which, 
after fancying it has exhausted all, feels at the very moment 
we turn away that has it seen or heard the smallest part only, 
and that a still greater work hovers invisibly above it. This 
attribute of a great work is an infallible touch-stone of its genu- 
ineness. In every one of the fine arts, in architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, and music, we find works which fill the 
soul with a longing for something still greater than that which 
we beliold,—a longing for beauty, of which the represented 
one in art is but the angelic guide to a more heavenly one. 

In the fine arts the faculties of mind and soul are called into 
requisition for the creation of works as well as for the contem- 
plation of them. The center of the creating as well as contem- 
plating power, however, lies in the heart. It is not enough to 
know what is good, true, moral, and holy, we must be made to 
feel it. And the province of all true art is to make us feel the 
beauty of what is good, true, moral, and holy. For that which 
subdues men most, is not conscious obedience, not forcibly 
repressed inclinations to evil, not the violent, self-guiding 
persistency in one rigid line of even exemplary conduct, but 
the unconscious reception of a kindly example; the gentle 
compliance with what the good and beautiful alluringly offer, 
and the habitual turning to the divine—like a butterfly to the 
sunlight. These are the powers which lead men mysteriously, 
but surely on. The forces of the mind must be aided by the 
allies of the soul. The most severe dictates from the brain 
will be readily obeyed, when approved by the heart. Work 
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is easy when liked, but almost impossible when hated. Earthly 
wisdom flows from the head, but in the inmost chambers of the 
heart lie the treasures bestowed by heaven. There dwell the 
beauties of divine origin, and whatever be the degrees of 
thought and reflection, they must not be against the tribunal 
of feeling, which holds its court in the soul. For there is no 
good, no truth, no moral, no holy, without beauty; and art, the 
fine arts teach it and represent it. 

Thus it will be seen that art performs an important task in 
the elevation of human nature. The fine sense of the Greeks, 
who in the fine arts are ever our masters and instructors, repre- 
sented the first poet-musician, “ Apollo,” singing to immortal 
poetry immortal music. “ Rocks and cliffs awakened, and the 
stony hearts dissolved; beasts of the forest were spell-bound, 
and the fierce instincts of man were tamed ; birds listened in 
their song, brooks ceased their lullaby, and the coarse laugh of 
revelry shuddered at those sounds which proclaimed to hu- 
manity the sweet power of art, the brightness of her glory and 
her eulightening harmony.”— List. 

So does the music of Beethoven subdue the instincts of 
ferocity, brutality, and sensuality. He, by the power of his 
art, softens the heart and ennobles it; he pours his harmonies 
over the contradictory elements in the soul of man, and 
awakens, encourages, and strengthens all that is noble in 
human nature; his melodies, like bright shining lights, lead 
upward and on to higher spheres, where low appetites and 
vulgar desires cannot be admitted. . 

There is a scene in the “ Mutual friend,” describing the end 
of a long journey to which Betty Higden came. The old 
woman, with her true and unfaltering adberence to her ideas of 
right and propriety, lies in the open tield. Deadly sickness 
has spread its pale veil over the wrinkled features of a withered 
body, which still holds a noble soul. Hexham holds her in her 
arms and administers all the consolations in her power. The 
dying Betty Higden relates her life, every page of which re- 
cords a suffering but always conteuted martyr. To the repeated 
anxious inquiry of Hexham, whether she should not lift her 
head higher, she replies, “‘ Not yet.” But when her tale is fin- 
ished she says to Hexham: “ Bless ye, now lift me, my love.” 
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The hand of the artist is shown in the following sentence, with 
which Mr. Dickens finishes the scene. ‘“ Lizzie Hexham very 
softly raised the weather-stained gray head, and lifted her as 
high—as heaven.” When we look at Raphael's Sistine Madonna, 
we do not feel as if the artist wished to awaken in us the feel- 
ing of a real form coming down through the frame, out of the 
real clouds. Nothing of the kind touches our heart. Perfectly 
certain that we have painted canvass before us, a dream never- 
theless steals over the soul and we feel carried upward and 
transformed. It opens the heavens to which the whole group, 
mother, child, St. Sixtus, Santa Barbara, and the figures of the 
angels belong, and carries the beholder there. So does the Dome 
of the Sistine Chapel by the creations of Michael Angelo open 
into a heavenly mansion; so does Handel’s Hallelujah lift the 
Dome, which is spread over our spirit’s vision, and we see the 
angels in never-resting groups join in the eternal Hallelujah to 
the Lord Omnipotent. 

Thus it will be seen, that art performs an important task in 
the elevation of human nature. Look at the imperishable 
monuments of architecture, and its frozen harmony carries 
every thought and feeling within you upward; examine the 
beauties of sculpture, and while in the act of doing so, you feel 
elevated and transformed ; stund before a masterpiece of painting 
and a dream steals over you, that carries you tothe heavens; 
listen to the poetry of a Milton, Shakspeare, Goethe, or Schiller, 
and you are changed for the moment almost into their equals; 
yield yourself up to the music of our glorious masters, and all 
profanity, all sensuality, all low appetites and vulgar desires 
are chased out of you. Every true work of art has invariably 
this tendency, and music, employed (perhaps unconsciously) for 
the very purpose in the home, the social circle, the church. and 
the state; music, greeting the infant with the sweet accents of 
maternal love and bidding in solemn strains the last farewell to 
life departed; music, joining innocent childhood in its mirth, 
cheering on ripened manhood in its activity; an encouraging 
friend in time of adversity, a relieving language to an over-bur- 
dened soul; music, more than any of its sister arts, bas the 
power to lead us from the material to the ideal, to lift us from 
low desires to high aspirations, from the flesh to the spirit, from 
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earth to heaven. ‘This is the spirit in which the great masters 
of art conceive their missions. Just so they thought and felt 
once, think and feel now, and will think and feel hereafter. 
With this preface of general remarks on art, I will now pro- 
ceed to Wagner and his mission. Wagner wants to unite all 
the branches of the fine arts in the production of the “ Drama 
of the Future.” Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, and 
Music, which were all united once, in the representations of the 
ancients, are now each going its own way to perfection. Ac- 
cording to his view, such perfection cannot be reached, except 
by the codperation of all of them in the Drama. Music without 
such codperation, or absolute music as he calls it, is an error. 
It needs poetry, to explain it. It is only by the combined ac- 
tion of the singers, of paintings, decorations, and the architecture 
of the theater, that its greatest effect can be attained. With 
him, music is but an ornament, to embellish poetry, its object 
and subject. Examining the opera as existing, he found that 
it was an absurdity, when considered as a musical drama. It 
conveyed no ideas, simply because in its composition the com- 
poser had none. Poetry furnished not the leading thoughts, 
but the foundation for sylableizing highly elaborate vocaliza- 
tion. The Opera was treated as a vehicle in which the singer 
could show himself to his best advantage. It was like a statue, 
exhibited upon the stage for the purpose of allowing the differ- 
ent singers to paint it with the colors that suited them best. 
What the result would be, must be, he had ‘no difficulty in 
showing by the productions of the most successful of operatic 
composers. All of them were under the command of the singer. 
The latter was the dictator; he had to be consulted and 
satisfied, or the Opera could never be brought out. Dramatic 
action, dramatic truth—the logical result of a play, well cast,— 
were minor considerations, The singer was the reigning power, 
and to him all art had to render obeisance. Wagner, who is of 
strong revolutionary tendencies, made short work of the singer. 
He deposed him, and as a consequence broke all the forms 
in which he was wont to express himself. Thus, Aria, Duo, 
Trio, the concerted ensemble, and the Chorus, had to share 
the singer’s fate. Instead of singers, he employs actors who 
declaim musically. Instead of well phrased airs, he claims the 
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invention of an endless melodic flow, which adapts itself to 
every word and action of the play, thus giving to the poetry 
its highest expression. For every prominent situation and 
character he invents a leading musical motive, which accom- 
panies it whenever it appears or reappears. As auxiliaries are 
used: 1. The music of the orchestra, which under his treat- 
ment is now the principal factor in the opera. 2. The group- 
ing of actors into living tableaux. 3. The reproduction of the 
phenomena of-nature. 4. The architecture of the theater, in 
building not only temples and palaces, but also subterranean 
caves, the habitations of the dwarfs, of the giants, and of the 
gods. 5. Paintings, representing beautiful landscapes, illumin- 
ated by ever-changing light. Thus in accordance with his 
views, he draws all the fine arts into his service. The musical 
drama of the future is therefore not simply a musical work. 
On the contrary, all the arts claim an equal share. It is the 
product of their union under the guidance of his hand. 

As to the forms of poetry, Wagner has adopted alliteration. 
Iambics and trochees and all the measures in ancient and mod- 
ern use were found unfit for the Nibelungen, except allitera- 
tion, which is used in the old Edda and the Volsungen and 
Nibelungen-Saga’s, from which the theme for the ring of the 
Nibelungen is taken. He handled this material with the ut- 
most freedom, for the purpose of employing all the fine arts as 
interpreters of his system. There is one reigning idea through- 
out the four dramas which comprise the Tetralogy, viz: the 
curse of the gold, which destroys all who are hunting for it, 
gods, giants, dwarfs, and men. The preliminary drama of the 
first night contains the genesis of the work and brings but 
gods, giants, and dwarfs upon the stage. These three are 
antagonistic forces. The gods, who dwell in Walhalla; the 
giants, who live upon high precipices and inaccessible moun- 
tains; and the dwarfs, who are busy in the bowels of the earth, 
strive for supremacy, obtainable through the gold, hidden in 
the waters of the river Rhine. This Rhinegold comes first 
into the possession of the dwarfs. The gods deprive them of 
it, but have to deliver it to the giants as ransom, from whom it 
is won by man. The curse of the gold, however, brings destruc- 
tion to every one of its possessors and the drama ends by re- 
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storing it to the River Rhine, whence it was originally taken. 
Thus a ring becomes the symbol of the whole Tetralogy ; the 
end runs back to the beginning. 

As none of Germany’s opera houses would have the facilities 
or personalia for the representation of the Ring of the Nibel- 
ungen, Wagner formed a joint stock company, the members 
of which, under the name of Patrons, were furnished with a 
Patronat's-schein (a ticket at the price of 900 marks=$2650 in 
gold), which admitted them to a cycle of three performances, 
each consisting of the whole drama of four nights. With funds 
thus raised, Wagner laid the corner-stone to the theater in 
Bayreuth in 1872. Its plan was conceived and carried out 
according to the principle of concentrating all the attention of 
the audience upon the stage. The auditorium is built in the 
form of an amphitheater. At its highest point is the King’s 
gallery, extending just behind the last row of seats over the 
whole width of the auditorium. It accommodates 100 persons. 
Above it a gallery for free admissions gives room for 205. From 
the King’s gallery down to the stage the rows of seats hold 
1845 persons There are no aisles, no Proscenium boxes, nothing 
to attract the attention from the stage. The auditorium is con- 
ceived in the spirit of a free arena, in the antique style, framed 
in on both sides with Corinthian columns, between which are 
the entrances, and on the sides of which are the chandeliers for 
lighting the house. The side walls reach without a break to 
the ceiling, which in form of a tent seems to stretch into the 
ether. 

The length of the whole stage is 108 feet, width 113 feet, 
height 87 feet. The depth under the stage is 30 feet. It is 
here that the orchestra is seated, in a diminutive amphi- 
theater-form, like the auditorium. At its highest point sits the 
conductor, facing all his performers. The lowest half is roofed 
over in the shape of a prompter’s box, its open face looking 
toward the conductor; its upper half is roofed over in a similar 
but reversed way, so that its open space shows toward the 
stage. The sound from the lower portion is by the reflecting 
roof thrown upon the higher portion of the orchestral amphi- 
theater, and from there upon the stage by the reversed roof. 
The string and wooden instruments are placed under the upper 
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roof, the brass and bass instruments under the lower. The 
so-called Proscenium, thus divided by the upper roof (which 
projects a little over the floor of the stage), leads by two 
passages into the auditorium, from which it is divided by a 
curtain, brown and gray in stripes, and hemmed in by a golden 
border. It is drawn aside and upwards so as to leave the im- 
pression that some unseen hands have moved it very gracefully 
out of sight. The whole house is held in the same colors as the 
curtain, and fills the beholder with a sober, expectant spirit, 
from which it is impossible to escape. The building in its 
outside appearance betrays its temporary character. Its frame- 
work is of wood, bricked in; and back of the stage is an addi- 
tional building for the engine, for motors, and for machinery. 

The following forces were employed for the performance of 
the Tetralogy in August last: 

1. The Orchestra.—It consisted of 82 violins, 12 violas, 12 
cellos, 8 bassos, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 1 English horn, 3 clarionets, 
1 bass clarionet, 4 bassoons, 1 contra-bassoon, 7 French horns, 
4 tubas, 1 contra-bass tuba, 3 trumpets, 1 bass trumpet, 4 trom- 
bones, 1 bass trombone, 8 pair of kettle-drums, 8 harps, a 32- 
feet organ-bass, and six supernumeraries, in al] 120 men, under 
the direction of Hans Richter, the Vienna Capellmeister. Most 
of this foree was composed of concert masters, professors, 
virtuosi, court-and-chamber musicians, who volunteered their 
services. Hence the performance in midsummer, when all 
those engaged at the principal opera houses have their vacation, 
during which they could respond to Wagner's call. _ 

2. The Singers, numbering 23 solo and 37 chorus singers, 60 
in all. 

8. The Mechanical Artists, represented by 1 machinist, 2 
decoration-painters, 1 stage-builder, 2 architects, 1 professor 
for costumes and requisites, 1 for chorography, and 1 engineer 
for illumination. Each of these bad workmen at his disposal. 

The active artistic force in the representation of the Ring was 
therefore 190 men. The rehearsals began June 3d, and ended 
August 9th. On the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th of the latter month 
the first performance took place; a week later the second, and 
the following week the third and last. I attended the second 


performance. 
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The Rhinegold. 


The prologue to the Trilogy makes us acquainted with the 
forces which are to be employed in the following performances. 
It contains the germs out of which the dramatic characters are 
developed. The performance begins at 6 o'clock. From the 
middle of the afternoon until the drawing of the curtain, the 
visitors walk or drive to the hill upon which the theater stands, 
about a mile and a half outside of Bayreuth. They gather in 
groups upon the walks in open air, or in the restaurants erected 
on both sides of the slope, upon which the opera-house stands 
above them in the middle. These groups are formed largely 
according to nationality, crafts, social grades in society, and 
occasional acquaintanceships. Scientific men, poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and architects; journalists and bankers, 
counts and princes, were all represented, coming from almost 
every civilized country. It seemed as if the pictures of cele- 
brated men, which we see in art stores, had suddenly stepped 
out of their frames, and stood right before you. One could not 
walk three steps without giving elbow-room to some celebrity. 
Suddenly the conversational hum in this babel of tongues is 
interrupted by the call of eight trumpeters, the signal to take 
seats. Everybody responds by going to that entrance, which 
leads him to his moveable cane seat, where he waits, standing 
and talking until the signal is repeated within the house. From 
that moment until the curtain drops not a sound is heard from 
the audience. The lights are turned down, the seats lowered 
and taken, and all eyes fixed upon the curtain. The prelude 
begins. In the deepest bass an organ-point is intoned upon 
E flat, which lasts through the whole introduction. Horns 
follow each other successively in the intervals of the Major 
Triad in E flat, and a motive is created, which denotes the 
primitive condition of the world; innocent and happy, because 
undisturbed by passions and emotions, and the train of feelings 
created by them. The effect of this composition is a peculiar 
one. The mind of the listener cannot but accept the fact that 
it is on the eve of an event, in which primitive elements unfold 
themselves to its eye. No other composer has ever attempted 
acomposition of such length (136 measures) with the harmony 
of but one chord. Yet no monotony is felt. The gradation 
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from the lowest depths to the highest pitch, from the softest 
pp. to the loudest ff., from the lull and murmur of a few instru- 
ments to the talk and uproar of them all, is so well distributed, 
that by the time the curtain opens, you are well prepared for 
the picture which unfolds itself, only dimly visible out of mists 
and vapors. Under a dark green twilight the first scene pre- 
sents itself. It is laid upon that portion of the bottom of the 
Rhine where rocks and cliffs abound. In its quietly flowing 
waters, which fill the whole space of the stage, swim the Rhine- 
daughters in graceful movements. They watch over the pure 
Rhinegold resting upon one of the rocks. In monosyllables 
they chant their lovely Wagalaweia. Alberich, the dwarf king 
of the Nibelungen, deformed, homely, and full of mischief, 
comes from a subterranean passage and watches the nymphs. 
He tries to make love and to catch first one and then another, 
and becomes comically excited by his failures. Whilst he 
shakes his fist at the Rhine-daughters, a sunbeam penetrates 
the waters, and reveals the gold. It shines with radiant splen- 
dor. The whole river seems to be warmed up by the glittering 
sunbeam, which is reflected a thousandfold by the gold, now 
in dazzling light. The scenic effect is beautiful. One sits 
before the picture enchanted. Like as in a dream one looks 
at the fairy scene before him, which the nymphs, singing and 
swimming, enliven by their graceful movements and lively 
song. Alberich, astonished, bewildered, and still under the 
excitement of his unsuccessful attempts, asks for the meaning 
of the luster which sheds its magic through the waters. The 
nymphs laugh at him, and in their soliloquy reveal the fact 
that the power sleeping in the gold would make its possessor 
the master of the world. No one however could get the charm 
without abjuring love forever. They tease the dwarf, telling 
him that no danger could be anticipated from one who had 
chased them through the ordeal just passed. To their dismay, 
Alberich, overmastered by a demoniac determination, curses 
love, steals the gold, and disappears in the passage through 
which he entered. The nymphs dive after him, and amid cries 
of despair are swallowed up by the waters of the Rhine, which 
are disturbed, and move in heavy convulsions down into an 
endless abyss. By degrees the scene changes from a disturbed 
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river into a misty region, behind which a twilight illumination 
converts the fogs into light clouds. The gray dawn of ap- 
proaching morn dissolves these into invisible sther, and re- 
veals a beautiful landscape, with Wotan and Fricka sleeping 
upon flowery beds. In the background stands a castle, illu- 
minated with growing splendor by tke rising sun. To this, the 
second scene, the orchestral interlude leads through descriptive 
music into the incomparably beautiful Walhallmotiv, the appro- 
priate interpreter of the scene. 

The design of the first scene seems to be, to represent the 
primary conditions of innocence by the pure gold, the primitive 
element of the water, and the nymphs. Alberich disturbs the 
era of innocence by cursing love and stealing the gold ; eternal 
night breaks over the guilty depth. The music to the entire 
scene is entrusted to the orchestra, with the exception of that 
portion which is sung by the Rhine-daughters, The description 
of the sinking of the waters into the endless abyss, by the 
orchestral music, is a master piece of its kind. The musical 
declamations of Alberich scarcely go beyond the bounds of 
ordinary speech. 

Before proceeding with the second scene, I will explain the 
nature and office of the deities appearing in the drama. 

Wotan and Fricka stand, according to the northern mythology, 
at the head of the Asen or columns, upon which the foundation 
of the world rests, as Jupiter and Juno stood at the head of the 
Olympian gods. 

Wotan is the spirit of nature, the sum of all creating forces, 
the father of all. 

Fricka, the wife of Wotan, is the protectress of matrimony, 
and gives blessing to the family relations. 

Donner (Thunder) is the mightiest of the Asen after Wotan. 
His attribute is the hammer, with which he gathers the clouds 
into the storm and defends Walhalla against the giants (just 
as Jupiter hurled the thunderbolts against the Cyclops, when 
they tried to storm Olympus). 

Frya is the goddess of Spring, Love and Immortality. 

Erda is the personification of mother earth. 

Froh is the god of peace and commerce. 

VoL. XXXVI. 18 
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Loge, Loki, is the personification of fire in its destructive 
capacity. He is the bad principle, the Mephistopheles among 
the gods, distinguished by tricks, deceit, cunning (and the 
abilities of a modern prime minister). 

Fafner and Fasolt are giants. The words imply watchmen 
of a treasure. 

Walhalla is a compound of wal = the body of a fallen hero, 
and halla, the equivalent for our word hall. It signifies the 
heavenly place where the bodies of fallen heroes are received 
by Wotan. 

The second scene, with Wotan and Fricka sleeping upon 
flowery beds in a most enchanting landscape, with the palace of 
the gods towering up in the background, is a perfecé wonder of 
stage effects. It captivates the eye of the beholder by its never 
dreamt-of splendor. Between the castle and the resting place 
of Wotan and Fricka flows the Rhine. Upon its borders out 
of subterranean regions grows the elm tree of the world. Its 
branches stretch into the heavens; the clouds are its leaves and 
the stars are its golden fruit. The castle was built by the 
giants for Wotan, who had promised them the goddess Frya as 
arecompense. He did so by the advice of Loge. Fricka also 
wanted the building. She is like Juno, jealous of her mighty 
spouse, and thinks he will like home better, when it is a 
splendid mansion. 

As Wotan awakes he sees the castle, of which he was dream- 
ing, in reality before him. While he expresses his satisfaction 
and delight, Fricka utters her sorrow over the expected loss of 
Frya. During their dialogue, Frya comes in great haste, 
praying for protection against the gaints, who follow and claim 
her. Fricka, Froh and Donner, coming from the opposite side, 
intend to shelter her against the Cyclops, but Wotan is unwilling 
to break the contract, which is carved upon his spear. Finally, 
Loge appears, and is appealed to by Wotan, to find a way out of 
the dilemma, into which they got by his advice. Loge, instead 
of applying himself to the case in question, relates the story of 
Alberich’s theft of the Rhinegold, and tells them that a ring 
and tarn-helmet have already been made out of the gold; the 
first ensuring the reign over all the world, the second enabling 
its possessor to make himself invisible or to change into what- 
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ever form he should wish. He embellishes his tale with 
ingenious descriptions of the immense treasures stored up by 
the Nibelungen. By this device he creates in gods and giants 
the strongest desire for the possession of ring and helmet and 
treasures. The giants offer to release Frya in exchange for the 
Nibelungenhort. Wotan also is determined to have it, but on 
no condition will he part with it. (The whole controversy 
reminds one of the story of the huntsmen who divided the 
bear’s hide before they had him.) The giants, getting impatient, 
finally take Frya by force, promising Wotan to give him time 
until next day’s eve, when he will have to produce the 
Nibelungenhort for them, or part with the goddess forever. 
The helpless gods stand by and suffer her to be dragged away 
by the giants. Wotan, assisted by his adviser Loge, descends 
now through a crevice in the rocks to Nibelheim, the home of 
the dwarfs. Sulphurous vapors rise immediately upon their 
disappearance, spreading over the whole stage and changing into 
dark clonds rising upwards. By degrees the clouds are trans- 
formed into rocks and cliffs forming subterranean caves, The 
whole scene seems to sink deeper and deeper into the bowels 
of the earth. A dark-red twilight dawns upon the ever chang- 
ing aspect of the scene; from the farthest distance the tinkling 
sound of anvils reaches the ear, which first seems to come 
nearer and louder and then again is lost in the distance in the 
softest echos and reverberations. At this point the scene 
presents a seemingly endless cave, with numberless shafts and 
levels. The music wanders from the mysteriously busy motive, 
illustrating the character of Loge, through chromatic runs in 
Arpeggio harmonies, into the characteristic forging motive, 
accompanied by the Fanfare of the Rhinegold. Into this sea 
of sound, the tuned anvils behind the scene add their rhythmi- 
eal beauties. The symbolic meaning of this mixture of 
motives is to tell the story, that the ring has already been made 
by the Nibelungen. 

Again it is the wonderful splendor of the scene, created 
gradually before the beholder’s eye, that keeps the audience 
spell-bound. In the cave is seen Alberich, who drags the 
reluctant Mime (his brother, the smith, by whose skill ring and 
helmet were made) from one of the side chambers. He pays 


‘ 
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the workman by kicks and cuffs. He pinches, slaps, and whips 
him, and when he departs for the forge, leaves him half dead 
upon the ground. In this condition Mime is found by Wotan 
and Loge, who descend through an opening in the top of the 
cavern. From him they learn all about ring and helmet. 
Alberich, however, returns very soon, driving with his whip 
the whole crowd of Nibelungen before him. They carry his 
accumulated treasures upon their backs and put them upon a 
heap. They perform their task silently, forming the most 
grotesque groups in peculiar and laughable movements, largely 
dictated by Alberich’s whip. At the moment of noticing 
Wotan and Loge the Nibelungen are commanded by their king 
to depart with their treasure. Under cries of despair the 
strange crowd disappears. Alberich now wants to know the 
reason of the visit from such mighty guests. Loge assures him 
of their friendly design, tells him of the fabulous tales which 
they had heard of his wealth, and succeeds in exciting in the 
dwarf the desire to show his mighty rivals what he could do 
with the helmet. He changes first into a dragon and then into 
a toad, in which form they capture and bind him and return to 
the surface of the earth. The scene changes in the reverse 
order into a free landscape upon mountain heights overhung by 
mists and clouds. Wotan and Loge bring Alberich from a 
shaft and induce him to part with his treasures, for his freedom. 
He gives the curse to the gold into the bargain and returns to 
his home. The fogs clear away, from one side comes Donner, 
Froh, and Fricka, from the other the giants and Frya, the captive 
goddess, whose presence restores the youthful appearance of 
the gods which they had lost since her captivity. By the 
advice of Erda, who appears as a vision, Wotan finally yields 
to the demands of the giants, and Frya is liberated in exchange 
for the Nibelungen treasure. Fafner and Fasolt pack the 
ransom in sacks and get into a dispute about the division of the 
spoils. In the encounter which follows, Fasolt is killed, and 
Erda’s prophecy that a curse clings to the gold, is fulfilled. 
Wotan commands Donner to clear the mists and fogs away. 
He, in obedience, ascends to the highest peak of the mountains 
in the background and commands the vapors to form them- 
selves into thunder clouds. Lightning and thunder follow, 
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with all the uproar of enraged elements. When the calm is 
restored a rainbow appears over the river, forming a bridge to 
a castle standing in the clouds in splendor and light. Over 
this rainbow-bridge the gods walk into their new mansion, 
built by the giants and paid for by the dwarfs. For the first 
time the name of Walhalla is applied to the castle. This 
closing scene, although poetically conceived, was not executed 
as well as the former ones. Clouds, mists and vapors could no 
longer be employed to heighten the illusion. The sinking 
evening sun illuminated it rather too distinctly. The rainbow 
looked like a painted drawbridge, over which gods with very 
human faces strode with the customary abominable stage 
strides. But the music accompanying the scene was beautiful. 
The Walhalla motive developed itself into a splendid orchestral 
composition, which took the listener into higher regions. 
Whether or no, he was transformed, carried away with the 
gods to heavenly mansions. 

As will be observed, Wagner has in this first of the dramas 
adhered very severely to his system. With the exception of 
the Rhine-daughters’ charming song, all the dramatic characters 
had only musical declamation. Embellished, however, as it 
was, by the all-absorbing descriptive music of the orchestra, it 
could not be understood, and remained a sealed book to those 
who had not made themselves acquainted with the text before- 
hand. The same may be said of the music. Its leading mo- 
tives, their applications and combinations, as a matter of neces- 
sity, had to address themselves more to the head than the 
heart, more to the understanding than the feeling. Wagner in 
deposing the singer has installed other despots in his place. 
The orchestra and the scenery are more domineering than the 
singer in his wildest excesses. 

The vapors and clouds are not always a dramatic necessity. 
A god, upon his disappearance, should leave no sulphurous 
vapors behind, which are more in harmony with his Satanic 
majesty. In the Rhinegold they are made to appear for the 
purpose of changing the scene. Wagner himself has very 
severely and justly condemned such practices. He calls them 
effects, a word used in the German language for a result without 
acause. He has been severely criticized by his opponents for 
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mishaps in the machinery and the consequent failure in the scenic 
representation. I think it unjust to Wagner the poet and 
composer, however well applied to Wagner the performer. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that Rhinegold is a drama 
well constructed for the display of scenery, and the peculiar 
musical talent of the composer. In descriptive music of the 
wonderful and exceptional he succeeds best, and Rhinegold pre- 
sents a succession of such scenes. 


The Walkiire. 


The word, a compound of Wal, already explained, and 
kiiren, to prepare, signifies the female attendants of the gods. 
The Walkiiren, clad in armor and mounted on spirited horses, 
decide the fate of heroes in battles, and prepare and bring the 
fallen ones to the heavenly mansions. These heroes are har- 
vested, so to speak, in compliance with the wish and will of 
the Wotan, in order to gather a host of the noblest and strong- 
est of the human race for the defence of Walhalla against the 
Giants. Symbolically the Walkiiren are the personification 
of the will and wish of Wotan. 

Ring, helmet, and Nibelungen treasure are now in the posses- 
sion of the Giant Fafner, who hides them in a large cavern in 
the midst of a wild forest. He changes himself into a dragon by 
means of the Tarn helmet and keeps watch over them. Wotan, 
in order not to lose the reign over the world, must regain the 
ring. Neither he, being bound by his contract, nor any other 
god, can do anything directly. Wotan must raise among men 
a hero, who will conquer the dragon so that be can repossess 
himself of the treasure. 

With these explanations we will again go into the theater. 
The performance begins at four. Two hours are allowed for each 
of the three acts, of which each of the last three dramas consist. 
Between every act sufficient time (from a half to three-quarters 
of an hour) is allowed for a visit to the restaurants. After the 
audience is seated, called by the signal as on the first day, the 
orchestra r>presen's in a wild and stormy prelude the last 
phases of a subsiding thunder storm. It has a few reminis- 
cences of the last scene in Rhinegold, and of Donner with the 
hammer and the motive, by which he then and there gathered 
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the clouds into the storm. When the last echoes of the thunder 
reverberate through the house and the marked staccatos of the 
thunder-motive fall upon our ear like heavy straggling rain- 
drops, left behind the raging storm, then the curtain opens and 
the view presents a room in an ancient German mansion. A 
giant elm tree spreads its branches over the roof. Its trunk is 
in the middle of the room. Upon the walls bang household 
utensils and braided mats. ‘To the right is a collossal fireplace, 
to the left and toward the back are doors, the latter leading 
into the open air. Through this door, enters Siegmund hastily, 
and nervously agitated. He sinks exhausted upon the floor 
and falls asleep. Thus finds him Sieglinde, the wife of 
Hunding, whose abode the room represents. Siegmund, aroused, 
asks for water. Sieglinde offers him refreshments, and makes 
him acquainted with the name of her husband. During their 
interview they become passionately attached to each other, so 
much so, that Sieglinde resolves to fly with Siegmund from the 
yoke of oppression, to which she was forced by Hunding. 
Hunding had conquered and killed her whole family of broth- 
ers and sisters (except a twin brother and her father) and then 
wedded her. The music, in extreme beauty, describes the agi- 
tation of both and the gradual growth of their attachment. 
The love motive, expressing the sentiment of just such lovers, 
is charming and enchanting beyond description, not—as giv- 
ing expression to the radiant joy of innocent love in its first 
spotless dawn, but as the utterance of the rejoicing of a heart, 
held in chains by a mortal enemy, and anticipating the ap- 
proaching morn of its release by the guidance of love. It is musi- 
cally a justly celebrated scene, although the discovery of Sieg- 
mund as the twin brother of Sieglinde, dampens the otherwise 
magnificent treatment of the mightiest of human passions. 
Meanwhile Hunding returns from the forest and finds Siegmund, 
his mortal enemy, at his own hearth and home. The laws of 
ancient German hospitality forbid him to take advantage of 
Siegmund’s helplessness. He is unmolested while under his roof. 
With an invitation to mortal combat on the next morning, he 
retires, asking Sieglinde to prepare him his night cup. In 
complying with his command, she mixes him a potion, which 
keeps him in the bonds of helpless sleep through the entire 
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night. She returns to Siegmund, who is in great distress be- 
cause of his fate to be in the grasp of his enemy without a 
weapon of defense. But Sieglinde shows him the handle of a 
sword, sticking out of the trunk of the elm tree. She tells him that 
an old man (Wotan) once thrust it in there and said that the 
man who could draw it out, should not be conquered. Sieg- 
mund with strong effort frees the steel. In their excitement 
over the anticipated success of the next day’s encounter, they 
are suddenly interrupted by the violent opening of the back 
door. Spring has burst it open, to come and woe Love, its sis- 
ter. A lovely night, illuminated by the full moon, shines into 
the room; entreating Zephyrs fan coolingly the burning faces 
of the loving pair, who transfigured by the pale moonlight, 
hold themselves in each other’s arms. In the introduction to 
Siegmund’s love-song the flutes and violins sound like voices of 
sweetly-cooing nightingales and the thrilling chirp of the cricket. 
In the treatment of this song and in the whole scene to its end, 
art, as represented by Wagner, reaches its highest point of cul- 
mination. All the scene seems to tremble under the wild glow 
of sensual love. As the air of the spring night is penetrated 
through and through by the pale moonlight, so are the listeners’ 
senses captivated by this scene. It is impossible to criticize, 
while hearing it. All aesthetics, theory, and morals, are chased 
out of one; one’s breath is bated and the beating of the heart 
seems to stand still, the whole soul bewitched by an irresistible 
power. It is true, that after the intoxicating enjoyment is 
over, you perceive the ethical anarchy of the whole scene, 
which upsets all the holy emotions of a pure soul, defies the 
teachings of all morality and is in direct antagonism to estab- 
lished rules and customs. But during the performance, all that 
is sensual in human nature is wrought up to its wildest activity 
by the alluringly tempting music. The curtain closes upon a 
scene which offends Morality and Religion, wakes up those 
sleeping passions in human nature which a refined and culti- 
vated taste must abhor and detest. The masterly treatment is 
all the more offensive, because of its influence upon a sensitive 
nature. 

The second act, introduced by a prelude with the sword motive 
as a basis, upon which the love motive and the rhythm of the 
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ride of the Walkiiren play in ingeniously intermingled figures, 
shows upon the opening of the curtain a wild and rocky narrow 
mountain chain. A gorge leads from the background to the 
front, over which the rocks at their highest point form a natural 
bridge. Brunhilde (the Walkiire) in full armor, and Wotan 
appear ; the god instructs the former to give victory to Siegmund 
in his battle with Hunding. Amid joyful exclamations in one 
of the most difficult strains which ever the obstinacy of a musician 
could invent, but which is of striking characteristic originality, 
Brunhilde departs and climbing from cliff to cliff shouts her 
Ho-jo-to-ho! Her final disappearance beyond the highest peak 
of the mountain chain is followed by the arrival of Fricka in 
herchariot. The goddess comes to ask vengeance for the double 
violations of adultery and incest by Siegmund and Sieglinde. 
After a long dialogue Wotan yields to the persuasions of Fricka 
and instructs the returning Brunhilde to bring Siegmund to 
Walhalla; she, the offspring of Wotan and Erda and the 
favorite of the god, tries in vain to prevail upon him to keep to 
his first resolution, and finally departs to fulfill the parental 
command. The music to this scene is only palatable to the 
musician, who can trace the leading motives, skilfully intro- 
duced to support the most conflicting arguments. Even he 
must be satisfied with what reflection and thought can offer. 
The heart is not reached, the feelings not enlisted. Wotan in 
this scene is simply an absurdity. As a god he ought to reign, 
but lacks the talents of a ruler; he wants to shelter the world 
with his spear, but breaks laws whenever he finds it in his in- 
terest so to do; he wants to bring up a race of heroes, and is 
himself a slave. Of all the characters in the drama this god is 
the poorest, drawn with a total disregard of the qualities inher- 
ent in adeity. Brunhilde on the contrary is the best ; her sym- 
pathy with the lovers, which brings her in conflict with her 
duties, is given in very touching language, supported by music 
which reaches the heart. 

The third scene is opened by the appearance of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, coming over the bridge in their flight. She urges 
him to farther flight; he entreats her to rest. Brunhilde joins 
them and informs Siegmund of his approaching death. He is 
willing to follow the Walkiire if in company with Sieglinde. 
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This is denied, and in the deepest distress he draws his sword 
with the intention of putting an end to his and Sieglinde’s 
existence. The music to this episode is very beautiful. The 
preparatory sounds from the orchestra steal into our hearts like 
the pangs of a death-struggle. The muffled kettle-drums pre- 
sent a rhythmical phrase of four measures as a symbol of the 
mysterious workings of Providence. The majestic Walhalla- 
motive, with the song of fate and the dialogue of Siegmund and 
Brunhilde, form the ground-harmony to this part of the scene. 
When Siegmund is so strongly determined not to part from 
Sieglinde, Brunhilde takes compassion on the hero, and against 
the command of Wotan promises to shelter him. Hunding’s 
approach is announced by the distant call of horns. Brunhilde 
mounts her horse and gallops away. Dark clouds rush over 
the scene; thunder and lightning issue forth; the mountains 
and rocks are obscured by the stormy elements. Nearer draws 
the enemy; louder call the horns and more impetuously. 
Siegmund prepares himself for battle. With a kiss he parts 
from the beloved one, who has fainted. The love-song of the 
first act sounds sweetly once more from the orchestra, like the 
last greeting of a dying one. Siegmund disappears in the 
darkness. Occasionally the battle-ground is illuminated by 
lightning. The combatants stand upon the rocky bridge con- 
fronted. Sieglinde, awakening from her swoon, comprehends 
the situation at once, and makes an effort to throw herself be- 
tween husband and lover, but is blinded by a glaring light 
above Siegmund. Ina fiery cloud in the air appears Brunhilde, 
protecting Siegmund with her shield. At the moment when 
Siegmund tries to thrust his sword through Hunding, a red fire 
breaks from the opposite side through the clouds and reveals 
Wotan above Hunding, whom he shelters with his shield. 
Siegmund’s sword breaks in pieces and he is killed by his 
antagonist. Brunhilde falls back frightened, gathers the broken 
pieces of the sword and lifts Sieglinde upon her horse, flying 
before the enraged Wotan, who is in uncontrollable anger at 
her disobedience. Wotan disappears amid thunder and light- 
ning, with which the scene closes. This whole scene does not 
fail to make its impression. Mountains, cliffs and rocks, thun- 
der and lightning, do not seem simply an illusion. There they 
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are in reality, and the wild and strange music carries the 
audience right into the very scenes. One lives there, acts with 
the actors, fights with the antagonists, is enlisted for or against 
them, and hopes for the successful escape of Brunhilde with her 
ward. The different motives, interwoven to illustrate the action 
musically, finally yield to the preponderating overbearance of 
the motive of the ride of the Walkiiren, which at this point is 
worked into the well known concert piece. It opens the third 
act. The galloping theme is intoned by brass instruments, the 
violins, subdivided, storm around it, in crying and wildly- 
mixed tone figures. One thinks himself in the midst of the wild 
hunt of the flying Dutchman. Before, behind, around you, 
neighing of horses galloping through the air, snapping of whips, 
and the wild Tully-ho/ of the huntsmen. The curtain rises, and 
the view presents the highest peak of a rocky mountain, under 
which is the entrance to a cave. Four of the Walkiiren are 
encamped upon the peak. They are clad in armor, and sing 
their wild ho-jo-to-ho/ Through the clouds come the other 
Walkiiren on horseback, with the bodies of slain heroes thrown 
over their saddles. Their conversation; their unearthly laugh 
in sixth-accords; their ho-jo-to-ho, shouted through speaking- 
tubes from the clouds toward the peak; their ejaculations, 
clothed in strange harmonies, make the scene one of the wild- 
est imaginable. Untamed forces of nature seem to have gotten 
loose. The effect is magnificent, although it lacked the reality 
of a former performance in Munich, where young grooms per- 
formed the ride in the clouds upon trained horses. In Bayreuth 
flying machines were used. Brunhilde with Sieglinde appear 
last. The other Walkiiren shun her, when they learn of her 
disobedience. Brunhilde now entreats Sieglinde to continue 
her flight alone, toward the forest where Fafner dwells in his 
eave. Wotan would not dare to pursue her there. She gives 
the broken pieces of Siegmund’s sword to her as her inheritance. 
Scarce has she left, when Wotan comes in a thunder-shower, 
and commands Brunhilde to give up Sieglinde. She, unable 
to do so, prays for mild punishment. The god banishes her 
from Walhalla, and condemns her to remain upon a rock in a 
deep sleep. She is to become the prize of the first passer-by, 
who will awaken her. All the other Walkiiren leave the scene 
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in the greatest distress on hearing Wotan’s hard judgment. 
Brunhilde, upon her knees and in the deepest anguish, prays 
for a milder sentence. Wotan makes the punishment lighter 
by encircling her with a burning fire, through which none but a 
hero would dare to penetrate. The heavens suddenly become 
clear, the sun in purple colors sinks below the horizon, and a 
‘beautiful twilight illuminates the farewell scene between Wotan 
and his favorite daughter. He kisses the godhead from her 
eyes. She sinks upon a hill of moss, under the branches of a 
fir tree. He closes her helmet and covers her with her shield. 
Then he marks with his spear a circle, upon which the flames 
burst forth, burning brighter and brighter until the whole is 
enclosed in fire, when the curtain drops upon the last scene of 
the Walkiire. 

It will be readily believed, that Wagner has improved the 
scenes in this drama by his undoubted ability as a composer 
and performer. I think of him as a performer, when I recall 
the picture, which represented Brunhilde in the last scene, 
carried out according to his dictates. It seemed a statue of ex- 
quisite beauty, in the midst of a beautiful landscape, illuminated 
by the ever-changing colors of the sunset. Every fold of the 
white satin dress, every bend of the arm and hand ; the position 
of the whole body, the closed helmet and glittering shield ; were 
so masterly arranged, that an artist might well take a lesson from 
such a picture. In my mind it lives with the best of statues 
which it has been my fortune to see. The réle of Brunhilde is 
of extreme difficulty and was entrusted to Frau Materna, of 
Vienna, an artist of very superior gifts and attainments. 

Wagner has been very severely criticised for the creations of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde as brother and sister. His friends 
point at the old Edda, where they are represented in that rela- 
tion. This is true, but their union in the old drama was a 
dramatic necessity, logically developed, and such it is not in 
the Walkiire. Why then has he nevertheless risked the shock, 
which this treatment must necessarily give to our conceptions 
of matrimonial relations? Undoubtedly—in my opinion—be- 
cause of his thorough knowledge of himself. It is impossible 
for him to sing the song of innocence, the pure devotion of 
maternal love, the suffering of a martyr, who never perhaps 
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quitted his threshold ; or the praise of virtues which cling like 
a bright shining lustre around a Christian home. He knows 
that his peculiar gifts as a composer enable him particularly to 
give expression to feelings, emotions, and passions, aroused by 
events of exceptional occurrence, by the wonderful and the phe- 
nomenal in nature. Hence the introduction of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde as blood relations. The logical development of their 
feelings under such peculiar circumstances incite his musical 
creative faculties to their highest pitch. It is so with the ride 
of the Walkiiren and the enchantment of fire; he accompanies 
the fabulous horsemanship and the wonderful stage effects with 
musical masterpieces. His so-called mission of reform in dra- 
matic music is largely the result of his exceptional talent for 
orchestral display. Upon the orcbestra he is a virtuoso, and to 
his mastery of the many-tongued instrument must be ascribed 
most of the changes which he introduced. If the secret birth 
of most of the scenes could be revealed, it would probably show, 
that his orchestral ability is the mother of the so-called drama 
of the future. 


Siegfried. 

Between Walkiire and Siegfried, the drama of the third night, 
a space of twenty years is supposed to have elapsed. Siegfried, 
the offspring of Siegmund and Sieglinde, has been brought up 
by Alberich’s brother Mime, who found bis mother dying in 
the woods, and who entrusted him with the infant and the pieces 
of his father’s broken sword. The forging motive interwoven 
with the motive of reflection is used as the material for a short 
prelude, preceding the drawing of the curtain. 

The first scene represents a forge in the middle of a rocky 
cave. Mime sits before the anvil in deep thought, holding a 
sword in his hand; he complains bitterly of Siegfried’s giant 
strength, who, a mere boy yet, always has broken the sword, 
which he (Mime) had repeatedly mended out of the pieces re- 
ceived from Sieglinde. Leading a very large bear, Siegfried 
comes suddenly into the cave, clothed in a wild looking forest 
dress with a silver horn hanging from a chain around his neck. 
He encourages the bear to attack Mime, who, in fear and alarm 
of the wild sport, crawls around and about, in order to escape 
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the beast. Siegfried is in joyful exhilaration at the capers, 
which the dwarf cuts, and finally yields to his entreaties and 
sends the bear back to the forest. He asks for his sword and 
breaks it into pieces as usual. Their dialogue fills the first 
scene. Siegfried is made acquainted for the first time by the 
reluctant but babbling Mime, with his parentage and the magic 
virtue of the sword made of the pieces bequeathed by his 
mother. With it a man becomes invincible. The news, that 
Mime the hateful dwarf is not his father, overjoys Siegfried so 
much, that he storms out into the forest and gives vent to his 
feelings in a song, which is one of the gems of the work. 

The second scene introduces Wotan as a wanderer, stepping 
into the forge and taking a seat by the fire. Mime dislikes the 
stranger, who proposes that the dwarf should give him three 
riddles to solve. He is ready to pledge his head against Mime’s 
hearth. Mime ayrees, and to his astonishment, ihe wanderer 
answers every question. Now the wanderer proposes three 
questions to Mime for solution. Mime pledges his head and 
loses it by his inability to answer the third riddle, which is, 
the wanderer tells him, that “only he, who knows no fear, shall 
forge the sword, so that it could not be broken.” He also 
assures him, that the yet unknown, who would come, forge the 
sword, conquer the dragon, and gain the Nibelungen treasure, 
would kill him, saving him the trouble of taking bis head, to 
which he was entitled. With this prophecy Mime is left alone, 
joined speedily by the returning Siegfried. He notices the 
anxiety and absent-mindedness of Mime, who, half crazy with 
fear, constantly repeats the sentence: ‘Only he, who knows no 
fear, shall finish Nothung” (the sword). He soon sees the 
drift of Mime’s behavior, who tries to teach him fear by the 
description of the dragon. Siegfried now decides to forge the 
sword and gets to work with hammer and anvil. When he 
has finished the sword, he tries its strength upon the anvil, and 
splits it with one stroke,—upon which the curtain drops. The 
music to this scene is very appropriate. Entirely materialistic, it 
offered to Wagner's talent the very best material. He, in his 
orchestral accompaniment, created a symphonic poem, which 
for adaptation to scene and action can hardly be surpassed. 
What he does here with the orchestra, can scarcely be depicted 
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by a mere description. Whether he wants the orchestral ex- 
pression for the breaking of the sun through the clouds, for 
the bustle and noise of the blacksmith’s shop, or the fear of 
Mime and the joy of Siegfried, he always commands it in char- 
acteristic and peculiar combinations, which present to the listener 
harmonies and rhythms entirely new and original. More so than 
in other parts of the Ring of the Nibelungen is in this scene the 
drama entrusted to the orchestra. It draws the bellows of the 
forge, blows and hammers, and makes the sparks fly in every 
direction. The orchestra shapes, files, and polishes the sword, 
splits the anvil and gives, in the slumber motive of Brunhilde, 
warning to Siegfried of the time when he shall be taught fear. 
The performance of Mime, represented by Carl Schlosser of 
Munich, was a masterpiece of histrionic art. His musical decla- 
mation was exceptionally good, for almost every word could be 
understood. His playing and singing furnished the best, per- 
haps the only argument in favor of Wagner's system. In his 
elocution, character, and action he was a dwarf, all the more 
diminutive because of the handsome and gigantic proportions 
of Siegfried, performed by Mr. Unger. If representative art 
has to bestow laurels, they were certainly earned by Schlosser, 
of Munich. 

The opening of the curtain brings us into the first scene of 
the second act. We are in the forest. It is night and only in 
indistinct outlines the aperture to a cave, before which Alberich 
sits, appears. The moon breaks suddenly through the dark 
clouds and reveals the wanderer, who informs Alberich of 
Siegfried’s approach. Their dialogue lasts through the night. 
The cavern is Fafner’s abode, and to him Wotan imparts Sieg- 
fried’s design. The dragon however prefers to sleep undisturbed. 
It is one of those scenes of frequent occurrence in the Ring, in 
which Wagner gives a musical treatment to philosophy. It is 
monotonous in the highest degree. With the appearance of 
Siegfried in the morning’s dawn, guided by Mime, the audience 
wakes up. Mime informs him that chis place is the end of their 
journey. Here he will be taught fear and his teacher be Fafner. 
Left by Mime, Siegfried rests under a tree and tries to get more 
exact information of his poor parents from the language of the 
bird in the branches. In vain is his effort to play upon a reed 
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and establish a communication with the songster. In a final 
attempt he sounds his horn, which however awakens Fafner, 
who comes in the shape of a monstrous dragon toward the in- 
truder. This dragon was represented by a large machine, 
covered appropriately, which allowed a singer to utter through 
a speaking tube, whatever he had to say. It consisted chiefly 
of brawling, and declaring his determination to eat up Siegfried 
for breakfast. The hero however declines to be served up in 
that way, draws his sword “ Nothung” and kills him. As a 
recompense the dying monster gives him au excellent sermon 
and seems rather grateful for the finishing stroke from such an 
intrepid boy. In drawing his sword out of the dragon’s body, 
Siegfried’s finger is bedaubed with blood, which he sucks 
quickly and finds himself suddenly able to understand the bird 
in the branches. Its song instructs him of the ring, helmet, 
and treasure in the cave. He steps into it and disappears for 
the purpose of getting them. This ends the second scene. 
The singing of the bird, the atmosphere of the forest, the rising 
of the sun, and the fight with the dragon, were again truthfully 
illustrated by the orchestra, but the dragon was a miserable 
failure. It needed no Siegfried to brave such a monster; any 
baby of ordinary courage would have thought it fun to attack 
and kill him. 

The third scene brings Alberich and Mime upon the ground. 
They dispute about Fafner’s spoils, to which they both assert 
their claims. In their controversy they are interrupted by 
Siegfried’s reappearance from the cave with ring and helmet in 
his possession. The bird begins immediately his song of in- 
formation, warning Siegfried of Mime’s intention to poison 
him. Siegfried kills Mime, throws his corpse into the cave, 
and closes its entrance with the carcass of the dragon. The 
bird in his song makes him acquainted with Brunhilde’s 
enchantment, and the possibility of release by one who knows 
no fear. Upon learning this, he tells the bird that he himself 
is the dull boy who could not yet master the lesson of fear. 
The feathery messenger then guides him to me place. The 
curtain drops upon the second act. 

Two leading motives, viz: that of the ride of the Walkiiren 
and the sword motive, open the introduction to the third act. 
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It is a scene at the foot of a rocky mountain. The dark night 
is illuminated by lightning. Heavy thunder peals die gradu- 
ally away, while the lightning crosses the clouds for some time 
after. Wotan in his character as wanderer invokes Erda, who 
appears as a vision. He wants information about the fate of 
the gods; she replies that her knowledge has left her and 
refers him to Brunhilde, the child of their union. The scene 
is intended to foreshadow the fall of the gods. The evening 
dusk of their final approaching fate pervades the whole dia- 
logue, which only ends by the disappearance of Erda. The 
second scene begins with Siegfried’s appearance, guided by the 
bird. Wotan tries to impede his search of Brunhilde. In 
their fight his spear is broken by Siegfried’s sword. A light- 
ning stroke issues from the broken spear, which takes its direc- 
tion toward the rocky height, where flames begin to rise in the 
brightest of colors. Wotan vanishes, and Siegfried, playing 
upon his horn his forest melody, breaks through the fire and 
disappears. By degrees the flames and smoke change into 
light clouds which appear illuminated by morning twilight, 
representing the same scene as the farewell of Wotan and 
Brunhilde in the Walkiire. Over the rocky precipice climbs 
Siegfried. He discovers Brunhilde, lifts shield and helmet, 
awakens her, and learns the lesson of fear and trembling for 
the first time. The drama is finished amid the most exalted 
exclamations of the lovers; the end of the gods is foreshad- 
owed; ring and helmet are in the possession of Siegfried. A 
mortal holds the offspring of Wotan and Erda in his embrace. 
The music to most of the scenes is very trying to the nerves. 
One cannot but yield to the power which the composer 
wields) The encounter of Siegfried with the dragon in its 
action is undoubtedly ridiculous, but not so the music. As 
already pointed out, the composer needs such uncommon occur- 
rences to excite his musical ability. A sober reflection and a 
criticising recapitulation may and must point out such defects, 
but at the moment of hearing, the composer holds his audience 
by his orchestra with an iron grasp. Whether they will or 
not, follow they must. 
VoL. XXXVL 19 
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IV. Gétterdimmerung. (Dusk of the Gods.) 

Unlike the other dramas, this last one in its prelude employs 
not only the orchestra, but also three Nornes and Siegfried 
and Brunbilde. The Nornes are the sisters of fate, represent- 
ing past, present, and future. They swing a golden rope fast- 
ened upon the Walkiiren rock. This suddenly breaks, their 
mission is ended and they are swallowed up by mother earth. 
Their talking and acting is tiresome almost beyond endurance. 
Of their philosophy, which they politely expound to each 
other for the benefit of the poor mortals in the auditorium, 
not one syllable could be understood ; the language of the 
orchestra was much plainer. It related to the initiated the 
approaching fall of the celestials; it told of the dusk of the 
evening, to be followed soon by a dark endless night. After 
the disappearance of the Nornes, Siegfried and Brunhilde de- 
scend from the rocks, the first to depart for new adventures, 
the latter to bid him farewell. Siegfried gives to Brunhilde 
the enchanted ring as a token of his unfaltering love, she 
presents him with her war-horse, for whom she has no further 
use, because as the wife of a mortal she has lost her god-like 
attributes. The descriptions of Siegfried’s departure and 
travel to the dwelling of the Gibichungen and Brunhilde’s 
return to her own home are entrusted to the orchestra and fill 
up the time until] the curtain is drawn for the drama of the 
Gotterdimmerung. Its opening scene represeuts the hall in 
the castle of the Gibichungen. The background is open, lead- 
ing to the borders of the Rhine. Giinther, the head of the clan, 
Guthrune his sister, and Alberich’s son Hagen, the half-brother 
of Giinther, sit before a table. Hagen represents to Giinther 
as well as to Guthrune the necessity of getting married, in 
order to increase the wealth and greatness of their tribe. He 
recommends Brunhilde as the spouse for Giinther and Siegfried 
for Guthrune. While they are discoursing this theme, Sieg- 
fried comes down the Rhine in a boat and lands upon the open 
space in the background. By Hagen’s advice Guthrune 
pledges her welcome to the hero in a cup mixed with a potion 
by which he becomes unconscious of the past. He weds 
Guthrune and promises to conquer Brunhilde for Giinther. 
Accordingly he returns to his own home, assumes the shape of 
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Giinther by means of the Tarnhelmet, overcomes by his 
strength the once powerful Walkiire, robs her of the ring 
and brings her as a captive to his new brother-in-law. With 
this the first act closes. 

The scene remains unchanged for the second act. Hagen 
sits before the entrance of the hall of the Gibichungen sleep- 
ing. Alberich’s approach is seen by the light of the rising 
moon. He awakens his son and gives him advice, how to get 
ring and helmet. Hagen promises to obey the parental instruc- 
tions, but declares his intention of keeping the treasures for 
himself. Their demoniac intercourse lasts through the night. 
Upon the rise of the sun, the dwarf-king departs and Siegfried 
suddenly appears from behind a bush. He relates his success 
with Brunhilde and announces her arrival in company with 
Giinther, with whom he had exchanged places, whereupon 
Hagen blows his cow-horn as a signal for assembling the 
Gibichungen tribe, to attend the anticipated marriage festi- 
vals, For the first time a chorus appears. Neither polyphonic 
treatment nor any special excellence will ever be claimed for 
this composition, yet it had a marvellous effect of relief upon 
the audience, tired out with the seemingly endless monologues 
and dialogues. While Giinther and Brunhilde arrive from the 
borders of the Rhine and are welcomed by the clan, Siegfried 
and Guthrune come from the mansion. Brunhilde, observing 
the ring on Siegfried’s finger, charges him in presence of the 
whole tribe with treachery, which he however under the spell 
of the elixir d'amour, stoutly denies. The controversy is ended, 
by Siegfried’s leaving the scene, accompanied by Guthrune, 
Brunhilde and Giinther, largely influenced by Hagen’s advice, 
determine now the death of Siegfried. Hagen promises to kill 
him and Brunhilde tells him that the hero is only assailable in 
the back. As they separate they meet the bridal festival of 
Siegfried and Guthrune. Amid its music the curtain falls. 

The third act begins with Siegfried’s call upon horns on one 
side of the stage responded to by cow-horns from the other. 
The scene is in a wild picturesque valley in a thick forest near 
the Rhine. The river is in sight. In its waters swim the 
Rhine daughters. Siegfried appears, having lost his way by 
following game. The nymphs ask him for the ring; he refuses 
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it; they disappear with a warning of his approaching fate. To 
calls from horns in the distance, Siegfried responds upon his 
silver horn. This brings Giinther, Hagen, and the hunters 
upon the ground. They all sit down and eat their lunch, after 
which Siegfried tells them the story of his life. When narrat- 
ing of the enchanted fire and his success in reviving and win- 
ning Brunhilde, two ravens fly up from a bush near by. 
Hagen asks him of the meaning of this, and directs Siegfried’s 
attention to the birds. Looking toward the flight of the birds, 
he presents his back toward Hagen, who kills him with his 
spear. While in his last moments, Siegfried recovers recollec- 
tion and pledges himself again to Brunhilde, after which he 
expires. The members of the clan carry his body back to 
Giinther’s mansion ; the orchestra accompanies the funeral. pro- 
cession in a march, which even the opponents of Wagner 
admit to be the greatest since Beethoven’s in the 8d symphony. 
The scene is changed by the aid of mists and fogs into the 
place before the hall of the Gibichungen. Guthrune steps 
from the entrance expecting Siegfried’s return. Hagen arrives 
and announces the arrival of welcome game for Brunhilde. 
The torchlights of the approaching funeral train illuminate the 
scene more and more. The corpse of Siegfried is placed in 
the middle of the open space. Guthrune falls into a swoon at 
the sight, and when restored to consciousness, cries for help 
while charging Hagen and her brother with the murder of her 
husband. Hagen boldly admits the deed and endeavors to 
get possession of the ring. Gunther, who tries to prevent him, 
falls in the encounter. But even now Hagen is thwarted in 
his design by the threatening attitude of arm and finger of the 
corpse. Brunhilde appears in the background and surmises 
the treachery practised by the elixir d'amour. She takes Sieg- 
fried’s ring, promising to restore it tothe river Rhine. Witha 
burning torch she lights the funeral pile, upon which Siegfried’s 
body has been placed by the members of the tribe, mounts her 
horse and spurs him into the fire. The Rhine becomes agi- 
tated and rolls its waters in heavy seas over the ruins of the 
fire. In its waters appear the nymphs, holding the ring tri- 
umphantly over their heads. As soon as Hagen sees them, he 
throws away shield and spear, thinking of wresting the treas- 
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ure from the Rhine daughters, who however entrap him and 
carry him into the deep. A fire breaks through the clouds, 
becoming clearer and clearer, until by its brightest glow WAl- 
halla and its deities are revealed. The flames seem finally to 
reach the habitation of the gods, and as it in turn disappears 
in the fire and the smoke, the curtain drops upon the last scene 
of the Tetralogy. 

In conclusion let me call your attention to Wagner, the 
theorist, who laid down new rules for the composition of dra- 
matic music; and to Wagner, the composer, who tried to ex- 
emplify them in the Ring of the Nibelungen. 

When Wagner attacked the old forms of the opera, he 
directed his polemic principally against the singer as the center 
of all opposition to the healthful development of the musical 
drama. It must be clear to every thoughtful mind, that as 
long as music and its forms dictated the poetry, and the 
prima donnas and favorite tenors with their individual 
demands commanded music and its forms, just so long the 
opera was a servant instead of a master. A musical drama, 
depending for its value upon such caprices could never become 
a work of art. There is no doubt whatsoever of the: correct- 
ness of Wagner's views, thus far. His mistake consists in de- 
posing the singer instead of correcting him, in chasing him 
out of the dominion of the drama instead of confining him 
within legitimate bounds. The best agency for dramatic utter- 
ance is after all, melody, which finds its intelligent and intelligi- 
ble interpreter in the human voice. All others, such as 
musical declamation and elocution, acting. facial expression, 
mimicry, and gesticulations, scenic representation, and orches- 
tral display must of necessity be subordinate in dramatic music 
even according to the dictum of Wagner. But he simply 
changed the tyranny of the vocalist to that of the instrument- 
alist. He has raised the orchestra to be a first class power; all 
other elements of dramatic music are secondary and some even 
third-rate. It, the orchestra, does everything, describes, imitates, 
paints, and reflects, in stronger colors than the originals upon 
the boards. It is no longer a servant in the household of the 
musical drama, but the domineering master which employs 
musical declamation but as the interpreting guide. As a mat- 
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ter of necessity the cultivation of the art of singing received 
its highest point of culture under the old system, while under 
the Wagner régime the orchestral resources have been devel- 
oped to a degree of perfection such as our old masters never 
could have attained with their ideas of dramatic music. The 
question would arise, whether the drama has gained anything 
by the changes introduced. If we compare characteristic por- 
traiture in Mozart’s operas with that in Wagner's, we shall very 
readily find, that the older master endowed the meager and 
often very insignificant outlines of his librettos with such preg- 
nant and plastic attributes (even without the help of leading 
motives or an endless melodic flow) that we can readily believe 
in their immortality, while the modern master fails in the most 
essential of dramatic labors, viz: of creating dramatic persons 
and characters. Al] the melody, sung by Wotan or any other 
god in the Tetralogy, will not define the character of any of the 
ancient German deities, while the orchestral talk is very plain 
and not seldom of striking characteristics. The banishment 
of the chorus, or of any more than one performer at a time, 
is another of the grave mistakes, which Wagner’s system tries 
to enforce. It is true, that no man can be more sincere in his 
convictions than Wagner is. He is fanatically convinced of 
their correctness. Every line in the Tetralogy seems to ask : 
“How can a dramatic character or scene or event be developed 
without the explaining word, and how can the value of the 
word come to its highest development except in musical decla- 
mation?” Against this may be held the fact that Wagner's 
declamation could not be understood, while the melody of the 
old masters aided greatly the enunciation of the text. The 
forms, which Wagner disregards and in which the classic mas- 
ters have cast their creations, may and undoubtedly do not 
suit his talent, but they are the inheritance of all the talent and 
genius of our musical past, and are as imperishable as the 
human form, in which the best statues even of our modern times 
are still cast. We may call his musical leading motives very 
beautiful. So they are, as a hand, an eye, a head, may be beau- 
tiful. But they are only beautiful fragments, and it is only 
through that form which unites them as a complete whole, that 
they can become a work of art. Form and matter are supple- 
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menting each other now as much as ever. Colors may be the 
most beautiful, but they will never make a painting, until em- 
ployed in a form; melody, musical declamation, acting, scenic 
representation, and orchestral coloring, each and every one may 
be excellent when considered alone, but only when brought 
into their proper relation as parts of a whole (the form of which 
dictates their use) can they become agents of beauty. 

Wagner’s failures in musical characteristic portraiture may 
be ascribed to his disregard of form ; his innovations have their 
source in his idiosyncrasy, not in any particular wants of art. 

The achievements which his system has brought into art 
may be stated under the following heads: 

1st. The orchestra has been raised from a large guitar to 
an intelligent interpreter of the sentiments, feelings, and passions 
of the dramatic persons. 

2d. The text, which formerly furnished simply the basis for 
brilliant vocalization, has been entrusted with giving the 
commanding influence, which it undoubtedly ought to give. 

8d. The introduction of leading motives has bared the mys- 
teries of the orchestral language. 

4th. The endless melodic flow has rent in twain the fetters, 
by which the dramatic composer was formerly bound. 

These improvements will in all probability be adopted for all 
times to come and will prove a lasting benefit to the art of 
music. But whatever the fanaticism of its author has cut away 
from or engrafted upon the inheritance of our old glorious 
masters, may and probably will live as long as the experi- 
mental gardener lives to attend to it, but will wither and die 
without his fostering hand, because foreign to true art and its 
healthy development. 

Wagner, the composer, has been likened to Peter Paul Rubens, 
the painter, with whom he has a great deal in common. The 
same mastery in handling the material ; the same gigantic pro- 
portions for even the smallest things; the almost entire absence 
of Idealism. Right, downright materialism, in both and not 
seldom in the grossest forms. Wagner las in other respects a 
great similarity with Victor Hugo. The French poet delights 
in characters, which we seek in vain among mankind, paints 
them with virtues and vices of such gross exaggeration, that 
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they appear as phantoms—frightful to behold—with emotions, 
passions, and feelings, which in mortal man can find no echo. 
It is so with Wagner. The tendency of his music is to excite 
the nerves of his hearers to an unhealthy degree, and then he 
presents his characters—overdrawn and unreal—to the intoxi- 
cated mind. Both Victor Hugo and Richard Wagner go back 
to the dead bones of antiquity, and pick them of their very sub- 
stance, flesh and marrow being gone long ago. Both present 
in masterly portraiture that which is past, the ghost invoked 
from the grave, the bewitching but unhealthy sentiments of 
times that never existed but in the imagination of diseased 
minds, In both the same egotism. Victor Hugo, in his own 
opinion is the greatest poet, and he has left no stone unturned, 
to prove it to the French. Wagner is possessed of the same 
insanity, and woe to him who dares to deny it. 

Now it cannot be denied that Rubens was a great painter, 
nor that Victor Hugo is a great poet, or Wagner a great musician. 
But in Rubens’ and Victor Hugo’s case, the sober judgment of 
afterthought has failed to put them upon the pedestal of the great- 
est men. What will posterity do with Wagner? Will it give 
him a place beside Bach, Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven? It would be presumptuous to forestall it. It certainly 
will do him justice. Of one thing however we are sure, viz: 
that he isa genius. Casting aside the fanatical prescriptions, 
with which he doctored the school of arts, one cannot but 
acknowledge, that art in general and music in particular will 
be benefited by his influence. As a materialist, he has devel- 
oped in the orchestra a power of description of the sensual 
perception of every-day life, of mythical and historical events 
and of the phenomena of nature, such as no older master before 
him ever has attempted. He may be said in a certain sense to 
complete Beethoven. This greatest of masters has endowed the 
orchestra with the power to speak the language of the soul ; 
Wagner has developed its capacity as language of the senses; 
Beethoven’s music is spiritual, Wagner’s material ; Beethoven 
always bespeaks in us the better man, Wagner the bad: Beetho- 
ven the heavenly, divine, and godlike in human nature, 
Wagner the earthly, worldly, and demoniac. ‘The orchestra 
has derived a benefit from both these masters, for both capaci- 
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ties are indispensable qualities of a dramatist. Wagner has 
also contradicted the doctrines, preached from the art centers 
by the old Grandpapas of musical criticism, who never allowed 
any other food, than that with which they had been nursed 
(a common fact with people in their second childhood). Wag- 
ner has destroyed the pernicious influence of those domineering, 
self-constituted judges, who, no matter how old they grow, 
never learn anything new. He has done an immense service 
to every young aspiring artist, by showing him, that there are 
yet new ways open, where new discoveries may be made and 
new laurels won. 

I have been asked both in Germany and on my return, 
whether I was satisfied with my visit to Bayreuth. My answer 
was and is decidedly in the affirmative, for it was a great mind 
that spoke its inmost thoughts at the performances in the little 
Bavarian town. No, I was not disappointed, for I found my 
opinion of Wagner’s music fully confirmed at the unexampled 
representation of the Ring of the Nibelungen. As I have ex- 
pressed them in this Article, you will, even if you do not agree 
with me, give me credit for impartiality. [ hail with the bright- 


est of pleasures any rational development in our the most beauti- 
ful of arts, while I cannot but with sorrow look upon even the 
most sincere efforts that have a tendency to degrade it. 





Expository Preaching. 


Articte IIL—EXPOSITORY PREACHING.* 


Exposirory preaching is—expository preaching. That would 
seem too simple a remark to make, were it not that many think 
of it as identical with exposition—differing from commentary 
or paraphrase only in this, that it is spoken to an audience 
rather than written ina book. The kind of discourse I am to 
speak of, on the contrary, is homiletical in structure and spirit, 
having for its aim to persuade as well as to instruct, and contain- 
ing all the elements of oratory, such as argument, cescription, 
metaphor, expostulation, conclusion, and appeal. The pulpit 
expositor never forgets that he is a preacher, and, both in prep- 
aration and delivery, keeps his eye upon his audience as well 
as upon his text. His discourse, though not possessing as great 
unity us the topical, may have equal effectiveness; as a volley 
of shot, for ordinary game, will do as good execution as a rifle 
ball. 

Prof. Shedd says: “It is necessary to select for exposition a 
passage or paragraph of Scripture that is somewhat complete in 
itsell.”+ That he refers, not to a division of whole chapters 
into paragraphs of suitable length, but rather to passages taken 
here and there, is evident when he adds, “It is the duty of the 
preacher, occasionally, to lay out his best strength, in the pro- 
duction of an elaborate expository sermon, which shall not only 
do the ordinary work of a sermon, which shall not only instruct, 
awaken. and move, but which shall also serve as a sort of guide 
and model, for the teacher of the Sabbath-School and the Bible- 
Class."{ I quote him simply to say that the preaching I have 
in mind is in no sense a normal-class exercise but an address 
for immediate effect; and it is not occasional, but regular and 
habitual. The preacher does not cull out passages at his pleas- 
ure ; but he takes some one book, or extended portion of a book, 
and goes through it (which is the same as thorough it) from be- 
ginning to end. He may, if he please, take a series of related 





*A paper read before the General Convention of Wisconsin, at Oshkosh, 
September 29, 1876. 
+ Homiletics, p. 154. ¢ Homiletics, p. 15% 
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passages, such as the parables; the main thing is that the work 
should be systematic and continuous, and known to be such, 
not only by himself, but also by his people. 

The first expository sermon I ever heard,—and, I may add, 
the best one,—was by the late Rev. William Arnot, in the High 
Church, Edinburgh. The text was the six first verses with a 
part of the seventh, in the first Chapter of James, “Go to now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you, ete.” It was not what Prof. Phelps would call a 
“ promising text.” The introduction was simple, pointing out 
the logical connection of this lesson with the preceding one, and 
at the same time serving as a review of that. This rebuke, the 
preacher said, was more severe than the preceding one—this, 
like the great threshing instruments which remove the stalks 
and husks from the grain, that, like the fan which blows away 
even the fine dust. There was an indictment (he went on to 
say) with three counts, oppression, wantonness, and murder, but 
all of these crimes sprung from one bad root, the undue love of 
gain for selfish ends. Such rich men as those described were 
summoned to weep for their coming miseries, being miserable of- 
ten when seeming most happy ; called misers, or miserable, when 
penurious; or, when living in pomp and revelry, exhorting their 
souls to take their ease, eat, drink, and be merry, thus showing 
that their souls were not at ease; their very blessings were 
turned into curses; their gold and silver, precious things in 
themselves, were “‘cankered,” James being right in his moral 
philosophy, if not in his natural, when using that word: 
their treasures became dim and the “rust” was a “witness” 
against them, as, indeed, everything rises up to expose and 
convict the guilty; the cries of their victims had entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth; in keeping back the wages of 
their laborers they had “ nourished their hearts as for a day of 
slaughter,” and the retribution for which they had thus pre- 
pared themselves was sure to come, inexorable and awful,— wit- 
ness the Sepoy mutiny in India, and the civil war in America. 
The Apostle speaks in plain, cutting language, yet gladly gets 
through with it, and turns with evident relief to consolation 
and encouragement, “Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord.” Such is the barest possible outline of the 
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discourse which, if meager in promise, was magnificent in_per- 
formance. There was unity throughout the whole, and yet a 
most delightful variety. Now the preacher would read a care- 
ful exegesis, and. point out little niceties of the text; now he 
would illustrate by striking and felicitous similes, or incidents 
from history; then he would lean down over the pulpit, and 
talk with fatherly tenderness; again, he would straighten him- 
self up to his full height (and he had a commanding presence), 
and burst out:in a grand denunciation of oppression and fraud ; 
and the ending was as bright and genial as the summer sky 
after a storm.* I glanced over the audience; all had their 
Bibles open, as well as their eyes and ears. There were many 
children and youth, and they, as well as the older people, 
looked pleased. For myself, the sermon was not only like that 
meat from heaven in the strength of which the fainting prophet 
walked for forty days, but it was also a new revelation of the 
power of the pulpit. I had discovered, for the first time, what 
expository preaching was, and how instructive and stimulating 
it might be made. I said to myself: “ Now I know how it is 
done; when I go home, I will see if I can do it myself.” Sub- 
sequently I heard two eloquent discourses after a similar pat- 
tern, though more cursory, by Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, 
and one by a Scotch preacher, Rev. Mr. Robertson, in Beirut ; 
the lutter surpassing the others in the expository, though not 
equaling them in the preaching element. Those four discourses 
—the only ones of the kind I have ever heard—have since re- 
mained in my mind as models. 

After-returning to my parish I attempted an exposition 
“occasionally.” The parables of the rich fool and the impor- 
tunate widow, the story of Zaccheus, and Hos. xiv, 4-7, were 
among the paragraphs selected, and the sermons, though from 
forty to fifty minutes in length, secured as good attention as one 
could wish. But had I not modified my plan, I should soon 
have given it up altogether. There was a want of continuity ; 
it was difficult to select texts; and I was embarrassed by 


* This sermon, preached July 6th, 1873, was repeated, a little later, in Brook- 
lyn, while Mr. Arnot was attending the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance at 
New York. Possibly, the warm praise of two Americans at its first delivery may 
have induced him to select it for a second. 
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knowing that the people, without their Bibles in hand, could 
not keep such long passages in mind. To obviate these objec- 
tions, I began, after a protracted struggle between convictions 
of duty on the one side, and fears of failure on the other, to 
preach in course on the practical twelfth chapter of Romans, 
not daring then to grapple with the hard, doctrinal discussions 
in the earlier chapters. The people were requested to bring 
their Bibles; a very few did so. The request was repeated 
again and again, accompanied at one time with the reading of 
what Dr. W. M. Taylor says of the inspiring rustle of the 
leaves of hundreds of Bibles in a Scottish congregation :* but 
all in vain. At last a responsive reading of the Psalms was 
introduced into the morning service, and since then the Bible 
has been in most of the pews. I have now been preaching in 
the expository way, Sabbath mornings, for eighteen months, 
and in that time have gone through the last five chapters in 
Romans, and the larger part of the first epistle of Peter. It is 
my custom to group the verses according to the sense, some- 
times taking as many as fifteen and sometimes but a single 
verse; to merely glance at some words, and to dwell upon 
others, as we mingle lighter and heavier courses in a well- 
ordered dinner. The commentaries are consulted with care, 
and the discourse written out in full. I do not feel bound to 
preach in course every Sabbath; if I have not time for a 
thorough exposition, or if any question of the day demands 
immediate treatment, I turn to a topical sermon. I find that 
I prepare more new sermons than under the old method, and 
the manuscript which has accumulated during these eighteen 
months is worth more to me than that of any equal period in 
my ministry. Each week’s study gives momentum for the 
next. The people listen well, and when they expect the dis- 
cussion of some unusually interesting passage, they watch for 
it. One case has come to my knowledge where several persons 
delayed leaving town for the purpose of hearing a particular 
sermon. It is comparatively easy to throw out morsels here 
and there for the children. On the whole I am measurably, 
though not completely, satisfied. 





* The Ministry of the Word, p. 228. 
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You will pardon this recital of personal experience. I have 
made it partly to define the theme as it lies in my own mind, 
and partly as suggesting that what I may have to say comes 
from actual practice rather than from any theorizing. 

For the rest of this paper I wish to urge some of the advan- 
tages of expository preaching. 

1. It brings both preacher and hearers to the word of God 
in a teachable spirit. 

One of his chief offices is to feed the church. And this he 
is to do, not from his own stores, but from the supply already 
provided—like the apostles at the miracle of the loaves—him- 
self receiving the bread of life at the divine hand, and then 
imparting it to the multitude. Taking this posture at the out- 
set, he does not need to search far and wide for materials. He 
is now simply an interpreter of the mind and will of God. He 
comes with docility to the word, and says, “I will hear what 
God the Lord will speak,” (Ps. lxxxv, 8). The people, in 
turn, come with docility to him, not to be flattered, amused, 
or thrilled, but saying with the centurion Cornelius, “ Now 
are we all here present before God, to hear all the things that 
are commanded thee of God” (Acts x, 33). 

Dr. Emmons records that he seldom preached textually, but 
chose his subject in the first place, and then chose a text 
adapted to the subject.* Ministers who follow his example, 
and some, too, who do not, have a facility in changing texts 
so that old sermons can be preached without being detected. 
Whenever a change can thus be made, it is evident that the 
sermon, though appenied to the text, did not grow out of it, 
but is a thing by itself; and, very likely, the text may have 
been “ preached from” by being evaded rather than discussed. 
In expository preaching, one’s posture is less independent and 
personal. He is pledged to declare what he finds, to add noth- 
ing and take away nothing. He says with Paul, “ We preach 
not ourselves but Christ Jesus the Lord” (1 Cor. iv, 5). 

With this mental attitude he can speak with calm, forceful, 
convincing authority. The sanction of his message is, “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” He is a prophet, not in the sense of foretelling 





* Life by Prof. Park, p. 274. 
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events, but in the earlier sense of speaking for God; and the 
consciousness of his august mission clothes him with courage, 
earnestness, and power. 

This mode of preaching relieves him from the painful re- 
sponsibility of being impressive. A common bane of the 
clergyman’s life is that he feels bound to put truth into its 
most startling forms. While not wishing to be sensational, 
he does wish to make a sensation. He would see tragic 
effects; would make men weep, and force them to their knees 
with overpowering convictions. He lacks confidence in truth, 
pure and simple; does not believe that if the word of God has 
free course it will be glorified. What exaggerations, and false 
colorings, and overstatements of doctrine come from this strain- 
ing after impressiveness! When one becomes an interpreter, 
his mind is relieved of its heavy burden. He can now be 
plain and natural, uttering the message which is given him, 
and leaving results with God. He has faith in truth itself, 
allows it to enter him and take possession of him, and then 
speaks from the need of utterance. He no longer spends sleep- 
less nights in devising how to be impressive; while, in being 
more genuine and less melodramatic, he becomes more im- 
pressive than ever before. 

The people, on the other hand, are not pushed with stimu- 
lants, but fed with good, plain, wholesome food. And they 
“grow thereby”’—grow into sound and hearty character, and 
not into that nervous, spasmodic, unhappy energy which comes 
from being always goaded rather than fed. Look at the mem- 
bership of the Scotch churches for an example. 

2. By the expository method we come upon truth in its 
natural connections and Biblical proportionss 

In the schools we study theology as a system. A creed is 
taught us to begin with, and the Scripture is cited to sustain 
it. The texts in my notebooks, at least, are always the closing 
arguments, and not the starting-point—“ proof texts.” In ex- 
position we reverse this process, not pressing texts into the 
service of foregone conclusions, but questioning the divine 
words as candidly as we question natural facts. And the pro- 
duct we get from this personal investigation is as different from 
dogmatics as a landscape is from a map,—as the elements in the 
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manifold combinations of nature are from the same elements 
when separated, and classified, and labelled with the chemical 
names, and arranged in the cabinet. 

A man may study glaciers at home for years—may know 
their mode of formation, extent, rate of progress, and geo- 
logical effects, and may describe all these with confidence; but 
if he will creep cautiously down over the moraines at the side 
of the Gorner Glacier, and stand among the huge bowlders, 
the channeling streams, the crevasses and seracs, and look 
at the glistening peaks around, he will confess with awe and 
delight that he never before knew what a glacier was. So he 
may read all the masters of divinity and seem to understand 
them well; but if he will then come to the Scriptures and 
take the doctrines in their Biblical outlines, colorings, and 
relations, he will feel that while, before, he had heard of them 
by the hearing of the ear, now his eye seeth them (Job xlii, 5). 
He now obtains a Biblical theology,—learns what the doctrines 
are in place, and in life. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the honesty required of 
the student in natural science. A magazine article says of 
Faraday the philosopher, ‘“ The quality of truthfulness he pos- 
sessed in an exalted degree. * * The scientific advocate lies 
when fearing to reveal some issue to his case adverse, he avoids 
the demonstrations out of which the truth may come. Of this 
sort of lying in science there is plenty. Faraday was utterly 
devoid of this. He accepted no brief but the one endorsed by 
nature. The pages of natures own book he ever scanned to 
the fullest scope of his magnificent intellect. To whatever 
issue the evidence contained in that book might point, that 
would he attest, come weal, come woe.”* Now this downright 
honesty the expository preacher must possess, or he is not 
likely to expound long. He is not retained as an advocate 
for Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley. The Bible is his religion, 
and he is not afraid to take it as a whole, and to take it in 
course. There are no dangerous parts, which, either for his 
own peace of mind or for his people’s orthodoxy, must be torn 
from their connections or kept out of sight. If anything he 





* Eclectic Mag., Jan., 1868, p. 65. 
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finds there upsets the traditions of the fathers, then the tradi- 
tions must go. If Biblical criticism shows that some cherished 
phrase does not belong in the text, he does not fight for it with 
dogmatic tenacity, or yield it up with regret, but rather rejoices 
that he has found the truth at last. He may have been edu- 
cated in the most conservative theology, but when he comes 
to the charge, “Repent and be converted” (Acts iii, 19), he 
must admit that man has free-will. Or he may have been 
taught that there is no such thing as election; but as an honest 
interpreter he is bound to explain the passage which lies in his 
way, “According as He hath chosen us in Him before the 
foundation of the world” (Eph. i, 4). He may have been as- 
sured by his teacher in theology that election must precede 
foreknowledge, since nothing can be known as sure until God 
has willed it; he must then show why St. Peter reverses the 
order, and says, “ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father” (1 Pet. i, 2). As a Congregationalist it might be 
convenient for him to believe that baptism by sprinkling or 
pouring was the original mode; but he may be puzzled when 
he comes to the text, “ Buried with Him in baptism” (Col. ii, 
12). The verbal theory of inspiration may have been a part 
of his system; but in the effort to disentangle the twisted and 
knotted sentences and unaccountable logic of Peter, that article 
in his creed will be sorely shaken. Perhaps in his youthful 
days he may have come upon “temperance” commentaries, 
and they proved to his callow mind that the wine made at 
Cana was only dibs or unfermented grape-juice; what shall he 
now do with St. Paul, when he speaks in the same breath of 
eating flesh and drinking wine, as if, in his age and country, 
they were regarded as things equally indifferent? 

It will be a great gain for both preacher and hearers when 
they have agreed together not to thrust their heads into the 
sand in order to avoid any unwelcome sight. He will feel a 
wondrous freedom when he places himself on the side of the 
Bible instead of expending his ingenuity to bring the Bible 
over to his side; and they, in turn, will submit to his teaching 
and trust him as we always trust capable honesty. Nor will 
they lose respect for him if now and then he comes to a hard 
place, and says frankly, “I do not understand it.” Indeed, for 

VOL, XXXVI. 20 
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his permanent pastoral influence it is better that he should not 
be too positive in doubtful matters. He must not say, as one 
commentator does when dealing with the most vexed passage 
in the Bible, “ Words could not be selected to make this truth 
plainer than those [do] in which Peter has expressed it.” That 
is the language of dogmatism ; it shows petulance, fear, a desire 
by vehement assertion to convince one’s self of the truth of 
what he suspects to be false. Far wiser as well as more candid 
is it to say with the old Scotch preacher, “ Brethren, there is 
undoubtedly a great difficulty here, as all the commentators 
have allowed; but, brethren, let us look the difficulty boldly 
in the face, and—pass on!” 

8. Expository preaching will secure variety of topic in the 
pulpit. 

Leave a man to himself, and, unless he be of unusually 
capacious mind and extensive culture, he will be continually 
recurring to favorite lines of thought. I suspect that few, 
if any, of us escape the weakness of superfluous reiteration. 
Glancing over our Bibles for texts, we fix for weeks together 
upon verses which reflect back our prevailing mood. We 
take for one Sabbath, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
and for the next, “Take therefore no thought for the morrow,” 
and for the next, “Casting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you,”—but the same leading idea is in them all. 
We are in the ruts, and struggle in vain to get out. In expo- 
sition we cannot make ruts if we would. We are compelled 
to take what comes, and have no option in the matter. What 
new aspects this will give to the old truths, how it will mul- 
tiply one’s topics, and keep him ever fresh and ever growing, 
may be seen at a glance. 

4. I may mention as a fourth advantage, economy of work. 

Most ministers are at times puzzled to find texts. There 
will come seasons of mental barrenness and drought. The 
Bible is searched, but no inviting verses greet the eye. Next, 
the book of texts is consulted, but it gives no relief. There 
are themes enough—good themes—but they do not fall in 
with the preacher’s mood. He has no relish for one more than 
for another; and, what is worst, he has no relish for any of 
them. Choose a text toward which the mind spontaneously 
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moves, says Prof. Shedd.* Good counsel, the preacher knows; 
but the melancholy fact, just now, is, that his mind does not 
move at all. No sooner is the work of one Sunday over, than 
the terrible question seizes upon him, “ What shall I preach 
about, next?” He spends Monday in a fret; tries one text 
and abandons it for another; loses the first part of the week 
in chafing; and perhaps, at last, either falls back upon old 
stock, or grasps a new text in sheer desperation, and talks 
against time. 

The expository sermon relieves him of much of this trouble. 
The text is fixed for him, and he can begin upon it as soon as 
Sunday is over. Not a moment need be lost in deliberation. 
For weeks he has known what his theme was to be, and has 
been approaching it in mental preparation as well as on the 
printed page. He is already ina glow. He does not need to 
kindle up the fires anew every time he starts, or to lose time 
in switching, and backing about, and ringing of bells. After 
pausing a little at the close of each sermon,—just long enough 
to let off the passengers,—he lifts the brakes, and moves off on 
the same track for the next station. 

The introduction is peculiarly the minister’s cross. How 
much paper is scribbled over and torn up, and how many false 
starts are made! “Plunge into the middle of the subject” is 
the excellent advice of the rhetoricians; but the trouble is that 
we have not yet discovered just where the middle is; and, be- 
sides, we are very much like one in a nightmare, who wants 
nothing so much as to plunge, and is doing his best to plunge, 
but, somehow, finds himself rooted to the spot. Now the in- 
troduction is comparatively easy in an expository sermon, for 
it is simply taking up the theme of the preceding Sunday. 
You need not make out a tiresome explanation of the context; 
the people know what that is already, and only need to have 
their memory refreshed. 

In one respect, it must be confessed, expository sermons in 
a consecutive course do not promote economy of time; they 
cannot be preached over to the same congregation. A topical 
sermon is what an old Greek called a xrjya & aei,t or what a 





* Homiletics, p. 165. + An everlasting possession.—Thucydides. 
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modern poet calls “a joy forever ;”* you can bring it out every 
two or three years, and (though the fact is creditable neither to 
preacher nor to hearers) few, if any, will recognize it. Not so 
with an exposition. It makes me sad to think that my people 
will hereafter look with suspicion upon any text from St. Peter’s 
first epistle. The only offset to this objection, which now occurs 
to me, is found in the admitted fact that old sermons, while very 
convenient, and very precious to the authors, do not possess any 
considerable measure of converting power. 

5. Expository preaching enables the preacher to treat of 
many delicate and distasteful topics, with naturalness and free- 
dom. 

We find a popular prejudice existing against doctrinal preach- 
ing in general, and against some doctrines in particular. A 
formal defence of certain articles of the creed awakens opposi- 
tion at the outset. And yet the people need doctrine; not the 
old dogmas as formulated in systems, but the same truths in 
fresh, vital, practical forms—water not drawn from artificial 
tanks, but gushing from living fountains. “Permanent preach- 
ing for a permanent pastorate,” must discuss the great problems 
of life and destiny. Whatever passages the people must think 
about, the preacher must speak about. Now if he can come to 
these passages in the regular course of exposition, he takes them 
up without embarrassment. Such texts as, “ Therefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hard- 
eneth” (Rom. ix, 18); ‘“ Who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation” (1 Pet. i, 5); ‘These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment” (Matt. xxv, 46); he is 
bound to explain because they are in his way. The people at 
once perceive that he is not endeavoring to force upon them an 
unwelcome topic, but is only discharging the stewardship which 
has been intrusted to him; they look at the text in its connec- 
tions, acknowledge it as a part of revealed truth, and listen 
with candor. 

In administering rebuke the advantage of this method is still 
more obvious. There are some sins and follies which you can- 
not name without seeming personal, bigoted, dyspeptic, a cynic, 
and a scold; but if the text for the day requires you to use casti- 
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gation, you will not hear a word of complaint. Your young 
people, for example, are engaged in those maudlin and demor- 
alizing games of which the chief relish consists in forfeits. 
Meddle with them and you make yourself odious, and perhaps 
ridiculous ; but if you must treat the text, “Salute one another 
with an holy kiss” (Rom. xvi, 16), you can safely and effect- 
ively free your mind in regard to this promiscuous and unholy 
osculation. You wish to address husbands and wives on their 
mutual duties, but you feel some delicacy if you are a single 
man, and, possibly, still more if you are married; but if you 
have before you St. Peter’s injunctions, ‘“ Likewise, ye wives, be 
in subjection to your own husbands ;” “ Likewise, ye husbands, 
dwell with them according to knowledge” (1 Pet. iii), you do not 
even need to make an apology. It seems a most ungracious 
thing for a minister to strike at the fashionable extravagance of 
some of his fairest and most valued friends; but he can com- 
mand alike their attention and respect if he takes up in a manly 
way, as part of his prescribed lesson, the caution, “ whose adorn- 
ing let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel” (1 Pet. iii, 


3). His parishioners ‘may be failing to pay their debts—the 
salary amovg the rest; they make compromises and go through 
bankruptey because these are more profitable than legitimate 
business ; what a joyful necessity is laid upon him, and what a 
“civil triumph” (to borrow a phrase from Sterne) what a civil 
triumph he obtains as he quietly remarks, “The passage which 


,”9 


comes before us to-day in course is, ‘Owe no man anything 
(Rom. xiii, 8). One could almost afford to go through some 
entire books for the sake of coming at certain lessons in this 
way. Screened behind a sacred barrier as he is, he can level 
his musket with steady nerves, and take leisurely aim. 

Other advantages of this method are, that the minister keeps 
his Hebrew and Greek fresh, and acquires a critical knowledge 
of the text of the Bible; he is compelled to master the hard 
passages and to cut his way through the jungles; he gains those 
definite, lasting impressions which come from protracted, con- 
nected study; lays in large stores of new material for future 
use ; finishes certain books and knows them in their complete- 
ness; accumulates a commentary which is worth more to him 
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than any other; keeps his people on the alert; gives them a 
grand education ; and cultivates in them an ever-growing rever- 
ence and love for the Bible. 

But while such benefits are apparent, some objections may 
arise, as, for example: How can a man feel any interest in a text 
which is remote from his ordinary thought? Suppose he comes 
upon the verse, “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God ; the powers that be 
are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii, 1). The origin and limits of 
civil government are among the things which be has never ex- 
amined, and for which he has no taste; how then can he speak 
of them before a general audience, and especially before magis- 
trates and jurists who have made them a lifelong study ? 

As a matter of fact these difficulties which loom up so vast 
in the distance, vanish as they are approached. The preacher 
knows when the dreaded topic is coming and has ample time to 
read up. However dry and repulsive it may be at first, it will 
gain interest from being kept before the mind. Turn the pale 
flame of a blow-pipe upon a lump of lime, and there will be a 
glow like a furnace. It is a good thing, too, for a minister to 
be compelled to grapple with such a subject. It wakes him up, 
puts him on his mettle, enlarges his thinking, gives him new 
points of contact with his people, gives them fresh con‘idence 
in him, and furnishes an opportunity for him to lead them from 
the acknowledged allegiance due to human authority to the 
allegiance due to the Lord of all. 

Of course one must select, at the outset, an important book— 
one that has intrinsic interest and allows of popular treatment. 
Having once started upon the book he will find himself borne 
onward with an ever increasing momentum. Now and then he 
may have to work by sheer effort of will, producing only a dull 
sermon after all; but it may comfort him that he would do the 
same quite as frequently under the topical method. If, some- 
times, there is a desert to cross, he may find a green oasis 
somewhere upon it. Then, too, he will be always looking 
forward to the grand passages, as one who is tramping in the 
Alps pushes on with springy step when approching the Devil's 
Bridge, or as the pilgrim urges his horse over the barren hills 
of Judea, impatient to catch sight of the Holy City. Then, 
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too, he makes most surprising discoveries in out-of-the-way 
places, and clauses and words flash out a most unexpected 
meaning. Sometimes when a little phrase in a long paragraph 
has revealed to me a new and delightful lesson, I have 
thought how three of us went to Cambridge to see the stately 
colleges ; and, after wandering among them all day long, we 
heard in the evening, by mere chance, a nightingale’s song, 
which was sweeter and more satisfying than all the rest. 

Perhaps you will ask, If one takes what comes in course, how 
can he adapt his preaching to the hour? I reply (1.) That with 
this method the preacher has one service each Sunday, at which 
he may select his topic. (2.) In his expositions he will often 
find before him the very passage needed for the hour. There 
is something remarkable—providential—in regard to this. 
Many times the text which has come to me in course has 
seemed more opportune than I could have selected for myself. 
Thus, a season of quickened interest found me in the first chap- 
ter of 1 Peter with such topics before me as: “ Begotten again 
unto a lively hope,” the “incorruptible inheritance,” the “ tried 
faith more precious than gold that perisheth,” “the salvation of 
your souls,” “ holy in all manner of conversation,” “ redeemed 
with the precious blood of Christ,” “ the glory of man as the 
flower of grass.” When brethren were at strife and passed 
each other with averted faces, I could, without seeming to be 
personal, exhort them to “ be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love,” and to “overcome evil with good ” (Rom. 
xii, 10, 21). On a Sunday when a collection was appointed for 
foreign missions, we chanced to be considering Paul’s ambition 
to visit Spain that he might preach the gospel where Carist 
had not been named (Rom. xv, 20). When there were abuses 
in the municipal council, the passage was about governors 
being sent for the punishment of evil-doers and for the praise 
of them that do well (1 Pet. ii, 14); and, in ignorant simplicity, 
I struck some harder and more specific blows than I should 
have dared to strike of set purpose. No method could, in the 
long run, have more of timeliness than this. 

One expository preacher testifies that he finds his work 
“very fascinating.” Whether a congregation will find it so or 
not, can be determined only by trial. My own people seem to 
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me exceptionally good hearers—intelligent and wide-awake. 
They have the expository sermon in the morning—when they 
are at their best. The same sermon might be wasted upon the 
more miscellaneous and floating congregation of the evening. 
A dull, illiterate people might be restive. After Robert Hall 
had been for some years at Leicester, he complained to an old 
parishioner from Cambridge that he found great difficulty in 
fixing upon new subjects; and he was advised to take up 
expositions as he had formerly done, greatly to the edification 
of his Cambridge congregation. Mr. Hall replied: ‘“‘My people 
in Leicester do not like expositions. I have frequently tried 
them, and it does not do to expound when the people are not 
interested. My congregation, Sir, is composed principally of 
plain people who are engaged in manufactories, and who have 
not enjoyed the advantages of education. They are by no 
means so intellectual as our friends in Cambridge; I am sorry 
that they do not like expositions, for I am convinced that more 
solid instruction can be derived from them than from sermons.”* 
Mr. Hall, however, made the experiment once more, but gave 
it up “ owing to the unconquerable aversion of his people to the 
plan.” 

My own impression is that the expository sermon, if it have 
grip, will take hold almost anywhere. Let it be the strong 
sermon of the day. It must be no goodish dilution of the text, 
no compilation of opinions from the commentators, no summary 
of the processes of a pedantic scholarship. The people do not 
care what DeWette, or Meyer, or Alford may have thought, 
and if you should cite one of those venerated names, they 
might ask, as a mercantile acquaintance of mine did in a circle 
where the conversation turned on William Shakspeare, “‘ Where 
did that fellow do business?” Ellicott proclaimed in the 
preface to his first commentary that his only aim had been to 
determine the exact sense of Scripture on grammatical 
principles; but in subsequent prefaces he confessed that he had 
been obliged to modify his original design, that the dry 
bones of his grammatical skeleton needed to be clothed upon 
with flesh, and endowed with spirit and life. The preacher 
who would expound with success must avoid Ellicott’s mis- 





* Greene's Reminiscences. 
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take. Dr. Holland classes all preachers as poetical and non- 
poetical, and adds that the non poetical have no right to preach 
at all.* Expository sermonizing needs poetry as well as 
accuracy. ‘The virtue of books is, to be readable,”+ says Mr. 
Emerson. One virtue of sermons is to be hearable, and when 
they are so, the people will hear. 

As a matter of fact this kind of preaching, where faithfully 
tried, has secured variety, freshness, and timeliness in the 
topics of the pulpit, and has proved attractive and edifying to 
the pews. Dr. W. M. Taylor and Dr. John Hall, who are 
among the best expositors in this country, never lack for 
audiences. Prof. Phelps expresses the opinion that his Biblical 
course “saved his pulpit.” These are great preachers; we 
should, doubtless, lag far behind them; but not farther, 
perhaps, in this kind of preaching than in every other. 

“Tn exposition, where does the application come in?” 
inquires a friend. One reply is, All the way through. Let the 
whole sermon be addressed to the whole man. If truth is 
made self-evidencing, then as fast as it is uttered, it will find 
the hearer’s heart. The “rational, unadulterated milk ” (1 Pet. 
ii, 2,) is nourishing in every drop, the virtue of it being diffused 
through the whole and not all condensed in the last swa!low. 
But, while the whole sermon should go home to the conscious- 
ness, there may be, with a long text as well as with a short one, 
a gathering up of all that has been said in a vigorous summary, 
and a true oratorical conclusion. Indeed, the homiletic habit 
so clings to the preacher (and rightly) that he can close nothing 
without an application; and mine, at this time, shall be this: 
If you believe that expository preaching has the advantages 
which have been named, and so has claims upon your ministry, 


then—try it/ 
Rev. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 





* Letters to the Joneses. + Society and Solitude, p. 62. 
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Articte IV.—PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC TASTE. 
A Lecrvre DELIVERED IN THE YALE Scuoo.n or THE Five Arts, 
By Proresson EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 


THE subject I desire to bring before you is the Principles of 
Domestic Taste. Will it be objected, in advance, that there is 
no disputing about tastes—that, for each individual, whatever 
is to his or her taste is tasteful? and that, especially with respect 
to domestic arrangements, everyone is a law to himself? But, 
although I shall have to condemn some things which seem to me 
to violate good taste, my purpose is, mainly, to give expression 
to certain principles, which all must agree in recognizing as true 
and fundamental, as soon as put into words, yet which need to 
be brought out and emphasized, in order to their becoming more 
widely influential. Of course, I speak only as an amateur. 


The first thing which it occurs to me to say on this subject, 
is that the idea of home lies at the foundation of all true 
domestic taste. There was a time, in the history of man, when 
the most primitive conception of a human habitation, as a place 
of shelter, was all that guided in the construction and furnish- 
ing of the house. We see traces of this in the rude huts, or 
moving tents, of certain barbarous tribes still existing, though 
even in the most primitive habitation it is a rare thing not to 
find some intimations of the sanctities of home, and some sense 
of beauty. Perhaps what first consecrated the house as a home 
may have been the religious instinct, bringing to the domestic 
hearth a reverence for higher powers, and a consequent spirit 
of self-control; for it is highly probable that the earliest tem- 
ples of antiquity, set apart for abiding places of the gods, were 
modeled after human habitations. This could scarcely have 
been the case before the latter had begun to gather to them- 
selves an atmosphere of sanctity. 

But what riches of meaning invest the idea of home! No 
place for disguises, nor for mysteries of shame, it is at once 
sacred to retirement, and appropriate to an open frankness; not 
given for the indulgence of ignoble indolence, rest and repose 
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brood over it; no lurking-place for the contrarieties and mean 
selfishnesses of human nature, wherever its true significance is 
realized, it subdues into a sweet harmony by the prevalence of 
divinely inspired love, and becomes a nursery of good cheer ; 
though never to be rudely invaded, yet it invites and welcomes 
the coming guest; birth-place of the tenderest sympathies of 
earth, it holds itself in constant communication, by many an 
electric cord, of reverence, affection, memory and aspiration, 
with the spiritual world. Such are some of those delights of 
home from appreciation of which all true domestic taste must 
have its rise. This leads to the further suggestion, that 
this department of taste, in common, indeed, with all others 
associated with art-culture, yet even more than any other, 
derives its life and impulse from moral sources, I hold it to 
be absurd to look for taste in a house where love does not 
reign—moral discord, or impurity, must blight every attempt 
to realize visible beauty. However fair the seeming, to a 
superficial observer, whatever richness of detail might be 
included in a description, the aroma of genuine beauty can not 
be breathed in an atmosphere morally pestilential, or wanting 


in healthy vitality. Without moral tife and purity, indeed, 
those sarcastic words of Swift will have their application : 


“T find, by all you have been telling, 
That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling.” 


There can be no home! 


What, then, in respect to domestic taste, do the essential 
elements of home require? This question may be answered 
by saying, in the first place, that, as home is for retirement, 
nothing about it should be primarily designed to catch the eye 
of a stranger, but everything as if no strange eye were ever to 
look in upon it. The style which prevailed, until lately, in 
our chief middle-state city, under the influence of the followers 
of Penn, to give great plainness to the exterior of the house, 
reserving its richness for the interior, seems to me to have 
been consonant with good taste. In the interminglings of men 
with one another, appearances are to be regarded. Even in 
such comparatively trivial matters as dress, or outward 
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demeanor, something is due to the conventionalities of custom, 
and to what people have agreed to consider as becoming, or 
the contrary. But it is not so in one’s home. Withdrawn into 
that sacred privacy, one should ignore the tyranny of fashion, 
and scorn to make up a show-picture for prying eyes to remark 
upon and praise. Too often, through oversight of this, what 
should be a home becomes nothing better thana museum. Not 
as being primarily for others to see, but by some impulse within 
one’s own bosom, should all the appointments of one’s home be 
determined. I would not be supposed to claim for the home 
any privilege of seifish isolation; and yet there is a true and 
very important sense, with reference to our subject, in which 
every household should dwell under such a roof, and amid 
such surroundings, as suit itself alone. Certain it is that, as 
light can not be hidden, so a home thus appointed will shine 
forth with an attractive radiance, all the more effective for being 
undesigned. True domestic taste, however, is, in its own 
nature, like virtue, a reward to itself. 

But, while the home is to be ordered for retirement, it is not 
a place for disguises: an open frankness becomes it, and so it 
should itself be without any false pretences, either in materials 
used, or in construction, or in decoration. Truth should be 
written all over it in letters of light. Let me bere refer, for a 
development of this thought, to Ruskin’s well-known chapter 
on truth as one of the lamps of architecture—a reference always 
timely—which classifies architectural deceits under three heads: 
1. the suggestion of a mode of structure, or support, other than 
the true one, as in pendants of late Gothic roofs, 2. the painting 
of surfaces to represent some other material than that of which 
they actually consist (as in marbling of wood), or the deceptive 
representation of sculptured ornament upon them, and 38. the 
use of cast, or machine-made, ornament. 

Again, as home is for repose, nothing should find place in or 
about it which is suggestive of danger, or agitating to any 
sensibility, or fitted to let in, rather than to exclude, care— 
though of care must be said, as the poet says of another certair. 
Visitor : 


‘“ Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres ” . F 
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Many violations of this principle might be referred to, for 
illustration. In domestic architecture, how many towers do 
we see which, by their position or construction, rather threaten 
to crush and destroy than defend! how many garlands of 
joinery which seem made on purpose to conduct a consuming 
flame, some day, along the eaves of the house! how often are 
entrance-porches so built as to endanger the heads of those 
who venture under them! If one enters in safety, how little 
of solid durability, or restfulness of aspect, meets one within ! 
not unfrequently one finds door-openings without either proper 
lintels or side-supports ; walls and floors so unsubstantial that 
sounds are communicated over the whole house, and it shakes 
with every foot-fall. Then, if we turn to decorative features, 
why should Crucifixions, Martyrdoms of the Saints, Assassina- 
tion-scenes, or other forms of human agony, appear under the 
home roof, where the spirit, wearied and jaded by the struggles 
and roughnesses of daily outdoor-life, may legitimately ask to 
find rest? The primitive Christian, who could live in safety 
only within a catacomb, made even that rough dwelling-place 
restful, by excluding all intimations of pain, all harrowing 
suggestions of even that great Sacrifice on which hung all his 
hopes. Many an abode of Christians in these days seems fitted 
up more as a penitential chapel than as a place for cheerful 
repose. 

Neither is there repose in too crowded rooms. People fill 
their parlors with all kinds of curiosities, some so beautiful as 
to appeal to all tastes, some, having a meaning in their own 
countries, either sacred or jocose, which to us are simply mon- 
strosities, ugly or grotesque. Amid the medley of “objets de — 
vertu” and “ vric-a-brac,” as you turn to avoid upsetting a rich 
Japanese vase, you stumble upon a porcelain dog or Chinese idol, 
or you get entangled amid Turkish rugs and mats of Russian 
fur. With such a variety to examine, to study, to wonder at or 
admire, the eye and mind become weary, and cease to enjoy. 

Think, too, of the disturbance caused to one’s equanimity by 
those mirror-like floors of inlaid woods, however beautiful to the 
eye, on which one has need of parlor-skates, in order safely to 
pass from one side to another; and still more when pirouettes 
of courtesy have to be performed upon them! 
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How, again, should care be kept out, so far as human life 
allows of its exclusion? By such arrangements for conven. 
ience, such a liberal disposing of one’s resources for comfort— 
however few and slender in themselves—and such unconstraint 
in the placing of every thing, that one is allowed to imagine 
all things to be at his command, and that they take care of 
themselves, and fall by their own sweet will into just the best 
places. 

Another element of the idea of home, as it has been described, 
is loving harmony; and what is signified by this, in respect to 
matters of domestic taste? Rather might we ask what does 
this not signify ; for is not harmony the blending of all notes of 
beauty? This, however, is far from being recognized, as it 
should be, either in the outward form or in the interior arrange- 
ments of houses. Indeed, they often seem to be built and fur. 
nished on a principle of discord, representing the diverse and 
discordant minds of their occupants. But good taste requires 
that, in such matters, the members of a family brought together 
in one house should, by mutual enlightenment and concession, 
bring out that harmony of one part with another, as to form, 
proportion, and color, which always pleases even the uneducated 
eye, beautifully symbolizes peace within, and contributes to 
cultivate, or even to create, an inward accord. Our architects 
and decorators are much to be blamed on this point. Their 
special studies and training should hold them back from minis- 
tering to caprice. If a man insists on making his house like a 
Grecian temple, or on combining the classic architecture of 
geometric lines with the romantic forms which came out of the 
wild, free woods of Germany, the architect should not codperate 
with him. In regard to color, because our increasing intercourse 
with the East has made certain combinations of color fashiona- 
ble, which only oriental limners and looms have as yet succeeded 
in bringing together without discord, we should not throw 
shades of blue and green and red together, rashly. Not less 
important is it to maintain harmony between structure and 
decoration. A glaring violation of this would be to show Gothic 
pendants and corbels either outside or inside of a building of 
moderate height, the walls of which rise evenly to a flat roof; 
another would be to fresco Gothic wall-surfaces with Moorish 
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designs and coloring. <A frequently occurring example of want 
of harmony is the use of iron railings on a stone foundation, 
or of a heavy stone wall, to enclose a simple wooden house. 
Want of harmony often appears, also, in the unsuitableness of 
furniture to the house in which it is placed, as, for instance, 
when a Gothic cottage is furnished in the style of the Renais- 
sance; or when, in consequence of too large expenditure on the 
building, only a mean provision is left for furniture; or when 
there is a disproportion between the size of a room and the 
furniture or the pictures in it. 

Cheerfulness, inseparable companion of harmony, should, 
also, be a marked feature in the appointments of the home, for 
the benefit, alike, of bouyant youth, the care-worn, invalids, 
and the aged. But neither by day nor by night is any room 
cheerful which is not well lighted. Light, which is revealed to 
us as the type of all good, even of Christ himself, the atmos- 
phere of heaven, without which neither vegetable nor animal 
life can exist, is as carefully shut out, from many houses, as if 
it were only an enemy and a destroyer; our ladies choosing 
darkness rather than light, and bringing up their families in 
rooms where no plant could ever grow, forgetting that the 
blessed sunlight alone can give health and bloom to their 
daughters, as to their flowers. Let us choose sovth rooms, and 
admit the sun into them, through unshaded windows, glass-doors, 
skylights, closing them only while they are unoccupied, or dur- 
ing the fiercest of summer-heats. As to color, it seems strange 
that in this country, and still more that in England, there 
should have prevailed a fashion for subdued colors, till carpets 
and wall-papers are toned down to the shades of dust and the 
earth, and only a choice of greys and dull browns is left us. 
This fashion does not come to us from the Orient, where lie 
the sun’s most burning rays. There, rich and gorgeous colors 
prevail, gleaming even with gold, to produce higher effects. 
From tropic-lands come our most gorgeous-plumaged birds, 
our flowers of richest hues ; the dress of men and women, there, 
and even the trappings of their horses, are resplendent with 
the highest colors, brought out in vivid relief with gold. Why 
do we, who have, half the year, an Arctic climate, choose, for 
our whole year, an Arctic paleness in our lights and tints? 
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The new style seems to be a reaction from the old manner of 
using all colors promiscuously, as when tapestry-carpets, and 
sets of heavy, high-colored curtains and furniture made rooms 
look hot and oppressive. But, as the varied colors of the prism 
blend together perfectly, so it is possible, artificially, to unite 
high colors under such conditions of softness and unison that 
the same room may look warm, cheerful, and rich in winter, 
and in the summer seem only to have the hues of the summer- 
sunlight toned down within it, inviting to retreat and repose. 
If walls and floors are dull and leaden in hue, this cannot be. 
It is not possible for pictures, or any ornaments, to brighten 
and warm the atmosphere of such a room: from muddy-shaded 
carpets and dark-colored walls, only a feeble, murky light is 
reflected, by night or day. There may be gleams of light, but 
there cannot be perpetual sunshine, in such a room ; whereas 
walls of soft, creamy tints almost make sunshine in the darkest 
days. Mirrors, which give vistas of perspective, reflecting and 
doubling the light, and all objects of beauty, also contribute to 
the cheerfulness of the house. I have said, before, that picto- 
ria] representations of a disturbing character are to be excluded ; 
to this is to be added, here, that the principle of cheerfulness 
calls for pictures, or other works of art, of positively gladsome 
significance, which are fitted to enliven the spirit by humorous 
associations, or favor a playing of fancy amid the brighter 
aspects of life and scenes of nature. 

We may next notice some of the requirements in respect to 
domestic taste which grow out of the idea of home as a place 
for hospitality. Among these may be specified a generous- 
looking entrance, suggestive of “salve” rather than of “cane 
canem,” which shall seem to take the incomer into a warm 
embrace, and even in advance to wreath him with garlands of 
welcome, as well as illuminate his approach; an ample hall, 
making the visitor feel at once that there is room enough and 
to spare; guest-chambers not left in cheerless neglect, or made 
receptacles for rubbish, but, by their orderliness and finish of 
appointment, showing constant readiness for occupation; and 
a room for the hospitable board large in proportion to other 
rooms of the house-—a point in which the ancient Greeks and 
Romans are an example for us, by their large “triclinia” ; as are, 
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also, our English ancestors, by their banqueting-halls. All 
these things are requisite, but not less so is such a disposition 
of every thing about the house, within and without, in partic- 
ulars too small, perhaps, to be enumerated, yet not insignificant, 
and readily occurring to one on hospitable thoughts intent— 
all involving a certain generous carefulness not to be over- 
careful—which shall show the house and what it contains to 
be, not merely for the retirement and rest of those whose home 
it is, but for the use of others also, who are to be received 
within it in a cheerful recognition of the principle, not more 
of Christianity than of good taste, that “no man liveth to him- 
self.” Even one’s home is not a home to him, in the truest 
sense, but a burrow or a hermitage, except as he arranges it not 
for a hermit-life, but purposely to share it with others beside 
those of his own household. 

In the last place, it is to be observed, that, as every home is, 
both by retrospect and anticipation, inseparably linked with 
the spiritual world, so domestic taste shouid recognize this 
bond. No home can properly be without its oratory (even if 
no particular room be reserved for the purpose), where the fire 
of the daily sacrifice and the aspiration of Christian hope shall 
unceasingly arise. A worship of ancestors, after the manner 
of the Confucian, is not to be commended; but some place of 
honor, under the domestic roof, should be appropriated to busts, 
canvas-portraits, or whatever humbler effigies may be possessed 
of one’s worthy forefathers. This is a feature of especial impor- 
tance for the American home, which so seldom has in it the 
conservative atmosphere of antiquity, or is ruled by spirits of 
the departed. By similar memorials should the loved and lost, 
in nearer relationships, be brought down, as it were, from their 
heavenly spheres, to elevate and purify home affections. 

Says a poet, describing a charming family-home : 

“Painting had there the rooms made rich 
With knights and dames, and loving eyes 
Of heaven-gone kindred, sweet and wise ; 


Of bishops gentle as their lawn, 
And sires whose talk was one May-dawn.” 


Not to specify other particulars, I only add under this head 
that, notwithstanding time’s changes are sure, eventually, to 
VOL, XXXVL 21 
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bring their own interruptions and marrings of the domestic 
scene, there should be throughout the earthly home a modera- 
tion, a reserve, even an intentional neglect of some things, in 
order that it may be true to itself as a place of memories 
of what is past and gone, as well as of forecast of immortality. 
A lavish profusion, or an over-finely drawn study of details, 
which vainly aims at leaving nothing deficient, in the home, 
is at variance with its true idea. 


Here I ask to have it noticed that nothing has been said 
which touches the question of relative costliness of material, or 
elaboration of finish. The principles laid down are applicable 
alike to the most costly mansion and to the simplest habitation. 
However small one’s resources, no one need neglect to provide 
in the dwelling which is to be his home, for retirement, without 
disguise, for repose, harmony, cheerfulness, hospitality, and a 
recognition of the life beyond the borders of time. Indeed we 
may sometimes see these principles far more charmingly carried 
out in humble abodes, pervaded by good taste, chan in stately 
residences which have been built and furnished under contract 
with architects and upholsterers, interested only to secure a 
profuse expenditure, or guided solely by prevailing fashion. 


We are thus led to consider a regard to the distinguishing 
features of character, and social position, of each single house- 
hold, by itself, as another principle of domestic taste. One’s 
home must be for himself, not only in the sense of avoiding 
show, but with reference to personal idiosyncracies, occupation, 
and social standing. What makes so charming the late home 
of our own Irving? Is it not that on the banks of a river, and 
in the neighborhood of glens and streamlets, over which his 
own pen had woven graceful wreaths of exquisite humor, or 
pleasant historical reminiscences, he bad the good fortune to 
find an old Dutch house, which was capable of receiving to 
itself, in tiled gables, and sloping roofs crowned by the old 
weather-cock, and in simple arrangements within comporting 
with the quaint exterior, such an impress of his own spirit that 
even now, when he is no longer present, one almost expects to 
meet there, as inseparable from the spot, the inimitable creations 
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of his fancy? Or shall I point you to our Edgewood, so fitted 
to be the home of one who well unites scholarly finish with 
practical wisdom and the freedom of nature? Similar corre- 
spondences should be found in all homes. If a man is a farmer, 
his dwelling should be a farm-house, to which he should bring 
whatever may complete and adorn it as such—not afraid of 
rambling out-buildings, or ashamed to show his barn-yard, 
endeavoring to beautify, yet adapting every thing to the con- 
ditions of his own life. The artist’s home should invite to the 
freest communion with nature, in aspects appealing to the 
imagination, at the same time that it provides for home famil- 
iarity with the works of art of past times, paintings, sculp- 
tures, engravings, bronzes, porcelains, and enamels, or, if he 
can command nothing more, then with reproductions in photo- 
graph or cast. It certainly befits the calling of a merchant, 
who is worthy of the name, that his home, by the variety of 
materials used in the building, or pictures of foreign scenery 
on his walls, or cabinet-specimens of art and nature in other 
climes, according to his means, should show a wide range of 
commercial research. If a man has no taste for books, why 
should he encumber himself with blocks to represent them, or 
with volumes, however choice, supplied by ‘carte blanche” toa 
book-seller, only controlled by some such order as that said to 
have been once given in this city, in such a case, to furnish 
every work of Mr. Shakespeare immediately on its publication ? 
For illustration of the direct opposite of such affectation as this, 
I may allude to the case of a wealthy leather-dresser living, years 
ago, near Boston, who, having a literary taste, gathered about 
him some of the choicest editions of standard English authors, 
which he appropriately put into the best of leather bindings, 
with the daintiest tooling, to be the familiar companions of 
his leisure. These books were laid up, at last, among the 
treasures of the Massachusetts Historical Society, to which they 
had been bequeathed. How unhappy does a man sometimes 
appear, whose home is out of keeping with his own nature and 
circumstances, where he moves about like a wandering spirit, 
seeking rest and finding none! On the other hand, is it not in 
a great measure due to such correspondences as we are now 
considering, that English homes of all classes, at least in the 
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country, where alone the Englishman is at home, are so home- 
like? Alas that the greater liberty to vary, which Americans 
enjoy, through freedom from traditional restraints, should be 
sacrificed to a dull sameness! whence come our insipid city- 
blocks, even outside of cities; our private galleries of art, pur- 
chased on some conventional principle, not expressive of indi- 
vidual liking; and our furniture made all in one style, for 
which fickle fashion is the only authority, now forcing it every- 
where, and anon condemning it to garrets and second-hand 
shops. While, however, such want of individuality is the 
general rule, I have heard of a beautiful instance of the reverse, 
in the case of a young gentleman who adorned his home with 
wood-carvings from his own hand, working out his own 
thoughts and imaginations—an example for many others to 
imitate, if they would. So, too, might delicate allusions to 
family-history, or humorous hits at hereditary peculiarities, be 
fitly painted on the door-panels of a home. 


We come, now, to another phase of our subject. The prin- 
ciples thus far dwelt upon are applicable to all times and 
places ; but domestic taste has much to do with the age and 
country in which one lives: whatever is characteristic of these 
must enter into it as a distinctively modifying principle. So 
has it been with every development of it which is worthy of 
admiration, whether we consider the Roman villa, with its 
luxurious provisions for pleasures of the table, and for indolent 
repose, with little account made of domestic life ; or the English 
homestead, in which attention seems to be divided between 
securing the fullest enjoyment of domesticity and providing for 
out-door sports, either in court-yard or manorial park. What 
gives its differing charm to each is, in large measure, its being 
the spontaneous outgrowth of a peculiar civilization, at a certain 
period ; and without this, domestic taste necessarily becomes 
snobbish or flavorless. In all our arts, we need to realize more 
what is due to our own age and country. The right influence 
of our great Centennial will not be to stimulate to the doing of 
just the same things which we have seen and admired as the 
work of other countries, and in part of other times, but to 
awaken ambition among us to do as well in our own way, with 
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adaptation to our own age. An imperfect development in the 
right direction is always preferable to great achievements on a 
mistaken footing. 

It is to my purpose, therefore, with special reference to matters 
of domestic taste, to mention here some of the characteristics 
which seem appropriate to distinguish all forms of American art. 
I have not the presumption to suppose it possible to instruct, on 
this point, our artists themselves: they know the history of their 
arts too well to expect to attain to true excellence by mere copy- 
ing, or repeating what has been already as well or better done. 
If they originate nothing, their employers and patrons are most 
to be blamed, since the spirit which actuates these must be the 
main-spring of all their efforts. The Greek feeling for beauty, 
the Greek mind, so interpenetrated with the perception of nat- 
ural forms, and motive powers, and so moulded and disciplined 
by patriotism and philosophic studies, called forth all the glories 
of Grecian art. Nor should I run the risk of the criticisms of 
those having more of art-culture than myself, except for the 
interest I feel in encouraging, among ourselves, a genuine— 
national and timely, growth of all forms of art, and so, in par- 
ticular, of those with which domestic taste concerns itself. 

The characteristic which first suggests itself as appropriate 
to American art, is freedom or freshness. To be genuine, our 
art must be fresh. The youth of the nation calls for this; 
conventionality is especially out of place among us. If the 
impulses of youth were followed, the beaten path would soon 
be forsaken. Let me not be understood to imply that the 
study of the antique and medieval should be abandoned—far 
otherwise—but it should be pursued only with a view to 
achieving, by similar processes of invention and technical exe- 
cution, the same perfection which we there admire. We 
should not desire to build Parthenons, nor to shade our dwell- 
ings with Grecian porticoes, nor to erect castles on our river- 
banks. But we ought to endeavor after the same exquisite 
proportions, scientific solidity, and gracious finish which dis- 
tinguished the art of the Greeks in its prime, together with the 
same picturesqueness, and adaptation to chosen sites, which 
marked the castle-building of the Middle Ages. At the 
same time, the ideal of our dwellings should seem to be a 
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spontaneous outgrowth of our young and free national life. 
It was well said by the poet Wordsworth, that the color of a 
house should be such as to make it seem formed out of the 
soil on which it stands. But how can we accomplish this 
union of originality with the refinement of culture? We 
must, as a people, more deeply understand and respect our- 
selves, and use our call to liberty by giving new wings to 
imagination. Those restraints, from prejudice, general igno- 
rance, traditional usage, and half-suppressed intellectual and 
emotional vitality, under which the artists of other times and 
countries were compelled to labor, should not narrow our 
scope. It is essential that we work out what is in us, freely, 
and then make rules to express our own liberties; and not go 
about studying the grammar of art as if it were a completed 
system, of which we can be only learners, not all revisers or 
finishers. Indeed, why should not our artists, with all the 
helps of modern science, invent new processes, far superior to 
those now so carefully handed down from the Old Masters? 

A more specific principle, which should characterize Ameri- 
can art, and especially art as applied to our domestic life, is 
modesty, in the sense of opposition to all assumption, as well 
as to work which is meretricious. This is requisite as a condi- 
tion of future progress, for whatever is destined to a rich and 
varied expansion must have a broad and solid foundation in 
simple beginnings. It is also demanded by a due consideration 
of what becomes our Puritan ancestry. So’much of our na- 
tional life depends upon the primitive infusion of the Puritan 
element, that we can not ignore this, without destroying the 
germs of all independent art-culture among us. For instance, 
with special application to our subject, the typical American 
dwelling, architecturally considered, might be most appro- 
priately derived from the simple forms of early New England 
days, even as the gamble-roof rose out of the gable, and this 
out of the long, one-sided slant of earlier times. What addi- 
tions or expansions would be suitable, I will not attempt to 
specify, only insisting on this, that, under all changes, the 
original modest simplicity should be present, though 


“ . , , the spinning-wheel shall no longer 
Hum in the house . . . and fill its chambers with music.” 
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That this is not impossible is proved by an example on one 
of the Berkshire-hills, where is a very picturesque modern 
structure which looks like the outgrowth of an old-fashioned 
“Jean-to.” Perhaps in no country is there so wide a departure 
as in this from primitive types of architecture; and yet what 
we most admire in the domestic architecture of other countries, 
has resulted from strict adherence to early forms as the basis of 
whatever cultivated genius in after-times has produced. Our 
domestic architecture, however, need not be limited to develop- 
ments from the old New England type. As we have, by 
inheritance, a right to use the works of Chaucer and Spenser 
as our own, so are American artists at liberty to go back to 
the generative period of English domestic architecture, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for inspiration and guidance. 
But they may not, properly, use dwellings of that period as 
models to be copied outright, and still less adopt Elizabethan 
or other later English styles, which belonged to ages of decline 
in art. In the same spirit of simplicity, with conformity to 
prevailing habits of life, and under the same condition that 
there shall be no mere copying, may Dutch, German, French, 
Swiss, or other styles of art be brought in to help to form our 
domestic architecture of the future. This opportunity for 
variety will be further dwelt upon presently. 

Within the house, also, let modesty extend its chastening 
control. Let there be no ornaments, no pictures, no marbles, 
no forms of furniture, which would have started a blush on the 
face of the Puritan maiden of the olden time. American 
domestic taste can not be too coy in this particular. It should 
steadfastly refuse to be catered for with the art-products of 
corrupted Rome (meretricious in the worst sense), or with 
those of the modern French school, redolent of Parisian 
debauchery. What is suitable and necessary in the galleries 
of a school of art, as respects exhibition of the nude, is not to 
be tolerated under the domestic roof. All colors employed 
should, also, be chaste and pure, not such as a poet of our own 
once humorously likened to the effect of an explosion of paints 
in wild confusion. 

A third element to be looked for in all forms of American 
art is variety. The varieties in nature which our country 
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embraces, if allowed to work out their proper effects, could not 
fail to suggest to our artists an infinite diversity of subjects, 
motives, and treatment. Our floral riches, and the variety of 
our fruits, from tropical to temperate, and our scenery, passing 
through all gradations, from the softest to the most rugged, 
from the most simply rural to the intensely sublime, are full of 
meaning to the artist-eye, and protest against a tame uniform- 
ity. Not less so do the diversities of kindred composing our 
nation. As in Europe the traveller sees successive waves of 
nationality in the same land, distinguished by architectural 
and other landmarks, so here, taking our original peculiarities 
of national character and circumstances as a common centre, 
around this there should be a simultaneous grouping of all the 
art-characteristics belonging to the several peoples which make 
up our united nation. We have a great privilege, belonging 
to our history, in the harmonious intermingling of diverse 
nationalities in the spirit and forms of our art. Whenever the 
full advantage shall have been taken of this, what new beauties 
may be expected to appear, for example, in our landscape- 
painting, from the infusion into it of so rich a variety, through 
the differing ways of regarding nature characteristic of Ger- 
mans, Scotchmen, Norwegians, or others! and what perfected 
homes may we expect to see formed, when, under the control 
of the general principles laid down, the varying needs of 
natures varying according to national kinship, shall enter into 
and help to make out the finished result ! 

The last point to which I would call attention on this part 
of our subject, is this, that all artistic treatment of natural 
objects, originating now, should be in a scientific spirit. It 
may be still allowable for older nations, from whose days of 
childhood have come down superstitions and fables respecting 
the powers of nature, that they should retain these as part of 
their art-material. For us, on the contrary, it is unsuitable to 
attempt to work over such myths and fancies. We haye not 
so much as a traditional interest in them, and the light of 
science shines too brightly around our artists, to let them sport, 
except in a most untruthful and awkward way, with old 
superstitions. The wood-carver now, indeed, as much as ever, 
must present natural objects ideally, not attempting to deceive 
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the eye with exact imitation; but the grotesque and chimerical 
are to be considered as forbidden to him. Nor will art really 
lose by the change; for in proportion as science familiarizes us 
with forms of nature, and leads to tracing them from their 
germs and secret causes, the spirit which animates them, 
which is what the artist has to look for, will be more clearly 
seen and truthfully delineated. The most shadowy outline of 
the human form is best given by one who knows intimately 
every particular of its inner structure. 


Perhaps I am set down by my kind hearers as an idealist. 
My intention has been, indeed, to present an ideal; yet I 
would not disparage any endeavors, however inadequate, to 
put domestic taste in practice. The natural and commendable 
wish to improve one’s home, which a sudden accession of 
wealth brings with it, where the refinement of education is 
wanting, must of course introduce many incongruities and 
shams into that enclosure sacred to harmony and truth; and 
these must be temporarily tolerated, for the sake of the motive 
of improvement which prompts to them, even though they 
should be chargeable with vulgarity. Yet the purity of domes- 
tic taste in its principles must not be thereby impaired. 

But, while in many houses there is an ill-regulated passion 
for change, bordering on vulgarity, others seem to have settled 
into a fossil condition, equally opposed to good taste. The 
furniture being purchased—perhaps many years ago, perhaps 
when the family-means were very small—the house-adornment 
is considered complete. There are all the beds, and tables, and 
sofas, and chairs, needed for use, but nothing is added. Money- 
investments may be growing, possibly heaping up, but there 
are no beauties added to the daily household-life, no new 
resources of comfort or taste. for home enjoyment, or for the 
purposes of higher education. The cnildren of such homes 
are apt either to shrink to their narrow limits, to grow up 
tame and insipid in the dull atmosphere around them, or in 
strong reaction, with a wild sense of longing for change, to 
make the earliest possible escape. What makes this stag- 
nation the more reprehensible is that, in the midst of it, large 
sums are constantly spent on useless articles of show, or mere 
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fashion, which perish with the using—sometimes lavished on 
dress; when the same money might have been adding books, 
pictures, bronzes, porcelains, or other articles of beauty or 
curiosity, which minister to the highest tastes through the 
owner’s life, and are held more and more precious by each 
succeeding generation. 

Again, to obviate misunderstanding on a particular point, I 
would say that my insisting on accord between the home and 
the character and position of those whose home it is, does not 
require that all the inmates should be equally cultivated, or 
even on the same social grade. Not unfrequently, especially 
among us, the wife’s artistic culture may be superior to her 
husband’s, or the husband’s refinement superior to his wife's, 
or the children growing up around them may, by a higher edu- 
cation, come to have cravings after order, and beauty, and 
richness, which neither parent ever felt. Of course, it is the 
wants of the several natures in the family which should con- 
stitute the rule of congruity in matters of domestic taste; so 
that, for example, a very illiterate man may properly have a 
library in his house, for the use of his children; and objects of 
art to educate their eyes and imaginations, although he himself 
fails to appreciate them. But, in all cases, culture ought to come 
first; home art must grow from within outward, into visible 
manifestation, not be superimposed. The simplest abode will, 
by following this principle, be rendered more attractive than a 
very costly one arranged in violation of it. Indeed, the grat- 
ification of more cultivated friends who may visit one’s home 
can not be secured on any other condition; for, though such 
may chance to find single objects to admire, something will be 
sure to offend, or to excite merriment, as contrary to good taste, 
where all the appointments of the home are wot in keeping 
with the natures and characters domesticated in it. 


A work entitled “ Hints on Household Taste,” by an author 
of a distinguished name, though not the late President of the 
Royal Academy, as I think many suppose, but his nephew, 
has been very widely circulated, and has had a great influence 
over house-furnishing for some years past, both in England 
and America, giving rise, even, to forms of manufacture named 
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from the author. I could, therefore, scarcely conclude this 
lecture without some notice of it, especially as it seems to 
call for both commendation and criticism. 

In these days of sham, unquestioning subjection to fashion, 
and consequent sacrifice of principles of good taste, we can not 
too highly applaud Mr. Eastlake’s frequent insisting upon truth- 
fulness, constructive goodness, and adaptation to purpose and 
material, in all artistic design. Moreover, by showing how use 
and beauty are not only consistent but interdependent, he has 
done much towards a real beautifying of our homes. These 
words of his, for instance, are all-important: “ In the sphere of 
what is called industrial art, use and beauty are, in theory at 
least, closely associated; for not only has the humblest article 
of manufacture, when honestly designed, a picturesque interest 
of its own, but no decorative feature can legitimately claim our 
admiration without revealing, by its very nature, the purpose 
of the object which it adorns.” 

On the other hand, his looking back to periods when, in 
some good degree at least, the artist and the artizan were one, 
for examples to be imitated, seems to have somewhat warped 
his judgment in favor of the precise models there found, 
although he does deny that he recommends “the readoption of 
any specific type of ancient furniture, which is unsuited, 
whether in detail] or general design, to the habits of modern 
life.” He takes his stand as an advocate and continuator of the 
“Gothic Revival,” following in the steps of Pugin; and gives 
a decided preference, throughout his work, to what most nearly 
approaches the Gothic, both in architecture and in interior 
decoration and furnishing. This leads him astray. It neces- 
sarily involves a certain “ rudeness of construction ” and finish- 
ing, which Eastlake claims as a merit. It also causes incon- 
gruity between the house and its furniture, for, in these days, 
the house itself can have none of the frowning ruggedness of 
medizeval architecture ; and this incongruity the author does not 
hesitate to sanction, thus giving up what seems to me to be an 
essential principle of domestic taste. No one need live in such 
a house that the furnishing of it, if in good taste, must be 
incongruous with the building itself. 
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As to intrinsic beauty, the old Greek and Roman forms of 
furniture, than which nothing has ever been conceived more 
beautiful, were gracefully curving, yet did not lack solidity— 
the curves giving, probably, greater strength, just as the shafts 
of the columns of the Parthenon, by gently swelling outwards, 
seem the better to sustain the superincumbent weight, or as 
the human form, without one straight line, is strong with the 
spring of a strung bow. Straight posts and stiff outlines should 
be left to the Middle Ages, when tools were rude, and ideas 
crude, and splendor in living was a half barbaric splendor. 
The much talked of Elizabethan furniture stood on floors 
covered with rushes, into the midst of which were thrown the 
bones and fragments from the table. 

Another error into which Eastlake seems to have been led 
by taking the Gothic style of the Middle Ages for his ideal is 
this, that he prefers colors which are neutral, or sombre, to those 
of clear and pure tone—an error, as has been pointed out, not 
only in view of his climate and ours, but also in respect to the 
call there is for whatever can contribute to the cheerful aspect 
of a home. 


But, though we freely criticize the deficiences and excesses 
of our domestic art, let us, after all, comfort and encourage our- 
selves, my friends. While we are constantly hearing of fresh 
discoveries of wonderful and beautiful art-treasures of antiquity, 
read in history and poetry of classic and medieval art, and 
study, in Europe and the East, rare and precious relics that 
exist, whose beauty and grace we can not rival, we would not 
recall those times when art was for the few, and the great 
multitude lived in the misery and squalor of serfdom. Never 
since the world began was domestic art, in all nations, so 
generally enjoyed as in our time; and in no country in the 
world are tasteful, comfortable and happy homes so abundant 
as in our own. 
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Artictte V.—THE APOCRYPHAL PERIOD OF HEBREW 
HISTORY IN ITS RELATION TO CHRIST.* 


THE period which we are to consider in this article, in its 
relations to the Messiah, is the period of about 450 years, 
between the return from captivity under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and the advent of Christ. 

During this time, the Jews who came back to Palestine or 
remained in exile, were under Persian rule for the first hundred 
years ; then the Greek power prevailed for a hundred and fifty 
years; after this the Jews of Palestine became independent for 
a hundred years, under the Maccabees, and lastly were subject 
to the Romans for sixty years before the coming of the Saviour.t 
The whole period may be termed the Apocryphal era, because 
the books that were written in it have not been admitted among 
the authoritative sacred scriptures of the Hebrews. The last 
book that has a place in the Old Testament canon, as all know, 
is the book of Malachi, written probably during the time that 
Nehemiah was governor at Jerusalem.t 

From this time onward, for more than four centuries, the 
inspired oracle is silent. God has spoken all that he chooses 
to speak to Israel, till the “‘Word” shall come in the flesh. 
Jehovah has revealed all that the chosen people need to know 
concerning the Messiah. Now begins a wonderful era of 
Providential preparation, supplementary to the preceding 
centuries of direct guidance. It is a period of silence like that 





* Works consulted in the preparation of this article: Ewald, History of Israel, 
vol. v; Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. i, 209 p. et al.; Book of Henoch, (Lau- 
rence), Esp., xlviii, 3d Edn., Oxford; Commentary on Apocrypha, Arnald, vii, 
London, 1748; Westcott, Introduction to Study of Gospels, Chaps. I and II; 
Bagster, Reference Bible—Summary, Views, etc.; Smith’s Dicty., Arts. Apoc., 
Enoch, Maccabees, etc.; Apocrypha, 14 Books, Old Bible. Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies. 

+ The Persian rule was 445-334 B. C.; Greek rule, 334-169 B. C.; Independence, 
169-65 B. C.; Roman rule, 65 to advent. 

t Until the date of “ Daniel” is ascertained more clearly, we cannot class it 
among the books of the Apocryphal period. (See Ewald, v, 302.) 
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which occurred during the sojourn in Egypt; also like the 
silence before the time of Samuel the prophet. But this period 
yields to no other in its preparation of the Hebrew mind for 
the advent of the Messiah. Up to the beginning of this period, 
God has obviously and directly guided the Hebrew nation for 
a thousand years. He now withdraws His special direction, 
that under His general providence the results of the past may 
be worked out. He now leaves them for a time, that these 
germs of prophecy may quicken towards the fulfilment of His 
words. Or rather, after a careful study of this period, in which 
the Hebrew nation seems in a measure left to itself, we may 
say that God now institutes a new treatment of his chosen 
people, in order that they, and through them the world, may be 
better prepared for the appearance in the flesh of the Messiah. 
It is on this preparation for Christ, during this period, that our 
argument at this time will rest. 

L The beginning of this peculiar work of preparation for 
Christ, has already been made in the captivity at Babylon; 
God’s providence, combined with prophecy, has done some- 
thing towards this end during the time of the exile of the 
Hebrews. 

Jerusalem was destroyed and Judah carried captive to Bab- 
ylon nearly 600 years B. C., or about a hundred and fifty 
years before the time of Nehemiah. The kingdom of Israel 
was overthrown and the ten tribes carried into captivity by 
the Assyrians one hundred and thirty years earlier; but as 
these ten tribes do not reappear in history, and are consid- 
ered “lost,” our attention centers wholly upon the tribe of 
Judah in their Babylonian captivity, and it is of them alone 
that we can confidently speak. Undoubtedly members of 
the ten tribes continued to exist in Palestine and in various 
quarters of the earth; but henceforward the Hebrew nation is 
Judean, even as, from about this date, the people are called 
the Jews. 

The compulsory term of the Jewish captivity in Babylon 
lasted only: fifty years: for when the Persians conquered 
Babylon, Cyrus, king of Persia, immediately issued a decree 
that all the Jews who wished might go back and rebuild the 
temple and the walls at Jerusalem. About 40,000 returned 
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under Zerubbabel and Joshua, with Haggai and Zechariah 
for their prophets. A far greater number, however, stayed 
where they were, in exile, engaged in profitable occupations, 
in commerce, or holding places of importance under the 
Persian government. 

During the hundred years that elapsed between this first 
return under Zerubbabel and the times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, there was always more or less Jewish emigration to 
Jerusalem, from the countries whither the Jews had been 
dispersed. But after all, Jerusalem languished; and when 
Nehemiah visited it, he found the city lying waste, the walls 
broken down and the gates burned. Again the enthusiasm 
of the Jews was aroused, and a new interest created in the 
Holy city and in the service of the Sanctuary, by Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiah the governor, appointed by the Persian 
king. ‘ 

It is at this point that we take up the thread of history, to 
trace out the process of the next four hundred and fifty 
years, by which the people were gradually prepared for the 
true Messiah. What then is the condition of the Jews at 
the opening of this period? Have they gained or lost by 
their captivity? We may say that they have both lost and 
gained. 

1. They have lost their nationality, never to regain their 
position as one of the nations of the earth. They will always 
remain “Jews,” and be in a measure distinct from other races; 
but they will never again become a nation, governing itself. 
They are dispersed everywhere. They acknowledge other 
rulers and kings, and prefer, by a large majority, to surren- 
der patriotism to worldly prosperity among the nations where 
they are scattered abroad. Even those who return, either 
with the first 40,000 from Babylon, or as scattering bands 
who from time to time seek again the city of their ances- 
tors, never again become a nation. ‘They are, and always 
remain, a mere colony, at first under the supremacy of Per- 
sia; then under the Greeks, after Alexander the Great had 
conquered Persia (825 B. C.), and finally sinking into a prov- 
ince of Rome, about 40 B. C., when Anthony made Herod, 
the Idumean, their tetrarch. Even during the one hundred 
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years preceding Herod’s domination, a period of independence, 
when the celebrated Maccabean rulers had established the true 
religion once more in Judea, and had thrown off the yoke of 
the Assyrians and the Egyptians, the Jews could not be called 
a nation. There was a constant dependence upon foreign help 
or forbearance. Besides, the Jews in Judea and Galilee were 
ever after but a mere handful, compared with the Jews dis- 
persed throughout all quarters of the known world. We may 
say then with confidence that at the time of Nehemiah (or per- 
haps before) the Jews had lost their nationality, never to be 
regained. 

2. They have also at this time, as a whole, given up the 
old ceremonial worship. As a system to be preserved invio- 
late, the Jews by their exile and dispersion have virtually sur- 
rendered the Mosaic ritual. For a part of the time, they have 
had no temple at Jerusalem to which, according to the Mosaic 
law, the males of every tribe must go up to sacrifice once a 
year. And when the temple-service was set up, at intervals, 
with some degree of authority, it was impossible for the letter 
of this requirement to be obeyed. It was also impossible to 
carry out a law like that of the release of servants and of debts 
every seventh year,—the Year of Jubilee. There was, more- 
over, no ark of the covenant to make the Holy of Holies a 
sacred place. The Urim and Thummim had been lost and could 
not be restored, except by divine revelation, which was not 
granted. So that the Mosaic law, being thus of necessity 
infringed upon, its power as a ceremonial service over the 
popular Jewish mind was broken, never again to be revived in 
its former strength. In the various countries where the Jews 
were dispersed, the synagogue took the place of the temple, 
and a partial observance of the old Mosaic rites stood for the 
obedience required by the law of the Tabernacle. 

The great feasts, which were so valuable in holding the peo- 
ple together (both in their political as well as in their religious 
unity), could never again be kept in one central place; there- 
fore, although pilgrims came to Jerusalem to worship, and 
although gifts were sent to the temple, yet as a great system, 
inviolate and perpetual, the Mosaic law was virtually set aside, 
never more to be reinstated with its ancient authority. 
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(3.) The Jews have also, at the time of Nehemiah, begun to 
lose their Hebrew speech. It is not indeed wholly lost, but 
sufficiently impaired to destroy its power, and to lead at length 
to its decay.* The language in common use in the foreign 
countries to which the Jews were exiled was Aramaic. It was 
a highly developed literary tongue. The exiles naturally 
adopted it, and their children continued it. Even on returning, 
the colony kept their Aramaic speech, and local names in 
Palestine became Aramaic. 

The Hebrew was still the language of the schools and the 
temple, but in time it yielded to foreign pressure. The Chal- 
daic names of the months, for example, took the place of the 
old Hebrew. The calculations of the years by the reigns of 
the Persian kings is an indication of the introduction of new 
forms of speech and new words. The book of Ecclesiastes was 
written in the modern dialect, and a part of the book of Ezra 
(written about this time) is composed of Aramaic sections. In 
Samaria, the language, composed of many foreign elements, was 
a mongrel tongue, Aramaic, Phenician, Old Canaanite, and 
other foreign materials; so that by degrees a corrupt form of 
Aramaic became the language of the Jews of Palestine, much 
like the form which we observe in the New Testament Greek. 
We find therefore, that during the one hundred and fifty years 
following the destruction of the temple, the Hebrews, in a 
measure, lost their nationality, their system of ritualism, and 
their native tongue. 

(4.) But what has the Hebrew nation gained by their cap- 
tivity and dispersion? First, we have strong proof that all the 
old tendency to idolatry has been obliterated, never to reappear. 
This seems strange, but can be satisfactorily accounted for. In 
losing to some extent among foreigners, the privilege and op- 
portunity of the old Mosaic ceremonial service, the Hebrews, 
for the first time as a people, gained the consciousness of the 
superiority of their faith as a spiritual worship. The ritual had 
preserved the substance of true religion, under the Hebrew 
forms of worship; but now, in the absence of many of the old 
forms, the substance itself asserted its power. The prophets of 
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the captivity, having no grand ritual by which to affect the 
popular mind, insisted more than ever on the inward worship 
of the heart. The promised glory of Israel teemed with new 
tokens of spiritual life. ‘“ A new spirit will I put within you,” 
said Jehovah by the mouth of Ezekiel, the great prophet of the 
exile (Ezek. xi, 49). “And I will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh.” The power of 
simple prayer was experienced in this period, as it was never 
realized before. 

When Persia conquered Babylon, this spiritual element was 
still more remarkably assisted by the fact that Persia had no 
idol-worship. Its religion was simple and free from corrupt 
practices. It was serious and austere. Though it had nothing 
in common with the Hebrew worship of Jehovah, it grasped 
the spiritual idea of a good and evil principle with a lofty imag- 
ination, so that a horror of image worship, which the Hebrews 
had not felt when svrrounded with idolatrous heathen at home, 
was originated among non-idolatrous heathen abroad. For a 
century previous to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, this influ- 
ence had thoroughly eradicated the old tendency to lapse into 
idolatry at the slightest temptation. 

(5.) Another gain in the captivity was Religious Unity. 
With the loss of the Hebrew nationality, the race as a whole, 
became more and more tenacious of the principles of their com- 
mon faith. Thrown off from their common center of govern- 
ment, giving their allegiance to the many kings and rulers in 
whose territories they lived, serving as soldiers in various lands, 
even meeting each other in battle ranged under hostile banners, 
they still preserved their religion. This was the last thing a 
Hebrew would relinquish. He demanded the recognition of this 
when he yielded up every other privilege to a foreign authority. 
Losing their national unity, the Jews retained, as individual 
worshippers of the one true God, almost perfect religious one- 
ness; and a Jew, wherever found, was known as a believer in 
Jehovah, rather than as a subject of the Jewish commonwealth. 
Like the Roman Catholic of to-day, naturalized in France or 
the United States, and in religion only an adherent of the Pope, 
so the Jew of the dispersion was a true subject of any monarch, 
but in faith always a son of the Most High. We shall see that 
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in the end, this was a great gain, as it destroyed the old Hebrew 
exclusiveness, and made the Jews in every clime permanent 
examples of belief in the one true God. 

(6.) The loss of their native language was also compensated, 
in a great degree, by the fact that by this change of dialect the 
limits of the Jewish faith were permanently established. The 
Hebrew religion was now embodied in books written in Hebrew. 
The mythologies of the nations among whom the Jews might 
be scattered, were in a thousand heathen dialects. To bridge 
over the chasm between them and the Hebrew faith, the ob- 
stacle of speech, as well as a general dissimilarity, must be 
overcome. Thus the value of the truly inspired books would 
be maintained by the ancient language in which they were 
written ; and their number wou!d remain unchanged because of 
the obvious distinction between their idioms and any works of 
later or heathen origin. 

This leads me to speak briefly of the apocryphal books be- 
longing to the period in which the Jews were under the Per- 
sian rule—from 536 B.C. to the conquest of Alexander the 
Great, 8325 B.C. First let me say a word about the apocry- 
phal books in general. Many well remember the time when 
Bibles, having the Apocrypha printed in them, between the 
Old and New Testaments, were very common; and when the 
stories of Tobit, Judith, Susannah, and the History of Bel and 
the Dragon were household tales. . Now, however, the names 
even of the Apocryphal books are not familiar, and perhaps 
some of our children have never heard of them. Let me then 
explain their origin and importance, as they have much sig- 
nificance in the Messianic argument drawn from the period 
they represent. 

The word “apocryphal” means “ secret” or “hidden ;” but by 
the second century of the Christian era the term came to bear 
the meaning of “spurious,” which it retains to this day, But 
these books are not “spurious” in the sense of being forgeries. 
They are so called only in the sense of not being considered 
“inspired” like the canonical writings. 

There are fourteen of these books in all. They bear 
names, some of which are obviously not the names of their 
authors.) The true authors of them are not known: neither 
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can the time when they were written be ascertained with any 
certainty. But they fall naturally into the period between the 
captivity of Judah and the Advent of Christ, because of 
marked peculiarities which show them to have been written 
later than the books of the Old Testament.* 

In them there is an entire absence of the prophetic element ; 
no one spoke because the word of the Lord had come unto him. 

There is an almost total disappearance of the literary power 
which shows itself in the Old Testament. Some of these books 
show that they are but a feeble imitation of the more ancient 
Scriptures, as for example, the books of “The Wisdom of 
Solomon” (so-called) and “ Ecclesiasticus.” 

There is also a legendary character to these books; they 
read like works of fiction founded on a basis of historical fact. 
They gave rise to many traditions which influenced the minds 
of the Jews even in the time of our Saviour and his disciples, 
Some of the facts they relate, however, were undoubtedly true. 
(Stephen’s Speech, 2 Tim., iii, 8; Jude 9; 1 Cor., x, 4.) 

There is in these books little of the simplicity and general 
historical accuracy which characterize the Old Testament writ- 
ings. At the same time there is often a very elevated tone in 
the religious expressions of the Apocrypha. The general spirit 
of them is faithful to the Hebrew belief in Jehovah. 

The book called “The Wisdom of Solomon” especially com- 
mends itself as a profitable study. It tells (xi, 23-26) of God’s 
universal love; that his power is but the instrument of his 
righteousness (xii, 16); and that those heathen who seek God 
are less blameworthy than those who know and disobey Him 
(xiii, 6). 

With this brief reference to the general character of the 
apocryphal literature of this period, we will leave the separate 
books for special notice as we need them in our explanation of 
the different changes that await the Hebrew mind, and we 
shall find that their testimony, though mainly negative, has a 
definite bearing on the testimony to Christ of the whole period 
under consideration. Just now, however, as we are showing 
the condition of the Jews in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, a 
few words are appropriate with regard to the books of Baruch 





* Smith's Dictionary, Art. Apocrypha. 
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and Tobit, which Ewald places in this period—the first part 
of the Persian domination. 

The little apocryphal book of Baruch, this writer calls “a 
worthy echo of the old prophetic voices.” It was written in 
Babylon and sent to the Jews at Jerusalem, at the time when 
it was feared that the community at Jerusalem might seek to 
revolt against the Persian authority. It counsels them, just as 
Jeremiah counselled the exiles at Babylon, to submit to the 
yoke of the conqueror until the Lord of Hosts should restore 
the ancient glory to Jerusalem. 

The book of Tobit (aside from the story which serves to 
attract attention and give force to the exhortation) is in the 
same vein, and “contains an energetic summons to glorify the 
true God, before and among the heathen.” It is an exhibi- 
tion under the most gentle and domestic details, of the most 
beautiful and profound elements in the Hebrew faith; and these 
two books confirm the opinion already expressed, that the Jews 
in exile, with a loss of their intense feeling of nationality, have 
gained a deeper consciousness of the spiritual element in their 
faith, and that while they remain and desire to remain loyal to 
whatever sovereign they happen to serve, they still glorify their 
religion, and cling to it with a new idea of its vital spirituality. 

The book of Baruch glows with the Messianic expectations, 
such as in former times forecast the restoration and triumph of 
the chosen people. The old idea of some future deliverance of 
a temporal sort is not yet destroyed ; but above it, as the main 
reason for sending the letter to Jerusalem, is the prudent 
advice it contains, showing that there is a tendency to exalt 
the spiritual element above the temporal. This is especially 
apparent in the book of “Tobit,” which says no less about 
building Jerusalem gloriously, but which hides under the 
imagery it uses (“the sapphire and emerald; the walls of 
precious stones and the towers and battlements of pure gold”) 
@ spiritual meaning which no mere material restoration can 
fulfill. 

All the light then which we can throw from contemporane- 
ous literature and history on the period of the Persian suprem- 
acy over Israel, lasting till the time of Alexander the Great 
(300 years), confirms the fact, (1) that by a voluntary exile the 
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idea of the Hebrew nationality is weakened, although the heart 
of the people still clings to a restored kingdom of Israel—also 
(2) that the lack of ability in foreign lands to celebrate the old 
ritual in its fullness has brought out the spiritual vitality of 
the Hebrew religion, although of course the great mass of the 
people still remain on the lower plane of formal belief—and 
finally, (3) it is seen that the gradual change of language has 
settled the limits of the sacred Hebrew Scriptures—while (4) 
the cessation of prophecy has turned the Jewish mind towards 
interpretation and raised up rabbis and scribes, with schools 
of doctrine and a variety of sects. Whether the result is on 
the whole favorable to true religion, we may perhaps question ; 
but we shall see as we go on, that the preparation of the world 
for just such a Messiah as Jesus Christ, has been greatly helped 
by the changes wrought out by the captivity and dispersion. 
II. Before we come to the argument from these various 
changes in their relation to Christ, we must follow the Hebrew 
nation through the period which came immediately after the 
period of Persian supremacy which we have just sketched. 
It was the period of Greek supremacy in the East. From 
this time forth western enterprise takes the place of oriental 
sluggishness. In the year 384 B. C., Alexander the Great 
defeated the king of Persia at the Granicus, and speedily 
subdued all Asia Minor. The next year the Persian king was 
utterly routed, and Tyre on the Phenician coast besieged and 
destroyed. From Tyre to Jerusalem the distance is not great, 
and Alexander immediately marched (if the tradition may be 
believed) into Judea, to punish the Jews for the assistance 
they had rendered to unhappy Tyre. The High Priest (accord- 
ing to the legendary account),* encouraged and instructed by 
a vision in the temple, arrayed himself in all his splendor and 
calmly took his position on a neighboring eminence, over 
which the enraged conqueror must come to the Holy City. 
The High Priest was surrounded by priests in their white 
linen robes, and the people in white garments. As soon as 
Alexander approached the venerable Pontiff, he was struck 
with profound awe at the spectacle, and hastening forward 
saluted him with religious veneration. While all stood amazed 
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at such a procedure on the part of the haughty Macedonian 
(who had just ordered 2,000 brave Tyrians to be crucified at 
Tyre), Alexander told his generals that in a vision in Mace- 
donia he had seen this very personage, in this very dress, 
promising to him the Empire of Persia. The conqueror then 
entered Jerusalem, offered up sacrifice to Jehovah in the tem- 
ple, and after being shown the prophecies of Daniel, which he 
interpreted in his own favor, departed, having granted to the 
Jews exemption from tribute every seventh year. Whether 
the story in its details is authentic or not, we know that Alex- 
ander soon took Egypt, and at his death divided the whole 
eastern world, which he had overrun with his army, among his 
Greco-Macedonian generals, thus inaugurating the era of Gre- 
cian supremacy, which continued til] the Roman conquest. 

The Hebrew people, both in Judea and scattered over all 
Asia, were involved by this change of dynasties in the great 
convulsions of the time. The Jews of Palestine had suffered 
during the latter part of the Persian rule, and had come to 
long for freedom from despotic authority. As we have seen, 
the letter of Baruch was written to counsel] them against revolt 
under extreme provocation ; but with the suffering they under- 
went, the Jews in Palestine had become corrupt. The High- 
Priesthood had grown venal, and schools of Sadducees (skep- 
tical and philosophical) had diminished the tone of religious life. 

But now the Hebrew mind and heart were brought for the 
first time, not only in Judea but in all lands of the East, face to 
face with cultivated, phiiosophic, and luxurious Greece. Let 
us see what the result was, in relation to the peculiarities of 
Hebrew thought and faith. 

The temporal condition of the Jews of Judea was made less 
-endurable than ever by the change of rulers. They were, for 
at least the next one hundred and fifty years, between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the nations whose seats 
of empire were at Antioch in Syria, and at Alexandria in 
Egypt. Situated directly between these contending forces, 
their territory the nearest highway for attack or retreat, they 
were ground beneath the feet of armies, carried captive in 
both directions, and taxed to defray the expenses of the wars 
which ruined their industry. 
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The Seleucide in Antioch, and the Ptolemies in, Egypt, 
gave them sometimes the protection that vultures give to 
lambs, covering and devouring them; and sometimes allowed 
them just respite enough from invasion to accumulate property 
that might be taxed, and treasures in the temple that might be 
seized. 

(a) Thus the Greek revolution brought with it no freedom 
to Israel. The nation everywhere was obliged to accustom 
itself more and more to the idea of serving foreign kings. We 
shall see by and by, how this affected the Messianic ideas of the 
times. There crept in also a half-toleration of the heathen, in 
harmony with the necessities of the times. A third or outer 
court was added to the two older courts of the temple, the 
court of the Gentiles, where during this Greek period, kings 
and generals sometimes offered gifts ‘to the most great God.” 

(b) The Greek philosophy had more effect upon the Hebrew 
ideas than the Greek religion. There was no power in the 
refined polytheism of Grecian mythology to tempt the Hebrew 
from his graud old faith in one and only one Jehovah. The 
captivity had made them proof against such systems, but Greek 
philosophy and Greek art made an impression on the active 
intellect of the more cultivated of the Jews. 

There was now no lofty prophecy to hold the Hebrew mind 
fast to old truths, and to feed it with new hopes. The cessation 
of prophecy was universally acknowledged among the Jews, and 
instead of prophets, doctors of the law and scribes had arisen 
with a great show of learning and authority. A great mass of 
interpretation (mostly oral) had sprung into existence. The 
Talmud was reverenced even as the law itself—much of it 
puerile, but all of it tending to destroy the spirit of the law in 
the elaboration of the letter of the law; and so the germs of the 
future influence of the Pharisees were already implanted. The 
scribes were getting to be more important than the priests. 

It was at this juncture that Grecian philosophy was brought 
into contact with the Hebrew nation, scattered through the 
Kast. It had more than a century in which to do its work 
upon the Hebrew mind. For its centers, it had Jerusalem and 
Antioch, but especially Alexandria (to which 100,000 Jews 
had been carried away by the Ptolemy who received a part 
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of the empire of Alexander). In Alexandria grew up a sect 
of Hellenizing Jews, as they were called,—men who learned 
to read and study Plato, and who sought by the logic of 
heathen Greece to defend the Mosaic precepts and ideas. 
They destroyed the literal meaning of the old Hebrew books 
by allegory. They objected to strong figures of God’s nature, 
and the form in which Moses and the prophets had represented 
Him; and about 284 B. C. (the middle part of this Greek period) 
Ptolemy Philadelphus caused the Hebrew scriptures to be trans- 
lated into Greek by learned Jews of his court. This “ Septua- 
gint” version of the Old Testament, which exerted a powerful 
effect upon the dispersed Hebrew race, is not a perfect trans- 
lation of the Hebrew scriptures. Some of the prophecies are 
greatly obscured ; and there are some passages which seem to 
show a studied variation from the Hebrew. (Smith's Dict.) 
But wherever the Greek language prevailed and Jews were 
colonized, there was found this version, and we shall see that 
it had an important part to play in spreading over all the 
known world the knowledge of the God of the Hebrews, and a 
promised salvation to the world. It also “wedded Greek 
language to Hebrew thought, giving to the most spiritual 
religion of the world, the most exact form of expression.” 
( Westcott’s Introduction.) 

But its immediate effect on the Hebrew mind was to bring 
the old Hebrew ideas into contact with Greek philosophy, 
resulting in a broader view of the meaning and purpose of the 
law, and such a comprehension of the prophecies as led to a 
less confident expectation of a literal Zion. 

(c) But a still greater power was exerted by the wider disper- 
sion of the Jewish race. This was another result of the Greek 
conquest. It was both a political and commercial scattering: 
The Egyptian and Syrian kings placed the Jews as soldiers or 
colonists in disturbed districts, to secure their loyalty; even 
Abyssinia was colonized by them; and with those that volun- 
tarily emigrated for purposes of trade to Greek cities, the num- 
bers of Jews everywhere must have been immense. We must 
not therefore think of the Hebrew people at this time, or at any 
following period, as having anything more than an imaginary 
centre at Jerusalem. Jerusalem ceased to be an important 
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place during this period. It was not thought much of, even 
by the nations that held the Jews in subjection (just as Salt 
Lake City by and by will be forgotten, by the generation that 
shal] scatter the Mormons over the United States). 

Herodotus the Greek, who about this time passed along the 
coast, from Egypt by Tyre to the North, a writer with his 
eyes wide open, and who came probably within a day’s journey 
of Jerusalem, does not even allude to it. It was a forgotten 
relic of by-gone times to the nations, till the Romans took it 
under Pompey. The Hebrews remembered it and sometimes 
sent presents to the temple, but it exercised very little power 
even upon the Hebrew thought at this time. 

What then are the prominent results of this Grecian suprem- 
acy as they affect the condition of the Jews? 

(1) One result is an almost complete extinction of the na- 
tional idea, which was weak enough at the end of the period of 
Persian rule. The wider dispersion under Grecian supremacy 
has planted the Jews all over the earth, and left Jerusalem but 
a name. But, as we shall see in due time, it is God’s prepa- 
ration for a great Messianic result. ‘ 

(2) Another consequence of Grecian supremacy is the decline 
of that religious spirit which was so remarkable in the early 
part of the Persian domination. In the captivity, with the 
prophets to fan the flame of piety, the people, languishing and 
lamenting, clung to the principles of their faith with the tenac- 
ity of desperation; but now, Grecian philosophy has under- 
mined that simple feeling, though they still hold the forms 
of the old belief The schools and sects of interpreters of 
the law have added so many petty requirements that the spirit 
of the law seems fora time to have lost its power; and the 
expansion of mind, in some quarters, has oniy led the more 
learned away from the simplicity of the ancient word. 

This will account for the lack, in the writings of this period, 
of all strong expressions concerning the Messiah. The suffer- 
ings of the Jews have caused a despondency to settle down 
upon them, and to weaken their hope for future deliverance. 
They look to a petty observance of the Rabbinical law for 
salvation, rather than to a Saviour to come. There is no 
elasticity of expectation, no strong demand for either temporal 
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or spiritual fulfillment of the old Messianic promises. Hence 
the Septuagint translation of the Bible, the work of this date, 
does not bring out the Messiah’s characteristics, even so fully 
as in the old Hebrew text; and the book of Ecclesiasticus, “ the 
sole relic of the Palestinian literature during the Greek su- 
premacy, is marked by an anxious legalism; and life appears 
to be imprisoned in endless rules” of conduct.* 

(8) The final and almost complete obliteration of the Hebrew 
language, as the dialect of the Jews, is another result of this 
period. The Septuagint version of the Scriptures in Greek 
helped on this transition, just as King James’ version of our 
Bible has fixed permanently the idioms of the English tongue 
as they stood in his day; and consequently as “ Hebrews” the 
Jews were no longer known. Their ancient language became 
to their children a literary accomplishment, not a necessity, 
and just as the Jews of to-day, in Spain, England, America, and 
elsewhere, seldom speak Hebrew, so in Europe and Asia at the 
close of the Greek period (about 170 B. C.), the dispersed Jews 
simply heard the Hebrew Bible read in the synagogue, and 
sometimes even the Greek Septuagint was substituted. The 
loss of their old language was to the Jews a long stride towards 
the loss of the old standard of scriptural interpretation. They 
came therefore more easily under the control of the Rabbies. 
Insensibly the Talmud (a puerile exposition of the law of 
Moses), gained a power over them greater than the original 
divine commands. We shall see in due time how these results 
of the period of Greek supremacy (combined with the results 
of the Persian period), form the framework of a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the immediate coming of the Messiah, with 
which this article will conclude. 

IIL. Before closing, however, we must briefly describe the 
last struggling effort of the Jews living in Palestine, to revive 
the ancient theocracy of Israel. As the spark flares up just 
as it flickers and goes out, so Judaism flamed forth in a burst 
of the old spirit, and for a century vainly tried to kindle on 
the sacred altar the old national and ceremonial fire. The 
story of this period is told in the first book of the Maccabees, 
to which I refer for interesting details. It is the only his- 
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torical portion of the Apocrypha to which any great credence 
can be given. It seems that the down-trodden Jews dwelling 
in Palestine, between the Egyptian and Antiochian millstones, 
were finally driven to desperation, by an inhuman and irra- 
tional persecution against their religion. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, a madman (as he was 
called), having in a fit of rage destroyed Jerusalem, putting 
its inhabitants to the sword, (168 B. C.), on his return to An- 
tioch his capital, issued a decree that all his subjects should 
conform to the religion of the Greeks. He sent a cruel 
Grecian idolater to punish all the Jews of Palestine who 
refused to obey. The story of the martyrdom of the Jews, 
under this barbarous edict, is horrible. You will find one 
account in the second apocryphal book of the Maccabees (vii), 
where seven sons and their mother were put to death with dread- 
ful torture, because they refused to eat swine’s flesh at the king’s 
commandment. The eldest son was maimed and burnt bya 
slow fire, the rest looking on. The second was shockingly 
mangled, and so on to the youngest, the survivors exhorting 
one another to die bravely. ‘Think not,” they cried to their 
tormentor, “that our nation is forsaken of God—think not 
that thou shalt escape unpunished.” When the youngest son’s 
turn came, the torturer offered him riches and honors to turn 
from the laws of his fathers; his mother also was commanded 
to urge him to obey; but she in the native tongue, laughed 
the tyrant to scorn, and exhorted her son to fear not. The 
son, while she was yet speaking, cried out to the tormentors, 
“Whom wait ye for? I will not obey the king’s command- 
ment”—and then follows a speech worthy of the days of the 
Apostles, and memorable as showing the feeling of the Jews 
at the time this book was written. “ We suffer,” were the 
martyr’s words, “ because of our sins; but though the living 
God be angry with us for a little while, yet will he be again 
‘at one’ with his servants. We suffer under God’s covenant 
of everlasting life—but thou, Ob tyrant, shalt receive through 
the judgment of God, just punishment of thy pride;” ‘and 
may the wrath of the Almighty, justly brought upon our 
nation, cease in me and in my brethren,”—and so he died and 
his mother also, in extreme torture, for the laws of their 
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fathers. In like manner Eliezar, one of the principal scribes, 
(vi, 18), an aged man, was constrained io eat swine’s flesh. 
His friends urged him to make as if he ate, that he might be 
delivered from death; but he scorned to dissemble, preferring 
to die and leave a notable example for the honor of the law. 
And being scourged to death, he died heroically for his faith. 
These and many similar atrocities, caused the Jews to forget 
their differences, (for the quarrels of the priests and the sects 
had by this time divided the people into antagonistic parties), 
and banding together, under the leadership of Mattathias, 
Judas, Jonathan, Simon, and John of the great Maccabean 
family, the hated yoke of Greco-Syrian tyranny was thrown 
off and the people once more united in common defense of 
their national life. Events outside the Judean territory favored 
the insurrection of the Jews. Their great persecutor, Anti- 
ochus, died (104 B.C.), and the kingdom was left without a 
successor, so that its internal convulsions operated to free 
Palestine in a measure from aggressive attack. The Jews took 
the aggressive side, and peace was finally agreed upon. This 
treaty was soon broken (162 B.C.), and the fortunes of war 
wavered from side to side. But for one hundred years no 
foreign master actually ruled in Judea; and though the Jews 
by no means rested from anxiety and war during that century, 
though obliged to solicit Rome to defend them, yet the city 
and temple were partly restored—the ceremonial rites were 
again celebrated—and under Simon, Priest and Prince, (142 
B.C.), the last great fortress occupied by heathen hands came 
into the Jewish possession. (Ewald v, 825). No sooner, how- 
ever, was the old hierarchy established with a measure of 
splendor at Jerusalem, than the old sects revived. The canker 
was still at work at the heart of Israel, although the wise and 
firm administration of John Hyrcanus, grandson of the first 
Maccabean ruler, who governed Israel from 135 B.C. to 104 
B.C., served to give at least the appearance of tranquillity to 
this period. 

The literature of this period, however, reveals the need of 
encouragement to men whose very existence, to say nothing of 
the existence of the state, was in constant peril. The book of 
Judith (128 B.C.?), was probably composed when a mad 
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successor of the persecutor Antiochus (Demetrius II), was 
ravaging the coast. It was written to give the Jews new 
courage to resist his impending onslaught. It is a fictitious 
account, without doubt, but conceived in true Hebraistic style 
of passion and revenge incident to this period. 

In Alexandria, 160 to 140 B. C., writings called “ Oracles of 
the Sibyl” were produced by the Alexandrian Jews, having 
for their aim the encouragement of the Jews by predictions of 
future blessings, drawn after the types of Deuteronomy. In 
these Sibylline utterances one can see some traces of Messianic 
expectation, but it remained for a later work (107 B. C.), the 
book of Enoch (an Ethiopic copy of which has been discovered 
in modern times), to dwell with greater consistency and clear- 
ness on the office and work of the Messiah. This book of 
Enoch is a curious production. Written by a number of 
authors, but compiled by one hand at some time in this Mac- 
cabean period, it assumes the ancient Enoch as the speaker, 
who relates to Methuselah, among other things, the visions of 
heaven and the cosmical arrangements of the universe. But 
he is very explicit with regard to Messiah, whose name was 
invoked before the Lord of Spirits, before the stars were 
formed ; whom the Lord of Spirits had chosen; whose name 
was “Son of Man,” and by whom the wisdom of God shall be 
revealed. “ Without adding any new element to the fulness 
of the old prophets, the scattered traits of the Messiah asa 
king are combined in this work into one image, showing his 
humanity (as son of man and woman), his divine gifts, his 
righteousness, the wars that precede his coming to earth, and 
the final blessedness of his reign.” (Westcott, 120.) This 
book shows that the idea of a Messiah was still alive, but that 
it bad not (at least in Palestine) assumed any very different 
shape from that which it had at the end of the period of 
prophecy. 

From all that we can gather in the history of the Hebrew 
nation, in and out of Palestine, there is no sign of any general 
comprehension of the imperfection and incompleteness of its 
civil and religious system. There is now as there ever has 
been since the beginning of their sorrows at the division of 
the nation after Solomon, a longing for the restoration and 
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perpetuation of the past on a more splendid scale. But though 
the people as a whole are unconscious of the vast change that 
has been wrought, that change has no less come upon them; 
there is a desire, at the end of the period we are considering, 
of exactly the Messiah foreshadowed throughout all their his- 
tory from Abraham to Isaiah. We need follow the history of 
the Jews but a little further to get all the proof we need con- 
cerning this preparation for the true Messiah. 

After the death of John Hyrcanus in 107 B. C., the nation 
continued without much external change, until in 65 B.C. an 
outburst against the Pharisees, who had gained the upper hand 
in Jerusalem, was the occasion of calling in Roman aid to 
sustain the existing party in authority. The Roman general 
who quelled this disturbance (B. C. 65), was the celebrated 
Pompey, who at once made Judea tributary to the Romans, 
At length (40 B. C.), Herod the Great, an Idumean, by much 
barbarity and bloodshed, and with the assistance of Antony 
the Roman triumvir, obtained the regal dignity, which he 
maintained with the greatest cruelty till the birth of Christ. 

The effect, however, of Roman supremacy in Jerusalem is 
not so significant as the effect of the Roman Conquest of the 
entire East about this time. The Jews, increased in number to 
a vast and countless multitude, scattered from Jerusalem to 
Babylon in every city and every clime, many of them rich 
in worldly goods, were left without any dignity, national or 
religious, either in their own eyes, or in the eyes of the world, 
No more do kings of Tarshish bring presents, or queens of 
Sheba and of Seba offer gifts; the isles seem farther off than 
ever from sending tribute, and there appears less probability 
than ever that the nations of the earth will bow down and 
worship before the despised Hebrew God. 

Strange, however, to say, the few Jewish writings which 
emanate from this close of the old Hebrew history, are the 
strongest and clearest of any uninspired books in relation to 
the Messiah to come Of these writings the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan, and a work entitled the “ Wisdom of 
Solomon,” are most remarkable for this peculiarity. These 
Targums (Westcott, p. 185), are translations or paraphrases of 
the Law and the Prophets; and whatever their exact date, are 
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said by scholars to furnish the best contemporary evidence of 
the nature of the received view of the Messiah at this closing 
hour of the Hebraic history. In translating the well-known 
words of Jacob’s blessing, “till Shiloh comes,” the Targum of 
Oukelos says, “till Messiah comes, whose is the kingdom, and 
to whom is the gathering of the nations.” It also renders the 
prophecy of Balaam, “A king shall rise from Jacob, and a 
Messiah shall be anointed from Israel.” 

The Messianic interpretations of the Targums of Jonathan 
are more numerous. For example, (Is. xvi, 1-5, and xxviii, 5), 
“The Messiah shall be established in goodness, and be seated 
on his throne in truth ; and he shail be for a crown of joy.” 
Again, the Messiah is spoken of as a “Servant, whom the Lord 
hath chosen,” (Is. xliii, 52); and although there is seen in the 
Messiah's sufferings only the chastisements of the Jewish nation, 
yet this period of distress is connected with the coming of the 
Messiah. He is called One “in whom all the just shall trust, 
and under the shadow of whose kingdom all the humble shall 
dwell.” (Ezek. xvii, 23, cf.-Hosea xiv, 7.) He is to come 
forth from Bethlehem, and is destined to rule over all the 
kingdoms of the earth. The book of “ Wisdom,” (attributed 
to an author who uses the name of Solomon merely as a title 
of his book), is also full of the true Messianic spirit, though 
not directly declaring special views of the personal Christ. As 
one writer expresses it, (Smith's Dict., Art. “ Wisdom,”) “It 
would not be easy to find elsewhere any pre-Christian view of 
religion equally wide, sustained, and definite.” Writing some- 
time towards the close of the latest century before Christ, this 
Alexandrian Jew “seems to have steeped his mind, by medi- 
tation on the inspired Hebrew books, in the eternal foun- 
tains of all true religion.” (Ewald v, 479.) He seems to have 
beheld only the pure and ever-quickening truths, before which 
all lower and imperfect elements have vanished away. He has 
also invested (Smith’s Dict., Art. Wisdom) the ideas of the 
Old Testament with fresh brilliancy in the glow of Greek 
culture and wisdom, and the hollowness of temporal kingdoms 
and thrones is apparent in all he writes. The Messianic ideas 
of retribution and judgment stand forth boldly; but as one has 
said “In this work we have a premonition of St. John and a 
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preparation for Paul—a warm rustle of spring ere its time is 
fully come.” (Ewald, v, 484.) 

But not to rest too much upon these remarkable writings, the 
dates of which can after all be determined only by conjecture, 
but which could have been written only by learned Jews, we 
may affirm that the Jewish hope of a Deliverer was still vital ; a 
hope modified by their history, and more like the true scrip- 
tural idea of the Messiah—a hope, transferred by at least some 
portion of the Jews scattered over the world, from a temporal 
to a righteous Saviour, who should cleanse from sin and estab- 
lish in righteousness an everlasting throne. 

Reluctantly, perhaps somewhat unconsciously, but more and 
more completely, this ancient race gave up the cherished idea 
of being made by the power of Jehovah, under the rule of the 
Messiah, the dominant nation of the earth. A stigma was upon 
this people and they knew it. Their historical record as a cap- 
tive race was against them. Their religion was a scorn to the 
polished Greek, and a laughing stock to the skeptical Roman. 
They were a lawful prey ; their city, the holy city, the center of 
their religious yearnings, and the jewel of their expected crown 
of glory, was held by hostile hands, and almost forgotten by 
the nations of the earth. More in number probably, than at 
any time since the days of Solomon, they had but a handful of 
their vast multitudes at Jerusalem. Jerusalem itself was torn 
by interval factions. The Pharisee and the Sadducee were at 
variance, and the Roman eagle perched above the door of 
the temple which Herod had restored. Humiliated, hopeless, 
haunted by the past and despondent as to the future, they 
naturally and necessarily receded from their proud expectation 
of a return to Palestine (which few now desired), and waited 
for Jehovah, in some marvelous way, they knew not what, to 
reveal His power in them. 

Let me now sum up all these results. Having passed 
through the Persian era, when Eastern influences, the purest in 
the world, were upon them; and when the echo of the voices 
of the prophets was still ringing in their ears; they were left, 
at the close of that era, in a state of spiritual elevation and of 
temporal decay. They had no temple; no system of ceremonial 
rites; no national strength, and no dialect of their own in com- 
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mon use—but they had won a hatred of idolatry and a con- 
sciousness of the spiritual power in their religion ; so that even 
as early as the end of the Persian period, when Alexander 
conquered Persia (883 B. C.) the Hebrew mind was uncon- 
sciously nearer the true Messianic idea than when David wrote 
his Messianic psalms, and Isaiah uttered his Messianic proph- 
ecies. The temporal kingdom of the Messiah was less insisted 
on in their hearts after the captivity. Scattered everywhere 
and speaking foreign tongues they desired less than ever a 
restoration to Jerusalem; and they were also more and more 
dependent, in the absence of a full ritual, on the pure and 
simple law as it was read in their synagogues. (We must forget 
Israel as a people of Palestine and keep the mind on the nation 
everywhere dispersed abroad, if we would estimate their true 
condition at this time.) 

Then the Grecian period (including the century of their 
quasi independence under the Maccabean rulers), from 333 to 
40 B. C., by degrees deepened all the above conditions of the 
Jewish thought concerning Christ, and the western life of spec- 
ulation, cultivation, and universal empire completed the work. 
More widely dispersed by Greek rulers than ever, with less and 
less of a complete Mosaic ritual in use—carried further from 
the center and so less able to visit Jerusalem or send gifts to 
its shrine, the Jews became less and less attached to the old 
ceremonial, and more zealous for the law. The Rabbi soon 
usurped the place of the prophet. The Talmud stood for the 
old Hebrew testimony—and Pharisees and Sadducees con- 
tended in every country under heaven (with the philosophy of 
Greece and the logic of Asia Minor), for imaginary and puerile 
interpretations of the ancient books. 

The favoring elements introduced by Greek supremacy in 
this period were an expansion of mind on general topics—a 
worldly wisdom which accepted present circumstances—and a 
general breaking down of the old Hebrew exclusiveness. 
With less spirituality than when under the Persians, there was 
more religious pride in the superiority of their belief in the 
one great God. With less presumption, there was more faith 
in the salvation of all nations by the power of the Hebrew 
Jehovah ; and with more confusion as to the ‘details of the 
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Messiah’s work, there was a stronger expectation of his speedy 
coming, and a truer comprehension of the necessity of God’s 
special interposition to fulfill his promises. 

The Hebrew, therefore (not particularly at Jerusalem, but 
wherever he might be), at the time of Herod,—in Asia Minor 
or Babylon, Alexandria or Cyprus,—was made ready by his 
past history of national dispersion and disgrace, and by his 
present position of increased numbers and diminished preten- 
sion, to receive a Saviour, under any conditions that would 
spiritually fulfill the promises of the sacred books. 

And the Jews did receive Christ. Jews were his first disci- 
ples; Jews preached the gospel among all nations; Jews in 
the synagogues of Asia and Persia and Rome received the 
gospel; Jews were among the early martyrs; Alexandrian 
Jews were the supporters of Christianity in Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. But had Christ come as a lowly 
personage at the time of the captivity, how many of the Jews, 
so far as we can see, would have been ready to receive him? 
Had he come at the time of Alexander’s conquest, as he did 
come at last, poor and lowly, how many Jews would have been 
prepared to listen to his words a moment? Had he appeared 
when the Maccabees seemed about to restore the kingdom to 
its pristine splendor, would he not have been hooted from the 
city, with not a single Jew to follow his retreating footsteps as 
a disciple ? 

Neither would the heathen world, before this fulness of 
time, have given him a hearing. The dispersion and long 
exile of the Jews, prepared not only Jews but Gentiles for his 
reception. The Gentiles had learned something of the true 
God and the need of salvation, from the pious Jews among 
them, of whom the Lord always preserved a remnant in every 
land. The final overthrow of the Temple ritual made the 
Hebrew faith less distasteful to the Gentiles, and the Jews 
more accessible to the preaching of Christ’s sacrificial offering 
once for all; and synagogues in every city offered convenient 
and familiar outposts for preaching and explaining the new 
faith to Greeks and Jews, Arabians, and Medes. The Greek 
tongue, spoken by Jew and Gentile everywhere, offered all the 
same chance to hear; and the final conquest by the Romans 
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left the known earth open to the message of redeeming grace. 
The settlement of the Jews under every civil government and 
among every race, established a basis for the new fruit of the 
old faith—and Jew and Gentile were thus made a field world- 
wide for the triumphs of the Cross. 

An epistle is written to the Hebrews, and Hebrew synagogues 
are turned into Christian churches from the rising to the setting 
sun. Beginning with the Jews, the gospel spreads to the re- 
motest bounds, The great mass of the Jews remain Jews, and 
are Jews in a modified sense to the present day; but by Jews 
and by them alone could Christianity have been promulgated 
at first. They alone had the principles of true religion in their 
history and their books; and the blessed “remnant” so often 
spoken of in prophecy, were the blessed few who believed on 
the Messiah and became the instruments of initiating his reign, 
by which all nations were to be blest in him. It may seem a 
long, long time for bringing this end about—a thousand years 
of schooling under Moses and the prophets; and five hundred 
sad and dreary years of discipline under Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome, without a single ray of inspiration to illumine the 
mysteries of the later Hebrew prophecies. Why not before? 
Why not save the chosen people so much sorrow, and give the 
nations Christ, ten centuries before? Why not, you might as 
well inquire, give Christ instead of Moses at the very first? 
Why have a course of training? Why have the stage of prep- 
aration for the glorious result? You forget that the human 
heart, in its ignorance and obstinacy, delayed the consumma- 
tion. You forget that man, not God, kept back the blessed day 
of Christ, and you forget that although God was always ready, 
the race was never ready, till by long preparation it was made 
willing in the day of God’s power! Not very willing then, ye 
Pharisees and Scribes! but just willing enough for God to say 
that the time had come! Rejoice then ye nations that God’s 
mercy to a fallen race could no longer delay; and that to the 
remnant of Israel, Jesus at last could come a welcome Guest! 
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ArticLe VIL.—WOMAN’S RIGHT TO PUBLIC FORMS OF 
USEFULNESS IN THE CHURCH. 


THE course of thought pursued in this Article will cover the 
following points of special interest : 

L General views of the subject, sustaining the ultimate 
conclusion reached. 

IL A brief historical sketch of woman’s slowly progressive, 
social recognition, hitherto. 

IIL A general exegesis, historical and critical, of scriptural 
language upon this subject, and especially of Paul’s imaginary 
interdict upon the public, religious usefulness of women. 
Whatever seeming existence there was of such a ban upon the 
sex was a matter of mere temporary conformity to adverse 
social usages, for the better security and progress of the new 
faith, then just introduced among the Greeks. 

IV. The conformableness of the views expressed with the 
whole spirit of the Bible, and of practical Christianity, and with 
the genius of modern civilization, and of general human progress, 

It will be shown that the idea of putting woman under a social 
ban, in church or state, is of oriental and heathenish origin, 
and that the whole spirit and teaching of the Bible are of an 
entirely contrary kind. Paul will be seen to have neither 
said nor done anything, as an ambassador from Christ to man- 
kind, which can legitimately make a woman feel that she must 
stand back from the public service of God; or that she may 
innocently do so, as a prevailing habit, with any capabilities 
of personal usefulness that she may possess. The new means 
and measures that are needful for the world’s speedy conquest 
to Christ, lie far more largely, it is believed, than most mem. 
bers of the church seem to realize, in the keeping of the earnest 
religious women of each and every community; and they lie 
there sadly unemployed as yet to any great degree. 





Nore.—For the suggestions made in this Article on 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, its 
author is, of course, alone responsible—Eps. New ENGLANDER. 
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I. 


What is truest and best is surely ascertainable upon this 
subject; and some of the greatest practical interests of the 
church in the future are involved in its right determination. 
It is one of the deepest convictions of the hour in many Ubris- 
tian hearts, that woman's full codperative agency in some of the 
higher forms of public religious effort is absolutely necessary 
to the rapid furtherance of the world’s redemption; and that 
the neglect of its earnest use has been one of the most signal 
mistakes of the church in the past. Woman’s nature craves 
opportunities for generous helpfulness, in whatever way is pos- 
sible, to those in need, and nowhere so profoundly, as in 
respect to the chief moral interests of life. The church of 
Christ on earth is the one spot where the freest possible vent, 
“the freedom of the sons of God,” is afforded for every noble 
aspiration and effort as such; and the question at once arises, 
in the hearts of those who long for the speediest possible 
conquest of the world to truth and righteousness; can this 
then, possibly, be the one only and exact spot, where feminine 
excellence and energy are to be interdicted, for all time, by an 
unrelenting decree from above, or by perpetuated social pre- 
scription, from any large and free exercise for good. She who 
feels, when in her higher moods of Christian experience, that 
she must have unfettered opportunity to be faithful and fruitful 
in every good word and work for her Master, and to speak, if 
modestly yet also persuasively, to any who have ears to hear, 
of the wonderful love of God in Christ—is she to be kept 
dumb against her will, fervid with zeal to serve God and man, 
by ecclesiastical or doctrinal enforcement, where all others, 
young or old, learned or unlearned, are, if only of the male sex, 
entirely untrammeled ? 

In reference to the question, what is woman’s highest place, 
and what her highest work, in promoting the world’s progres- 
sive evangelization, no ideas, gathered simply from the dead 
past, can be justly allowed to suppress free inquiry and inde- 
pendent judgment here. Is woman then doomed, or, is she 
not, as woman, by a true philosophy of social facts and forces, 
doomed by God her Maker, and therefore by man her equal, 
doomed both by her own nature within, and by the actual 
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combined needs in all directions of the world without, to be 
forever silent as a speaker in the public service of God? The 
mere statement of the question would seem sufficient to insure, 
at once, the utter repudiation of such an idea. If she must 
wait mately, however wishfully, in a corner, when full of desire 
to honor the Saviour of the world, and especially of her own 
sex, and if she must stand behind a veil and speak only in a 
whisper, as if by stealth :—the fact of the existence of so special 
and repressive a law against her, for her sex, from her Maker's 
ordaining hand, must be substantiated by the clearest and 
strongest of evidence. How different would such a state of 
things be from the expectations naturally suggested by the 
inteliectual and moral resources of educated womanhood, 
especially when moved to speech and action by the inspirations 
of divine grace in the soul. The seal, which is to be put upon 
her lips in this holiest of all causes, must be put there, unmis- 
takably, if at all, by the divine hand itself. Nothing but a 
moral compulsion of feeling, so ordered and executed, could 
be adequate to suppress worthy opposition to such a feeble 
conception of woman’s proper vantage-ground, as an earnest 
worker for Christ. 

Three-fourths of the membership of the church consist of 
females; and it seems to many to have been one of the chief 
master-strokes of satanic cunning, to have succeeded, by the 
force of false theories, and traditions, and social prejudices, in 
keeping them, hitherto, as a class, in a state of prescriptive 
silence and inaction. Female education has, until within a 
very recent period, been modeled entirely according to mere 
superficial and fashionable ideas. Dress and jewelry and an 
attractive mien and bearing, and an outward polish of manners, 
and education enough to spell, and read, and write, and con- 
verse fairly well, with such random additions of moderate 
excellence in music, painting, and embroidery, as could be 
secured by a few years of hurried attention to them, in time 
ill-spared from more important pursuits, have largely consti- 
tuted, whenever they could be obtained by a favored few, the 
round of accomplishments most coveted by parents for their 
daughters, as their appropriate outfit for life. A young woman 
thus taught from the first, at home and in school, to give up 
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her whole time and soul to self-seeking, in forms of mere exte- 
rior attractiveness, instead of to her best mental and moral 
development as an immortal being, would be little inclined in 
the later years of her life to any work of high Christian use- 
fulness, that one educationally accoutred for undertaking it 
would be likely to regard as the joy of her earthly existence. 
What should have been treated as a-mere incidental beautifi- 
cation of a mind and a heart otherwise trained to a full sense 
of the worth of life, and of the imperishable dignity of her own 
nature and destiny, has been falsely and cruelly made in former 
days, and in many instances quite down to our own times, to 
fill the full orb of vision of a young female, when preparing 
herself best, as she thought, to act well her part in the real 
world as it is Thus has woman been, for the most part, 
systematically educated, even in Christendom, with traditional 
thoughtlessness, away from all the higher moral possibilities of 
her nature, so as not to be prepared in mental power or relish 
to demand or expect their full possession. 

And then, besides, woman is, in her constitutional instincts 
und aptitudes, unaggressive and non-resistant, and like all 
classes of mankind, of such a sort, has hitherto had her highest 
rights regularly overlooked, and often even ruthlessly over- 
borne. God set her, in the first morning of her creation, on a 
throne of equal honor with man, “to make of the twain one 
new man,” in his image, that they might forever “stand to- 
gether, perfect and complete in all the will of God.” But under 
the sway of barbarian instincts, woman was early reduced, on 
account of her smaller form and weaker muscles and gentler 
spirit, to a state of very manifest and very conscious inferiority, 
in all civil and domestic relations, to her larger and ruder com- 
panion. While she has quite notably conformed, with a fidelity 
full of pleasure to herself, to the spirit of the scriptural precept, 
“to see to it that she reverences her husband ;” the beauty -has 
not been conspicuously frequent, on man’s part, of the exhibi- 
tion of ob: dience to the precept concerning his share of their 
mutual duties—“ husbands, love your wives, even as the Lord 
also loved the church and gave himself for it, that He might 
present it to himself, a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” The complete and continual 
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union of codperative effort expected and required by Christ, as 
the result of the high marriage of heart existing between him 
and his church on earth, is a striking symbol and exemplar of 
the similar unity of thought, feeling, and effort, that should ever 
exist between man and woman, for the world’s good, in the 
family, in the church, and in the state. 

The church, and society at large, have greatly failed in reap- 
ing the full results, for good, of any apparent forms of general 
progress, wherever, during eighteen hundred years past, they 
have brought little or nothing to woman, but mere private and 
evanescent forms of earthly good. Woman is, in the first years 
of her children’s entrustment by God to her care, his vice-gerent 
in all matters of final authority to them; and for years much 
later, she may well be left, if herself educated, to train them 
mentally as well as morally, in the highest concerns of this life 
and of the next. And is one who is full of divine illumination 
of soul, and of holy ardor to guide her children onwards, unto 
the end, to glory and to God, to be told, as if according to his 
unquestionable fiat, as soon as her sons have arrived at their 
opening manhood, that she must at once lay her scepter of 
wisdom and grace, forever by, in reference to them, simply be- 
cause she is a woman, and they are men? Can it be possibly 
true, that such an one is required, by the force of a divine law, 
to sit quietly down and gaze as an idle spectator upon the 
onward-moving courses of their destiny, lest she should be found 
perchance to be venturing to “teach theology in the church,” 
and to “usurp authority over the man?” For what a woman 
may not do, as a religious teacher, in public, to men because 
men, she may not, by just inference, undertake for a similar 
reason to do for her own grown-up sons—no matter how great 
the strength of her intellect, or the riches of her religious expe- 
rience. 

The Bible was written, most of it, in the atmosphere of 
monarchical institutions, and of polygamy, and of general social 
defilement, and, when, at the best, human society was altogether 
rude, everywhere, and nowhere more than in classic Greece, in 
all high moral ideas. Many abnormal and even monstrous 
social facts and customs are quietly let alone, in both the Hebrew 
and Christian scriptures, because of the utter undesirableness 
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of attacking them openly, in the dim twilight of those days; 
with the certainty of their being surely dispersed forever, in the 
end, by the greater light of the days that were tocome. As 
the world moves slowly on towards a state of perfect social de- 
velopment, at last, each added age of larger light and of greater 
moral privileges and power makes its own special demands of 
wider and nobler activity of those living in it, for the good 
of man and the glory of God. ‘That “circumstances alter cases” 
is one of the most indubitable of truths. Homely as is the 
phrase, it is in itself one of the soundest and most widely appli- 
cable axioms of true historical and biographical and political 
criticism. As “aman is accepted” of God, “ according to what 
he hath, and not according to what he hath not ;” so must com- 
munities, possessing varying degrees of light, be judged of men, 
in order to. be rightly understood, according to the moral 
quality of their times. 

Most persons are, as a matter of moral habit, if not in many 
cases, also, of native mental constitution, so conservative in 
their moods of thought and feeling as to cling instinctively to 
the past, even if cold and dark and dead, rather than seize, at 
any considerable cost of personal effort, the living present, as it 
rises fresh and fair to view before them. “Their strength is to 
sit still,” the strength of heavy, and, it may be, sullen, immobil- 
ity. Pavul’s great heart was grandly conservative toward all that 
was good in the present or the past, and, therefore, as he him- 
self declares, “he became all things to all men, that he might 
by all means save some.” But he was, also, nobly progressive 
in his aims and efforts. New moral truths, or new views of 
old familiar truths, have always been at a great discount 
among men; and those who have borne them in the van of 
the world’s onward movements have always had to pay dearly, 
and often even out of their very hearts’ blood, for the privilege. 
It has been always a marked characteristic of the heathen, 
Mohammedan, and Papal divisions of the world, one and all, 
and also of large numbers in Protestant Christendom, and of 
entire religious denominations in it, and of powerful political 
parties in the State, to cling tenaciously to old ideas and old 
usages, and especially in matters involving moral interests and 
moral progress. It is always a foregone conclusion that what- 
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ever the arguments may be, for or against any point of doctrinal, 
religious, or practical improvement suggested, large numbers of 
readers or listeners will fail to feel, or even to see any logical 
or scriptural force in them whatever, if they militate at all 
against their previous ideas of things. All new views of truth 
and duty must encounter in every community, however intelli- 
gent, a period of positive discredit, and usually, also, of direct 
and even violent rejection. Every truth adopted at last into the 
ereed of popular feeling and action, has found its permanent 
lodgment there, because the passage to it has been fought 
victoriously thither for it by many earnest persevering hearts 
and hands. 


IL 


The history of woman’s slow arrival at the present approxi- 
mate social estimation, to which the divine charter of her sex 
entitles her, is easily traceable throughout the long past of the 
slowly maturing phases and forces of the world’s social devel- 
opment. Woman was in the oriental world from the first, as 
in fact she still is, a mere nobody in her public relations—the 
subject, slave, and drudge of her lordly companion at home, 
and required to repress all personal manifestations of her ideas, 
wishes, and hopes, to the zero-point of exhibition. Even in 
Hebrew society, where so many grand religious ideas had per- 
manent and powerful lodgment in the minds of the commun- 
ity at large, woman did not, under the pressure of all surround- 
ing influences of a thoroughly depreciatory kind, ever arrive 
at any point of general social improvement until the Christian 
period of its history. Roman ideas of not only municipal but 
also of home life had then thoroughly permeated the ordinary 
Jewish habits of thought. In the gorgeous east, as it is often 
called, for the wealth embosomed in its hills and dales, the 
doctrine of fate has always towered in importance in men’s 
thoughts over every other belief and sentiment. Under the 
baleful influence of so false and ruinous a conception, all 
thought of the intellectual and moral glory of womanhood, 
like every other exalted social idea, has perished from view in 
every age throughout all Asia. In Greece, which was directly 
colonized from Asia, and which bordered at so many vital 
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points of commercial consciousness upon it, the oriental idea of 
woman’s social and personal inferiority, in every way to man, 
ruled all forms of private and public lifé. The real facts of the 
cease will, to any one acquainted with their nature, make such 
a statement of them seem very mild. The Grecian housewife 
(Ephesian, Corinthian, Thessalonian, or Philippian) could not 
sit at her own table with her husband in the presence of a 
guest. She could not go into the street at any time without 
asking and obtaining his formal permission. So absolutely 
imperative was the demand of public feeling that woman 
should keep, at all times when alone, entirely out of the street, 
that, when after the battle of Chwronea, they stood in the 
doors of their houses and asked of the passers-by the fate, if 
they knew it, of their own husbands and sons, it was deemed a 
very discreditable act both to them and to the city of Athens, 
No wise men ever better represented Grecian civilization, 
while adorning it, at the same time, by their own individual 
greatness, than Plato and Aristotle. Said Plato, “a woman’s 
excellence may be summed up in a few words—to manage the 
house well and to obey her husband.” Said Aristotle, “the 
relation of man to woman is that of the governor to his sub- 
ject.” 

It was in the Roman matron, who was the in-door head of 
the family and the honored entertainer of its guests at all times 
—in her equal dignity of station at home with her husband, 
and her fully recognized freedora of the streets at her own will 
—that the first real beginnings of the modern woman’s social 
position became clearly defined, to be of the type that now, 
with many continually increasing additions, constitutes the 
true ideal of Christian womanhood. The-second distinct 
phase of woman's social improvement was that of the feudal 
lady. The very genius of the institution of chivalry was the 
spirit of honor to bravery and to woman. For the meed of a 
lady’s well-earned praise, the truest and noblest men of the 
times gladly toiled and bled and died. She became the queen 
of manners and the honored umpire of the greatest strifes of 
wit and valor; and her fiat suggested and decided alike the 
most venturesome outlays of effort in arts and arms. In the 
modern Christian lady, viewed, as not only possessing all the 
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charms that real personal religion can bestow, but those also 
of the broadest and best individual culture of her mind and 
heart and manners, we see for style, although as yet in but an 
imperfect degree, the combined product of the composite ele- 
ments that have been united together in the past for good from 
all sources, so as to form the true and final type of the most 
exalted womanhood. 

In this enlightened age and favored land, society has reached 
the point where it willingly accepts and applauds woman for 
what, at any time, she may show herself thoroughly capable of 
being and doing, that is noble and commanding. Full free- 
dom is thus accorded to her to act and to excel, on the stage, 
in the opera, in the world of literature, in the plastic arts, and 
in the realm of poetry and of song. She may act, play, sing, 
or write for crowds of admiring listeners, what is amusing or 
fascinating, and not a fault-finding word is heard anywhere ; 
but let her only undertake to instruct and profit others, in any 
direct and earnest way in public, and, even at this late day, a 
strong front of opposition is at once raised by many to any 
large and whole-souled enactment of such an idea by her. 
They claim that it is in itself unworthy of her nature, and that 
it is undesirable that the community at large should favor or 
even indulge her in such masculine freaks of feeling. A wise 
son honors his mother to the end of his days as the source of 
his best thoughts and aims in life; and more and more, as he 
grows in wisdom and in grace, he delights to show her his 
grateful reverence, and to speak aloud her praise to others. 
A discreet husband often finds, in the cautious counsel of his 
thoughtful wife, the best of guidance in his hours of financial 
uncertainty. With decisive effect for good, however unob- 
served in its processes of determinate influence upon final 
results, woman touches at myriad points the vital elements of 
law, and liberty, and general prosperity in the land, of social 
feeling in the parlor, of public spirit in the town, and of moral 
sentiment throughout the whole community. Even the church 
of our day, still so reluctant in many parts of the land to avail 
itself of her full moral power for good, finds it greatly to its own 
advantage to summon her aid eagerly to the work of Sunday- 
school and Bible-class instruction. Her mingled gentleness, 
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affectionateness, and great sensibility to the power of religious 
truths and influences, with the superior didactic equipments 
of her nature for a life of moral usefulness, make her services 
in such a way invaluable. In the magazine literature of the 
day and in our leading religious newspapers, she is already 
largely, and with steady increase, vindicating her equal right 
with the best thinkers of the other sex, to intellectual and 
moral leadership, in the high work of forming and expressing 
the better thoughts of the hour. 

Woman's power has been steadily rising in the world’s affairs, 
and especially during the present century, and most of all in 
America, “ the land of the free and the home of the brave;” 
and just because it is such a Jand and such a home. The 
exaltation of woman’s social influence is always one of the first 
and most lasting fruits of practical Christianity, wherever it 
spreads its presence and power among the nations. The true 
significance of such words as father, mother, brother, sister, 
husband, wife, and child, is altogether of ber fashioning; and 
not of these words alone, but also of those other grand words, 
home, life, nature, and love, hope, peace, and heaven. It is 
woman’s familiar presence in our streets that makes them the 
abode of purity and social order. The so recent fact that she 
has become a large, if not indeed the largest, reader of our 
current literature, has served beyond any other one influence to 
make it like a well of sweet living water, ever-flowing, clear 
and pure, instead of being any longer the reservoir of low wit 
that it was but a little while ago, even among the most civil- 
ized nations of the world. And it is her special sympathetic 
presence and power in song and in prayer, and in some instances, 
in fervid speech for Christ, that give an unction not otherwise 
to be obtained to modern revivals. The most effective revival- 
hymns of recent origin, full of holy feeling, made up of prayers 
and praises directiy to Christ, are the large majority of them 
the joyous expression of woman’s gratitude for the light and 
grace already given to her from above, and her earnest entreaty 
for still more “grace upon grace.” Thus are the church and 
the world at large, wherever civilized, always moving if slowly 
yet steadily, and now with rapidly growing momentum, towards 
a complete recognition of woman's full equality with man, in 
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rights, privileges, and honors as a servant of God, in private or 
in public. 

We owe much of all that we love to call American, to the 
character, activity, influence, and prayers of earnest Christian 
women. It seems strange indeed, that any should take pleasure 
in seeking to suppress their spontaneous zeal to promote the 
spiritual good of the community. A pitiful sight, indeed, it is 
to see them standing spell-bound by false theories, in speech- 
less inaction, as if in corners and bye-places, and that, while the 
battle between Michael and his angels and the devil and his 
angels is waxing high and strong in their very presence. 
Those who are active in it are “compassed about with a great 
cloud of witnesses” from on high, “all ministering spirits” to 
the heroes which are busy in the contest. But woman, whose 
all, even for this world, is involved in the issue of the great 
struggle between the powers of light and of darkness, owes it 
to her Maker, as some would have us believe, to stand still as 
if chained, nor to utter a word in public, as if dumb, that shall 
voice her hopes for victory to the right, and for triumph to the 
cause of humanity and of Christ. The Chinese by a purposed 
and permanent enfeeblement of woman’s power to walk freely 
in the street, exclude her from much participation in matters 
of out-of-door life, and so from any considerable exertion of 
her proper influence, as woman, upon its ordinary affairs. But 
a false hermeneutical theory may suffice just as effectually if 
in a more impalpable way, to prevent her, with equal certainty, 
from doing what she otherwise might and would for God and 
man, in a world perishing in its sins. Potent is the thrill of 
her tender entreaties, anywhere, to the erring to turn and live; 
and full of power upon any heart is the awakening influence 
of her aspirations heavenward. By one looking at the subject 
of woman’s possible public usefulness in promoting the cause 
of human redemption, having no favorite theory concerning it 
to support or defend, nothing can be found in her nature or 
circumstances, or in her worth or work as woman, that would 
by just inference require her resolute, if painful, withdrawal 
from its higher forms of personal service to the great cause. 
It is only the oriental view of woman’s relations to socie‘y that 
demands or suggests any such sacrifice of her facultixs and 
Opportunities of active service in the cause of Christ. 
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The equality of the sexes in intellectual acumen is one of the 
uniform teachings of thorough genealogical research, which 
establishes the fact, as one of the clearest sociological axioms, 
that “mind is from the mother.” That equality is manifest 
enough to any careful observer in the passing age. The forms 
of its manifestation differ, indeed, in the two cases, as what is 
characteristically ratiocinative, executive, and practical, differs 
from what is intuitional, sentimental, and esthetic; or what is 
bold, and strong, and rough differs from what is delicate, and 
tender, and true to its own nature and to every right influence 
breathed upon it from without. The fact of the mutual equal- 
ity of the two sexes was beautifully made, from the first, a 
matter of direct instruction to our race by its Maker, in the 
touching symbol used for impressing it upon all hearts, how- 
ever rude in knowledge, that Eve was formed from a rib taken 
out of Adam’s side, and so was literally “‘ bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh.” To the oriental mind such a pictorial 
description would give a sense of the fact denoted, that no 
mere dry abstract words could furnish. So, in the divine 
record of woman's creation (Gen. i, 27), the account given is 
purposely wrapped up in that of man, as being one and the 
same with his in its highest aspects—the main point of the 
statement being twice repeated. “So God created man in his 
own image; in the image of God, created he him; male and 
female made he them.” That Christianity does not disturb at 
all in any of its principles of thought or rules of action, the 
idea of the mutual oneness of the sexes in their mental and 
moral faculties, privileges, and responsibilities, is made abun- 
dantly manifest by the forma] declaration of Paul (Gal. iii, 28), 
that in Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

In the quiet of in-door life, and withdrawn from the tempta- 
tions of place and power, with the Bible in her hands and a 
spirit of prayer and praise in her heart, woman has special 
facilities for calm reflection upon religious truths and their 
relations to public interests of all kinds, of which most men, 
even of the better class, know little or nothing in their noisy 
world of outward stir and strife. She tends to look upwards 
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in her instincts and impulses; while he, as if by some well- 
nigh irresistible bent, keeps his eyes and thoughts fastened 
upon the ground, to see if he cannot, by greater toil or skill, 
or better luck, obtain for himself a still larger modicum of 
good from its hidden riches. Man represents business; woman, 
sentiment. The very word man expresses etymologically a 
thinker; the word woman denotes, practically to every ear, 
one who abounds in gentle, tender, generous feeling. Man 
naturally thinks of work; woman of matters of taste and of all 
possible forms of noble helpfulness to those around her. He 
longs ever for outward scope and energy of action, and for 
accumulations of power and gain and honor; she revels in 
sweet thoughts of nature, home, and heaven. The ages of 
spiritual tyranny, and of religious persecution, and also of 
bitter theological controversy that succeeded them, occurred 
when woman’s recognized influence, in both civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, was of almost no account. Now that the 
genius of modern progress has brought her to the front of the 
moving age, in so many forms and ways, the previously ab- 
normal aspects of general society have been, in many striking 
particulars, greatly meliorated. 

The contrasts of woman’s social condition, under the sway 
of Brahminic, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Egyptian, and Chinese 
ideas of her nature and destiny, and those, although as yet 
sadly incomplete, which are beginning to prevail in the best 
parts of Christendom, are indeed immense. No wonder that 
in those darker lands, through all the ages of their history to 
the present hour, polygamy and infanticide have abounded— 
daughters being killed by their own mothers, as if with hearts 
of stone, because they have learned by most bitter experience to 
think of life as accursed and intolerable to a female. Is it any 
wonder that mothers, robbed of all true happiness from genera- 
tion to generation, by utterly false and base conceptions of 
their nature and destiny, in the public mind, should rejoice to 
teach their children, in unbroken succession, to find some 
relief for themselves in their thoughts of a future life, in the 
hope of final annihilation? How different is the spectacle seen 
of woman in Christian America, in multiplied abundance, 
teaching her children, with life-long delight, to count duty a 
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pleasure, and to move joyfully on through every day’s experi- 
ence, singing as they go, to the land of unending bliss above! 
How different from any dream possible to the thoughts of any 
oriental mind, in its native habits of thought, is woman’s moral 
aspect, as she appears, standing with a radiant face before a 
class of youthful listeners, in the Sabbath school, that eagerly 
catch every word of truth and love that she utters, and point- 
ing them with prayerful earnestness to a life of joy in God, 
here and forever. The Sunday school is one of the greatest 
breakwaters that human wisdom has ever devised, in an antic- 
ipative way, against the power of human depravity in the future. 
And it is quite as largely the product, in its best form, of 
woman's genius for usefulness, as man’s. In respect to the 
tender interest there shown in the highest welfare of the 
young, and the cheerful songs of praise there sung with them 
and for them, it is characteristically feminine in the type of its 
resources and influences for good: Here, modern society 
accords to her, willingly, full opportunity, and often with 
admiration of her success in improving it, to give learned as 
well as tender instruction to large Bible-classes of young men, 
or older ones, and thus to become a formal * teacher” in the 
church (1 Tim. ii, 12). Women’s Boards and Young People’s 
Christian Associations, sometimes female, but oftener of mixed 
membership, masculine and feminine, have come into very 
recent existence, and recommended themselves in every way 
to general favor for their great usefulness. Similar benefits, 
in other forms of public service will accrue in cumulative suc- 
cession to society, as a larger lease to woman’s power for useful 
action, in directions now closed to her approach, is increasingly 
accorded by the church in any community. 

After more than eighteen centuries of continual self-presen- 
tation, and often with much “pomp of circumstance,” as a 
divinely commissioned witness for God in the world, and the 
executor among the nations of Christ’s last will to his people, 
the church has made but little impression upon mankind at 
large, compared with the possibilities lying within the scope of 
her power, and of the charge given to her from on high for its 
earnest use. The world still lieth in wickedness; and the 
whole creation is everywhere weary and groaning still, as in 
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days gone by. If any new work is to be done for the regen- 
eration of the human race, it must be done, first and chiefest, 
within the church; and whatever new measure of the Spirit is 
to be poured out anywhere, must be first poured through all 
the channels of its various forms of influence upon the world 
for good. Is it any wonder that the triumphs of the church 
hitherto have been so few and scanty, to one who recollects 
that the great majority of its members, the pious women of the 
world, have been kept for ages under the ban of social, eccle- 
siastical, and doctrinal prescription, and even in most of the 
evangelical churches of our land until this present time. They 
have been required, under the penalty of social ostracism, to 
keep silence, and to think it one of woman’s first duties and 
highest virtues to do so, in all the assemblies of the saints. It 
is the common idea, in most of the churches of our country, at 
this hour, that women then most serve God when they serve 
him Jeast in public. 


IIL. 


The general survey already taken of the facts and principles 
pertaining to our subject will prepare the reader all the better 
to decide intelligently, where, among conflicting opinions, the 
path of truth really lies. What then is the scriptural basis 
of woman’s right to speak and pray in public, as a servant 
of God? Has she, or has she not, permission from her Maker 
to open her mouth in behalf of her race and its Redeemer in 
the hearing of others, whether many or few? Look at the 
question on general grounds. 

All the precepts and promises of the Bible are for woman as 
truly and as fully as for man. This fact lies everywhere apparent 
upon the surface of that holy book. It is at least one manifest 
sense of the declaration by Paul, that “in Christ Jesus there 
is neither male nor female.” The same repentance and faith 
are prescribed as being needful for her, and the same daily 
self-devotion to God and duty, as to others. She can with the 
same right as any apostle appropriate to herself all Christ's 
tender words of love, and bring to him with equal welcome the 
frankincense and myrrh of a grateful heart. If it be not so, 
and if there is anywhere a formal “statute of limitations” to 
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woman’s spiritual privileges, as such, it must be clearly proved 
to exist, and to be of universal application to the sex at large, 
and both absolute and final. If such a statute of divine origin 
can be found, what disparagement will it cast upon the whole 
female sex? There are the strongest possible reasons for 
believing in advance, that no such systematic depreciation of 
woman can be found with the sanction of God’s ordaining 
hand upon it. Her moral influence proves to be of such 
priceless value, in all forms of social experience and progress, 
that its fullest and freest action everywhere is a great desidera- 
tum. He who believes that the religion of Christ, which brings 
such glorious freedom of heart to all else, imposes on woman a 
crushing load of special disabilities, must take up with a will 
the heavy burden of proof that lies upon his hands. For saith 
Paul to each believer, “ All things are yours, whether things 
present, or things to come: all are yours; and ye are Christ's, 
and Christ is God’s.” 

The Bible is representative, successively, in an incidental 
way, of the ideas, feelings, and usages of the three great nations, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, in the bosom of whose languages 
and of whose special elements of separate historical manifesta- 
tion, its portraitures of character and pictures of truth and 
duty are to be found. Just as the poetry, music, architecture, 
and arts of all kinds that exist among any people, however 
they may exhibit, in their higher aspects, conformity to the 
general principles of excellence in those arts everywhere, have 
yet in them a special expression of the habits of thought and 
feeling peculiar to the particular nations among which they 
appear; so is it with the varied characteristics of the several 
presentations made to mankind of Bible-truth, in the different 
tongues and times of the ancient world. Its marvellous “unity 
in variety ” was slowly wrought out by the Divine Artist that 
made it in its wondrous strength and beauty, through nearly 
two thousand years of ever-changing social conditions among 
the three leading nations of the world for intelligence and 
moral activity during all that long period. In every part of the 
fabric of revealed truth presented in its pages, the style of the 
nation, in which the bearers of divine truth appear at the time, 
and the particular culture and spirit of the times in each sev- 
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eral land and age, plainly show themselves to view. Their 
very habits of life are easy to be seen, and even the natural 
scenery amid which they live and move. The outward sur- 
roundings of Bible-presentations of truth are thus everywhere 
clearly mirrored in its pages, like the ever-changing landscape 
that skirts the surface of a smoothly flowing stream. 

The history of the world begins with an ominous resemblance 
in miniature to what in larger proportions of sin and sorrow it 
has continued to be until now, the murderous overthrow of 
brother by brother to the ground. From that first hour of 
crime and terror, enacted under the idea that “might makes 
right,” there has been, with whatever wavering continuity of 
advancement at any time, a steady progress after all towards 
the enthronemert of the true sentiment in all forms of social 
life, that “right makes might.” The parlor rules the world 
now more than the palestra, and the pen instead of the club 
or the sword. Everywhere in the Bible, as in the history of 
the civilized world itself, there is evident progress, if tardy, 
from first to last, in scope and freedom of action for women, 
Such women as surrounded Christ, “last at his cross and first 
at his sepulchre,” never had before appeared on the world’s 
stage, nor could have ever appeared, until Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman ideas, and especially Roman with Hebrew, had met in 
one producing such a result, in combination, of Christian 
heroism and refinement, full of heavenly grace and holy love. 
Christ, “the Wonderful One,” in every way, was remarkable 
for the honor that he put, for the first time in the world’s 
history, on womanhood. So also upon childhood, and any 
and every neglected class in the community, he set the mani- 
fest seal of his own loving notice and care. His bearing 
towards all, but formalists and hypocrites, was full of the 
spirit of those words of loving kindness quoted by Paul 
(2 Cor. vi, 16-18): “I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters.” Yes! the daughters of the Lord 
Almighty. There are no masculine rights of primugeniture in 
his kingdom, and nothing there, on earth or in heaven, more 
sacred to male than female. Else how can Christ’s last prayer 
be ever answered (John xvii, 21-4) concerning his disciples 
each and all, “that they al/ may be one, as thou Father art in 
me and I in thee, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
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God declared through his prophet Joel, some eight hundred 
years before Christ (Joel ii, 28): “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy. And upon my servants and my handmaidens I will pour 
out of my Spirit and they shall prophesy.” “ When the day of 
Pentecost was fully come and they were ai/ filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance,” that is, with other ideas and words 
than ever before; Peter said (Acts ii, 15-16): “These are not 
drunken, as ye suppose, but this is that which is spoken by 
the prophet Joel”—quoting the words already given. It is 
evident enough what occurred at this time, and what was the 
view which the apostle Peter teaches us, under divine authority, 
to take of it. ‘They were all with one accord in one place,” 
the record says, “‘men and women, a great company,” and the 
presence and power of the Spirit “filled all the house where 
they were sitting, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak as the Spirit gave them utterance.” They 
spoke so earnestly and continuously, men and women, before 
the whole company of believers, and perhaps also with one 
another, some of the time, in different parts of the assembly, 
that lookers-on thought that “ they were full of new wine.” 

Our question now comes, in a very simple form, before us 
for consideration, and it is this:—is it right, seemly, and best, 
in every way, that women, wishing to testify their love to Christ 
and his cause, should be entirely free to do so in any and all 
assemblies of the saints, whether small or large, where one of the 
other sex has full freedom of speech. If likewise they feel 
moved to pray, in any such case, shall they be at liberty to 
gratify so divine an impulse. Or must they contrarily hold 
always every thought and desire of public usefulness, although 
born of the Spirit as truly as was ever any such desire in any 
masculine heart, in cold abeyance and suppressed, because they 
are women, with a Pauline interdict hanging over their heads, 
and unremovable until the very day of doom? The passage 
quoted from Joel and reaffirmed and explained by Peter, and 
in each case according to the mind of God, and by direct 
inspiration from him, declares unmistakably the equalization 
of the two sexes before God in religious privileges and duties. 
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This great fact becomes, therefore, by having had such direct 
and open honor put upon it by God himself, one of the chief 
guiding principles of right action and true growth in the 
eburch of Christ on earth everywhere. The Bible is nowhere 
self-contradictory ; and whatever its divine author directly 
commands, or commends, can not be afterwards displaced from 
its own inherent claims to our reverent regard by any human 
traditions or social customs of an antagonistic bearing. In the 
case of Anna the prophetess, an instance is furnished of the 
Pentecostal form of feminine usefulness; and that in an age 
and among a people, where women were always expected to 
stand as much as possible out of sight and to look and speak 
behind a veil. “Coming in, at that instant (Luke ii, 88), “she 
gave thanks, likewise,” (that is, aloud) “to the Lord, and spoke 
of him to all those that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 
She did freely and fully the same thing to the various compa- 
nies that gathered about her, little or large, that Aquila and 
Priscilla did to Apollos, when he first began to preach and did 
not show to those older and better instructed disciples all the 
knowledge of Christian truth which they desired him to possess. 
“They took him unto them” (Acts xviii, 26), accordingly, 
“and expounded the way of God more perfectly.” She and 
they were feachers in the church, fearful as the fact may seem to 
some. Zhe Bible therefore lays no restriction upon any woman's 
right of speech fur Christ, simply because she is a woman, in any 
gathering of the church, however large, for conference and prayer. 
As for women’s preaching, it may be said in truth, that there 
are quite enough men trained to the service to meet present 
facilities for their adequate support. If not formally and care- 
fully prepared for undertaking all its duties, it is evident that 
no woman should be inducted into the holy office of the min- 
istry. If adequately trained for them, the uncertainties of her 
health far beyond those of the other sex, and possible if not 
probable offers of marriage to which, if of an eligible kind, she 
would naturally be disposed to accede, with the accompanying 
restraints of wifehood and maternity upon her means of public 
usefulness, would quite unfit her, as a rule, for both pulpit and 
pastoral effort. She would lack also the experience, and with it 
the requisite qualifications for best instructing those belonging 
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to the busy outer world of action, with which she is not at all 
conversant. 

But if any woman has at any time an all-mastering con- 
viction that she is called of God to preach the gospel, she has 
the right in herself, as his child, to put an idea so determinative 
of all her future history fully to the proof. Everyone, man or 
woman, is called of God to be true and noble in himself, and 
to be an earnest worker in all things for God and his race. 
One man is just as truly called of bim, in his nature and cir- 
cumstances, to be a merchant, or a mechanic, or an artist, or 
even a day-laborer as is another to preach the gospel. It may 
be “a flattering unction to one’s soul,” to believe that some 
special magic pertains to “a call to the ministry,” and that 
“special providences ” flutter always about every such event. 
The two factors that practically determine any such question 
are the strength of the idea in the mind of the party concerned, 
and the ratification of it, as acceptable, by those to whom the 
offer of spiritual guidance in such a way is made known. 
If a woman feels, like Paul, “woe is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel,” let her, if she will, put God’s providence fully to 
the proof, and find whether the impulse in her heart is or is 
not divine. Society has always full control of any foolish 
ventures in such directions. No formal veto is requisite at 
any time, but only quiet inaction, on its part. 

The question of having an inherent right is one thing, and 
that of the expediency of using it is quite another. An ab- 
stract principle of duty or privilege often looms up in impor- 
tance, on account of its just inferences and issues, far above 
any mere question of immediate practical significance. Woman 
is not disfranchised by the Bible, but enfranchised ; her rights 
and liberties are not contracted, but enlarged. The religion 
of Christ gives her everywhere full equality of nature and rank 
and power, in being good and doing good, with man. 

When Paul began to preach Christ to the Greeks, it seemed 
to them “ foolishness” (1 Cor. i, 23). The gospel was both pre- 
ceptively and practically foreign, in its requisitions, to all their 
previous ideas. Woman was, it has been seen, in complete 
social bondage among them, even at home. When Christianity 
really began to work, with its emancipating influences of all 
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kinds, upon various Greek communities, giving sight to the 
blind, ears to the deaf, feet to the lame, and liberty to all other 
sorts of spiritual captives (Luke iv, 18-19), Greek women uat- 
urally felt the stimulation of the new religious atmosphere in 
which they found themselves, and felt it powerfully. But if 
they rose to speak for Christ, in public, or acted distinctly for 
him before others’ eyes, it would seem at once, to all spectators, 
even the wisest and best, like Socrates and Plato, had they been 
living then, a wonderful offense against good manners. A 
heathen Greek would in fact deem it the height of wantonness, 
even beyond what the low women of the day dared to practice. 
The fact that woman was everywhere in Greece a social and 
even domestic cipher, greatly abridged at first Paul’s means of 
immediate effectiveness, as a missionary preacher, in the few 
principal cities of that classic land. In setting for the first time, 
the facts and privileges of Christianity, like tender plants, in so 
unfriendly a soil, he could not deem it wise to expose them, all 
at once, to violent and long-continued assaults from old, time- 
worn, social prejudices, and those universal in their kind. In 
such circumstances his custom was to let wheat and tares grow 
for a season, rather than, by pulling up the tares at the outset, 
to root up at once all the wheat also. Rude storms will quickly 
blow down young trees, however well set, if they have not had 
time to twine their roots around the bosoin of their mother- 
earth. He accordingly held himself to be always “a debtor 
both to the Greeks and barbarians, both to the wise and the 
unwise.” (Rom. i, 14). To the Jew he became a Jew and to the 
weak as weak, that he might gain the weak, and made himself 
all things to all men, that he might by all means save some 
(1 Cor. ix, 20). If any seemingly suppressive action on his 
part, in reference to woman’s public freedom in the service of 
Christ can be found by any one, or be imagined to be found, 
the facts here stated furnish a full explanation of it. He became, 
for the time being, upon this subject, a Greek to the Greeks. 
Never did he write one word to any others than Greeks, that 
could by any possibility be accounted as in the least disparag- 
ing to women, as women. And if he seems to some to do so, 
when writing to the Corinthians, Ephesians, or Thessalonians, 
they misinterpret the facts stated, or look at what was a matter 
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of temporary expediency in his mind through the ideas of a 
different community and a different age. In his work of holy 
propagandism in the heathen communities of that day he had 
quite as much to do, to shut off evil influences all ‘the time, 
that would delay success in it, as to introduce the better ideas 
themselves of the new and true faith from above. He never 
forgot that “new wine could not be safely put into old bottles ;” 
and he always “ fed those with milk that could not bear meat.” 
He acted as Moses did about divorces, and as the Hebrew 
prophets generally did in reference to polygamy. He was so 
desirous of doing them good, in some way, and so flexible to 
their peculiar and ever varying moods of feeling, that he told 
them once (2 Cor. xii, 16), in sportive earnestness, that, “ being 
crafty he had caught them with guile.” 

The danger among the Greeks was, that the women would 
forget, most unwisely on their part, the tremendous power of 
social prejudice against their sex. Among the Romans the 
immediate centrifugal tendency showed itself, in the recent 
converts, in respect to points where Roman feeling was in itself 
strongest—those of absolute obedience in all cases to civil law. 
Here then was soon found to be need of earnest caution not to 
bring reproach upon the new movement, by making it strike 
anywhere, needlessly, against the greatest obstacle, in prevalent 
social feeling, against which, in that community, it could im- 
pinge. Hence came that striking passage (Rom. xiii, 1-10) 
about careful obedience to the civil authorities, on which point 
one would think no Roman, especially no Christian Roman, 
would need any hint whatever: “Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers,” he says, with much more of like 
import; which let the reader ponder. Among the Cretans, he 
saw similar evil tendencies showing themselves, as at Rome, and 
bade Titus (i, 1-4): “Put them in mind to be subject unto 
principalities and powers.” In Ephesus, he saw influences of a 
divergent kind at work in home-life, and therefore (Eph. vi, 1-4), 
cautioned children “to obey their parents, and fathers not to 
provoke their children to wrath.” A like tendency to break 
over the bounds of old social feelings, under a false sense of 
their new freedom of thought in Christ, showed itself sometimes 
in reference to servants and masters. Hence came that beauti- 
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ful letter of Paul to Philemon, full of tender Christian persua- 
siveness, in which he adjusts so skilfully the relation of master 
and slave to the new ideas. 

Wherever the great apostle went he told his hearers as he 
did the Corinthians, “If any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture; behold all things are become new.” The tendencies of 
the religion of Christ were all utterly revolutionary, in their 
ultimate effects, of every heathen idea and institution. The 
practical problem, which, in every new community, was at once 
laid freshly upon his hands, was, how to introduce effectually 
the leaven of the Christian doctrines that he brought with him, 
into the minds and manners of men, who had entirely other 
long-established sentiments and customs. Wonderful skill and 
patience were needed so to introduce the new to the old, that 
the old would not at once arise in its ancient strength, and, 
like a lion devouring a lamb, put violently the new forever 
out of sight. 

It is difficult for those of one nation to estimate properly 
the power of other nation’s prejudices. One community is 
often very weak where another is very strong. A Chinaman’s 
sense of propriety in art does not allow any part of the human 
figure but the face and lands to be made visible in a picture. 
A missionary would therefore greatly contravene their natural 
ideas, and so spoil all further chance of usefulness among 
them, who should scatter Bibles, by sale or by gift, in China, 
that had, like many of our Bibles, Adam and Eve presented 
in their undraped nakedness, as a frontispiece to the Old 
Testament, or the Saviour of the world hanging nude upon the 
cross, as a frontispiece to the New Testament. If he had only 
such copies of the Scriptures to distribute, he might as well 
withdraw from the field at once, as linger there a single day 
for any purposes of Christian evangelization. So, also, the 
style of feeling in modern Europe is very different from that 
prevailing among us, respecting the degree of freedom to be 
accorded to young women in the street; and American girls 
traveling there are often greatly misjudged, under the influence 
of standards of criticism which are unknown to their thoughts. 

The Bible is, indeed, in purpose and spirit, one book ; as it is 
also, in its original, divine authorship from beginning to end. 
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But, in its elementary composition, it is but a congeries of many 
tracts, prepared by many writers, through the long range of 
sixteen hundred years. The New Testament, especially, is a 
collection of severai historical sketches of Christ’s birth, life, 
and death, and of the first beginnings of his church on earth, 
together with various doctrinal treatises by different apostles, 
in an epistolary form. What was written as a letter of special 
interest and instruction, to meet directly the wants of some one 
of the new Christian communities in their particular circum- 
stances, did not become, until after the lapse of several years 
subsequently, the common property of all the church, which 
was effected, when accomplished, by a general system of mu- 
tual exchanges. All general truths and principles pertaining 
to right moral action, as such, belong in and of themselves, to 
every age and nation. Wherever they are found stated in the 
Scriptures they have the added authority of a direct divine 
statute, or sanction, in their favor. But the local and limited 
applications to special circumstances, which specific ordinances 
of a regulative or restrictive kind are sometimes made to cover, 
are without any inherent worth or force, in themselves, where 
the conditions which they were meant to meet are wanting. 

It is apparent that Paul had many active female helpers in 
his itinerant labors, as a missionary to the Gentiles. To the 
Romans he speaks gratefully of the aid, that Priscilla (and 
Aquila) had rendered him; and Mary, “ who bestowed much 
labor on him;” and Urbane, “his helper in Christ ;” and 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, “who labored in the Lord ;” and 
“the beloved Persis, who labored much in the Lord;” and 
others, (Rom. xvi, 1-15). In Rome, we see therefore, that fe- 
male helpers abounded, and that “chief” among them were 
Julia and “some of Caesar's household” (Philip. iv, 22). In 
Corinth he does not seem to have had one such native helper; 
but in writing to the Corinthians, from Phillipi, he says (1 Cor. 
xvi, 19), “ Aquila and Priscilla” (husband and wife) “salute 
you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their house.” 
They seem to have been traveling missionary companions of 
Paul, from place to place. At the close of the second epistle 
to the Corinthians, no allusion is made to any woman, or at 
the close of those to the Ephesians, the Phillipians, and the 
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Colossians and Thessalonians. He carefully abstained from 
turning the Greek eye of that day towards woman, even though 
wearing a new spiritual face. When writing from Rome to 
Timothy, “ his own son” in Christ, he sends his personal salu- 
tations to Prisca (and Aquila), then at Ephesus, and a greeting 
from Claudia to Timothy and his church. In Titus and Phile- 
mon no salutation occurs from any Christian sister, or to any 
one. So is it in Hebrews. There was no reverence for woman 
in the Greek heart. That noble and exalting sentiment could 
be fashioned and fixed there only by the religion of Christ, 
which would surely produce that desirable result in the end, 
but must have, without disturbance, time enough for its accom- 
plishment. Paul was therefore, when writing or speaking to 
Greeks, silent, by rule with himself, concerning the Christian 
view of woman’s public rights and duties in the service of God ; 
where yet, as is manifest in his letter to the Romans, he would 
fain have given utterance to a high appreciation of their inter- 
est and efforts in the great cause of human salvation. 

The theology of the Bible is certainly quite as much feminine 
as masculine. Wisdom and power are no more glorified in its 
pages from beginning to end than love; law and justice no 
more than loving-kindness and mercy. Christ’s wonderful 
character and life were equally masculine and feminine in their 
type. Tender, gentle, patient, and forgiving, he declared him- 
self the Lord and Master of mankind, and the Judge of quick 
and dead. 

The symbolism of the Bible used to image to the mind what 
is precious and good is remarkably feminine. The church is 
called “ the Lamb’s wife,” and her oneness of heart with Christ 
is her everlasting espousal to him. So in the Song of Solomon, 
a beautiful oriental picture is presented to view, of the church, 
as a fond bride searching for her absent lover, if she might but 
find him somewhere upon the mountains, or in some garden or 
vineyard of the world, or even in the desert. In Isaiah, and in 
the book of Revelation, God's people upon earth, called some- 
times familiarly “the daughter of Zion,” are often likened to 
a woman bright with honor, and beauty, and queenly jewels. 
(Is. liv, 1-8, and also Ixii, 4-12, and Ixvi, 5-15. See also Rev. 
xii, 1-17 and xxii, 17.) In that fine passage in Ephesians 
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(v, 23-88) in which Paul presents the Christian ideal of conju- 
gal virtue and felicity, he declares that he means to express in 
it also the higher mystery “concerning Christ and the Church,” 

The more enlightened nations of. antiquity, and of modern 
times also, have not hesitated, when women came by natural 
inheritance to the throne, or seemed specially fitted for the 
work of wise administration, to honor them in such high civil 
relations. So the Jews honored Deborah as a judge; and 
the Persians Zenobia as a queen; and so England has 
greeted with loyal deference her two queens, Elizabeth and 
Victoria; and in them the Church of England, has, in each of 
their reigns, recognized its own earthly head, as completely as 
if they had been kings instead of queens, In the worship 
likewise of the Episcopal Church, the same freedom is accorded 
to woman’s voice in liturgical recitations or responses as to 
man’s. All are one there in Christ Jesus in the public service 
of God, in speaking as in singing. 

But a few words on the specific exegesis of what Paul says, 
in Corinthians and Ephesians, about the female converts of bis 
day, will be here needful. It appears (1 Cor. xi, 3-17), that 
one of the disorderly tendencies manifested early among the 
Corinthian Christians took the form of an entire reversal of the 
usual habits of both sexes as to covering their heads in their pub- 
lic assemblies. Some of the men put a covering on their heads, 
and the women, ready to match them in ignoring the customs 
of society, laid their veils aside. It would be no greater shock 
to social feeling now, if a congregation of religious worshippers 
were to be found anywhere, all the gentlemen in which had on 
ladies’ bonnets, and all the ladies, gentlemen's hats. Paul told 
them plainly, that “they came together not for the better, but 
for the worse” (v. 17). In this ouwtré manner both sexes seem 
to have prophesied (or spoken freely in open meeting), women 
as well as men (verses 5 and 13). He found no fault with the 
women for praying or prophesying. How could he consistently, 
when remembering what God himself had said on that subject 
in Joel, and what had happened at Pentecost under the glorious 
baptism of the church at that time by the Holy Spirit. How 
could he, while under the power of his constant sense of the 
fact, that, ‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” 
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(2 Cor. iii, 17, and Gal. v, 1-18); and that every child of God, 
son or daughter, is made of God as such the possessor of “all 
things, things present and things to come” (1 Cor. iii, 21-23). 
With all his natural Greek feeling, and his cautiousness not to 
shock it unnecessarily in others, he rejoiced at heart in woman’s 
active service in every form possible to the great cause that 
absorbed his whole soul in its promotion. He was a man who 
was so eager to have everybody, man or woman, talk and act 
for Christ and perishing sinners in every way possible, he who 
when at Ephesus, “for three years ceased not to warn every- 
one, night and day with tears” (Acts xx. 31), that he “rejoiced 
if Christ was preached at all, even if of contention, and in pre- 
tense” (Phil. i, 15-19). What says Paul here of the public 
praying, in the case, by the women? “Judge in yourselves: 
is it comely that a woman pray unto God” (that is, in public) 
“uncovered. It was not the praying to which he objected, but 
to the unmeet manner of the act. They were full, as recently 
converted heathen and surrounded everywhere still by heathen 
in their own families, of “ divisions and heresies” (verses 18 
and 19). Their manners at the communion-table were shock- 
ingly barbarian. One was hungry and another was drunken 
(v. 21.) See also what he says elsewhere of their awful licen- 
tiousness (1 Cor. ch. v.). 

They fell sometimes, it appears, into a general babble in their 
public gatherings, and therefore said Paul (1 Cor. xiv, 28): 
“If the whole church be come together, and all speak with 
tongues” (that is, at one time) “and there come in those that 
are unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad?” But of 
prophesying (or earnest individual discourse in proper time and 
order) by man or woman, how differently does he speak? “If 
all prophesy” (v. 24), that is, in an orderly and proper way, 
“and there come in one that believeth not, he is convinced of 
all; he is judged of all; and thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest, and falling down on his face he will worship 
God.” etc. They sometimes interrupted one another when speaking. 
Therefore said he to them (1 Cor. xiv, 31-36): “Ye may all 
prophesy, one by one—that all may learn and all may be com- 
forted. The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. Let your 
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women keep silence in the churches’ (i. e., instead of interrupting 
those who are speaking) “for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak” (in such a disorderly way); “and if they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home” (i.e, instead of 
asking them, or anyone else when in church); “ for it is a shame 
for women to speak” (in an objecting or questioning way) “in 
the church.” The context shows, in each several case, to what 
the cautionary rules here given were respectively meant to 
apply. There were three special faults that he charged against 
the female converts at Corinth, viz: 1. That they prayed and 
prophesied with their heads uncovered (which was contrary to 
universal Greek feeling). 2. That they interrupted one another 
by speaking two or more of them at the same time, instead of 
separately in succession. 8. That they asked questions in a dis- 
orderly way of those who were speaking. He bids them instead 
of doing so to ask their husbands, when at home about what 
they wished to understand more fully of whatsoever they had 
heard said by any one in their public assemblies. These regu- 
lative requisitions were all made, and only made, in the interest 
of good order in the house of God. The chapter closes accor- 
dingly with this summary direction, “let all things be done 
decently and in good order!” Not the least thought had Paul 
at this time of defining, for all subsequent ages, woman’s public 
rights and status in the Christian church. Scripture has been 
often violently distorted to a special theological use and been 
falsely made to yield support to some mere personal theory or 
popular tradition, instead of putting the Bible first and deduc- 
ing all doctrines and dogmas by fair inferences from its state- 
ments. In 1 Tim. ii, 11-12, Paul says again, “ Let the woman 
learn in silence with all subjection: I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
That there was something unseemly in their conduct in public is 
manifest from his charge to them in the same immediate con- 
text, ‘to adorn themselves with shamefacedness and sobriety.” 
And instead of hearing in a meditative and prayerful way what 
Timothy their pastor, or Aquila, or others of his feilow-laborers 
undertook to present to them as the truth of God, they seem to 
have been of a disputatious spirit and of trifling behavior. And 
they were bidden, as a duty to Christ and to each other, to check 
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at once all such forwardness and frowardness of conduct. If 
anything in the passages quoted seems at all unexplained by 
the special notice here taken of them, it will certainly be fully 
covered by the general historical view, previously furnished of 
woman’s social status in ancient Greece. 

How indifferent at heart Paul felt about any questions of 
mere formal propriety, in public worship, is evident from bis 
statement (1 Cor. xi, 16) “ lf any man seem to be contentious,” 
on these points, ‘‘ we have no such custom, neither the churches 
of God.” Their growth in grace and in the knowledge of God 
was always the one great point of interest to him. 


IV. 


The most sad fact that has specially marked the history of 
Christ’s church on earth, in all ages, has been the terrific waste 
continually of its moral power for good. Silence, inaction, and 
indifference abound, where energy of speech and effort should 
be witnessed to the full at all times. A policy of enforced 
silence on the part of any of the host of God’s elect, and espe- 
cially of an entire class, as such, and that the largest and best 


of all, is a policy of systematic self-destruction. 

Many will often yield readily to a shallow misconception, 
what the most elaborate reasoning, from well-founded principles, 
could not suffice at all to persuade them to admit. That charm- 
ing phrase, “a womanly sense of propriety,” is made to do 
sometimes great service in darkening the thoughts of people 
upon this subject. Publicity of action is never desirable in 
itself for any one, man or woman, but only in any case as the 
necessary means of larger usefulness. Self-guarded reserve is, 
in many things, one of woman’s highest duties to herself, and 
one of the most effective charms that she can present to the 
eyes of others. Modest self-respect is an ornament of great 
price to any one of either sex. Towards moral evil of all 
kinds, or any the least danger of its successful appeal to inward 
thought, or outward sense, the right and only right attitude of 
soul in man or woman, and especially in woman, is that of holy 
self-protective distance of feeling and scornful silence, except in 
those instances where an open, loud-voiced, indignant protest 
would be a still truer mode of opposition to its approach. 

VOL. XXXVI. 25 
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Is there any luxury of earth, next after the consciousness of 
love to God in one’s heart, and the sense of his answering love 
in return, so priceless in value, as the enjoyment of full per- 
sonal freedom to think, speak, and act, at any time, as may 
seem wisest and best to one’s self? And if this is one of the 
highest charms of life to a man, is it not equally so to a woman? 
No limitations can ever be justly put on statutory requisitions, 
which are in themselves of universal applicability, that are not, 
as the lawyers phrase it, “of the matter of the law itself.” 
Human traditions, or interpretations, or special manipulations 
of revealed doctrine or duty, cannot be rightly overlaid with 
the least really qualifying influence, upon the pure text of 
God’s word. 

And, as to standards of propriety, they are, so far as social 
eustoms and feelings are concerned, in different lands, often 
very variable. One nation allows what another condemns; and 
one feels that there is essential wrong where another does not 
see it to exist at all. He who bows down his soul to the idol 
of propriety is one of the weakest possible specimens of all 
false worshipers in the world. 

It may be true, and doubtless will be, that when women gen- 
erally feel entirely enfranchised from old restrictive ideas in the 
church, and exercise at will their right to speak for Christ 
before his own people, they will, some of them, fail to speak or 
pray to general edification. If so, they will be only like many 
of their dull and lifeless brethren, who despoil now the ordinary 
prayer-meeting of very much of the delightsomeness that it 
might have. Any such objection pertains only to the profit- 
lessness of narrow-thinking, in either sex, and to the intellectual 
and spiritual poverty of feeble-minded people everywhere. 
God never calls any one of shallow habits of religious thought- 
fulness, or of mere worldly tastes and habits, to bear the ark of 
his covenant before the eyes of their fellow-men. 

The question is sometimes asked, what is the ideal woman 
of the future? “To the law and the testimony” we must go 
for the answer to this, as to all other unresolved moral ques- 
tions. She must be, according to the Bible stand«..’, a culti- 
vated, earnest, happy Christian worker, in-doors and out of 
doors, from first to last, for the good of all mankind and to the 
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praise of God. Nowhere is the progress of the age more mani- 
fest, in reference to its higher ideas and aims, than in respect to 
the public rights and privileges of women. Not a few noble 
specimens of superior womanliness, of the modern type, have 
appeared within a very recent date, in England and America. 
Mary Somerville, Caroline Fry, Miss Burdett Coutts, Florence 
Nightingale, Lucretia Mott, Miss Dix, Clara Barton, Sarah 
Smiley, and Miss Rankin, will naturally suggest themselves to 
most readers, and that too as representatives of a large class of 
like benefactresses to suffering humanity. It is delightful to 
feel sure, that they are a few bright forerunners of a great pro- 
cession of similar feminine worthies, that in every succeeding 
age, will increasingly contribute, and with far larger intellectual 
preparations for high usefulness, than any of their sex have 
hitherto been able to obtain, to the world’s advancement in 
knowledge, excellence, and happiness. Fanny Kemble, the act- 
ress and fine literary reader, niece herself to Mrs. Siddons, the 
greatest of English actresses, has indeed, recently said, in the 
evening of her days, that “a business which requires public ex- 
hibition is unworthy of a woman, and that the personal exhibi- 
tion which she herself had made upon the stage in acting had 
always been odious to her.” The spirit of personal exhibition 
in any form for purposes of praise, or of pecuniary gain, has no 
really satisfying results or influences to offer to its possessor. 
Feminine self-display in a theater, however studiedly artistic, has 
nothing in common with earnest, self-forgetful zeal, “ instant in 
season and out of season,” if need be, anywhere and everywhere, 
to lead others to Christ—such as led the woman of Samaria to go 
busily among her friends and neighbors to inform them of him 
who told her, at “ Jacob’s well,” of “the well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” To sing in public, or to give select 
readings and narrations to a group of eager listeners in a parlor, 
if done to gratify personal pride, is wholly different in moral 
quality from seeking to “do good as one has opportunity, 
especially to the household of faith.” No scriptural vindicator 
of woman’s right to public forms of Christian usefulness would 
think for a moment of ministering in any way to feminine 
vanity, or of withdrawing a spirit of maidenly excellence, to 
the least degree whatever, from behind its selectest defenses of 
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safety and honor. Any true woman will become all the more 
tender in spirit, and gentle in voice and manner, for pleading 
with others, anywhere, to “come and see Jesus,” instead of 
more bold and free and brazen. Let women shout where they 
can, like Miriam and her troop, the victories of the Lord over 
his foes, or “speak” freely like Anna, “of Christ to all those 
that wait for redemption in Israel.” There has always been 
“a multitude of publishers” (Ps. Ixviii, 11) among the women 
of the church in all ages, ready and waiting to declare to any 
who had ears to hear the praises of the Lord, that yet the false 
customs and weak fancies of God’s own people have served to 
keep, with fatal uniformity, in chains of inactive silence. The 
spirit of earnest evangelical propagandism is, as strange as it 
may seem, of very recent birth in the Christian church. The 
same minds, and they have been always the large majority, 
which have maintained that it was even an offense against the 
faith of Christ, to say or even to think, that theology is in it- 
self, like any of the other sciences, and all the more, as the 
crown and summit of them all, capable in itself of great 
improvement and growth, have likewise felt that the ideas and 
ideals, the forms and the ceremonies, the ends, aims, and attain- 
ments of church-life must be held spell-bound, in all time, to 
the unripe conceptions of the ancient and immature past— 
cribbed and contined in their natural tendencies to a free and 
full enlargement, by the narrow constraints of times and circum- 
stances belonging often to the monarchical and semi-heathen 
experiences of the early years of church history. 

Our Methodist, Baptist, and Quaker brethren have, for many 
years past, put the matter of public female codperativeness, in 
efforts for church advancement, to the proof, and with no evil 
results to themselves or to others. The elements of civil order 
and of social progress are, in their own nature, open to the 
broadest and best use possible of any new light discoverable, at 
any time, in every department of science and of truth. And, so 
much more, by necessary inference, must the sources of moral 
prosperity and power be capable, in themselves, of receiving 
into their bosom the modifying influence, for good, of any and 
all new ideas, that practically summon the minds of men toa 
truer and nobler life. 
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The advance in public thought all over the civilized world 
concerning woman's desirable mental culture is one of the great 
marvels of modern times. Few have any adequate conception 
of the breadth and greatness of the changes that have been very 
recently wrought on the Continent, and in England, and Amer- 
ica, concerning woman’s larger educatiou for a broader sphere of 
usefulness than ever before in the world’s history. In the 
new circumstances thus prepared for her by the general interest 
of society in her higher intellectual culture, she will become 
both qualified and disposed, and that at a date close at hand, 
to speak, write, and act in various directions of public useful- 
ness, as she has had but little opportunity of doing hitherto. 
She will not be able to satisfy herself, ere long, with mere 
elegant quiet in a well-adorned home, or to feel that her own 
private personal enjoyment, in any form however refined, is 
the great charm of life to her. She must and will, or the 
Millenium will never come, throw her whole heart into the 
work of conquering this world to Christ, and not only march 
on to final triumph with her brethren in the Lord, but animate 
them continually anew to fresh ardor, all the way, by her 
inspiring presence and her abounding words of good cheer. 
Nor will she dim any of her former charms, but only enhance 
them greatly, in conforming her ideas and efforts, as a woman, 
to any and every plan of action that affords her the largest 
means of Christian usefulness within her reach. Woman is 
never so attractive in any grace or virtue, as when thoroughly 
and energetically religious. 

The command addressed to believers by their ascending 
Lord, to ‘go and disciple all nations, teaching them to observe 
whatsoever he had commanded them,” was addressed (Mat. 
xxviii, 20) to the whole company of them, men and women, 
then gathered before him. All commands of faith and repent- 
ance, of Christian watchfulness and of personal faithfulness 
and fruitfulness to Christ are laid as completely upon her as 
upon any of the other sex. If on any single passage some just 
doubt could be shown to lie, concerning the real voice of Scrip- 
ture upon the subject, the many clear passages that abound on 
the general grounds upon which it rests ought to suffice to 
give it its determinate interpretation. Much lumiuousness 
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should serve to enlighten a little obscurity, rather than a little 
obscurity to darken much Juminousness. To the beautitul 
invitation of the gospel to all men “to come” and partake of 
the feast of divine love (‘the Spirit and the bride say, come!” 
or God on high, and the church on earth and in heaven thus 
say), it is added with no less impressive beauty, “let him that 
heareth say, come!” Who shall forbid any woman from 
echoing the glad tidings with her voice, and with all her heart, 
wherever any one else could rightly think of doing so! (Cf. 
Ps. exlviii, 11-14.) 

Most of the piety of the world hitherto has come, it is 
believed, in the line of God’s covenant-mercies and so has been 
chiefly the product of faithful maternal training, as in Tim- 
othy’s case. Paul speaks (2 Tim. i, 3-6), affectionately of the 
unfeigned faith of his grandmother Eunice and his mother 
Lois, and also of his own religious ancestry. Woman’s worth 
and work, as a religious home-trainer, has been hithero the 
great motor-force, of an earthly kind, that has borne on the 
church, with its many rich benedictions to mankind, from one 
generation to another; while her cheerful spirit of song, and 
ardor of faith, and hope have been always the joy of its worship. 
And what this age now needs as much as any other one super- 
added force of an earthly kind, and beyond any other, is the 
free introduction everywhere into all the congregations of the 
saints gathered for conference and prayer, of the free and 
earnest expression of woman’s love to Christ. That, outside 
of our evangelical churches, there is no strong all-mastering 
objection in the natural sentiments of mankind to woman's 
equal public honor with man, is manifest in several striking 
ways. Over much the larger part of Christendom to this day, 
throughout the bounds of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, the worship of the Virgin Mary prevails in full force, 
making the great Saviour, who is Lord of all, entirely second- 
ary in authority and importance to his mere human mother. 
A mere glorified woman, according to their enthusiastic admira- 
tion, rules this whole world, and even heaven and earth together, 
and she is far more an object of worship to them, than was to 
the ancients the “mother of the gods.” Among the Greeks 
and Romans, similar proofs of natural reverence for the female 
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sex abound, Their theology was the theology of fate; but the 
Fates who spun out to mortals their little lease of life, were all 
goddesses. The Furies also, who pursued and punished crim- 
inals after death, were female ministers of vengeance. And who 
presided over their fields of husbandry, but Ceres the goddess 
of corn? Who, over the chase and health, but Diana? Who, 
over the domestic hearth and the perpetual keeping of that 
sacred fire, on whose unbroken maintenance the continued 
safety of Rome depended, but Vesta and the Vestal Virgins? 
Who, over wisdom itself, but Minerva? Who, over the shades 
below, but Proserpina? The very ministers of religion in 
ancient Greece were as much the priestesses who gave the 
answers of the oracles, as the priests who performed the coarser 
work of killing the appointed animals for sacrifice. 'Woman’s 
power was plainly shown in these and other ways to be an 
element of state-life that no one failed to see, or feel, or accept. 

In the same connection in which man is declared by Paul to 
be “the image and glory of God” in the capabilities of his 
nature and destiny (male and female), “woman is,” he tells us, 
“the glory of the man” (1 Cor. xi, 7). Does not every true 
man who has any religion in his character, or even any poetry 
in his nature and any sentiment of reverence for woman, rejoice 
to acknowledge that woman is on the average greatly superior 
to man in moral excellence; and that in her heart is to be 
found the treasure-house of the moral riches of the world, and 
of all its highest and best hopes for the future. It was women 
(and not men?) that when Christ was on earth and had not, 
sometimes, where to lay his head, “ministered unto him of 
their substance ” (Luke viii, 3). And it was to the women that 
the angel found at the sepulchre, the elect spirits of the church 
then as now, that he said “go quickly and tell the disciples, 
that he is risen from the dead ;” a message the greatest in itself 
and in its consequences that any company of mortals were ever 
commissioned to bear to the rest of mankind. 

All honor to the fact of woman’s growing emancipation from 
all social restrictions that confine her chances of public useful- 
hess as a servant of Christ within narrow bounds. The world’s 
history hitherto has been distressfully disappointing in its 
character and results to any one who has undertaken to reason 
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from first principles what it might have been and ought to 
have been. No part of it has been more sad than that of the 
church of Christ itself; and whenever and wherever its history 
has been most forlorn, there woman’s active service in the 
eause has been most repressed, or at least undesired. 

The hosts of evil and of good are plainly marshalling them- 
selves, as never before over all the civilized world, for a strife 
with each other unto the death. There must be everywhere, 
by necessity, a conflict between all that is right and all that is 
wrong, until one or the other finally prevails and forever. It 
is a grand advantage to the Jovers of truth and of God, that he, 
knowing the end from the beginning, has assured them that the 
right will have the victory at the last, and that evil is doomed, 
in itself and by his fiat also, to perish in the earth. But for 
the achievement of such a triumph in the end, the church must 
gird herself with more and more determined energy until it is 
accomplished. Woman, with her mighty moral power for 
good, can not be justly or safely left to look idly on upon any 
part of the great struggle. Much less can she be wisely or 
rightly smitten in the face, as if by divine authority, and told 
to see to it that she keeps quiet and dumb, while everything 
else around her and above her, and even the very air itself, is 
astir with the spirit of the great battle, that is being waged for 
God, or against him. 
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Tue Curisttan Docrrine or S1n.*—Principal Tullock is already 
favorably known from his works on Leaders of the Reformation, 
and Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the seventeenth century, and this volume of Lectures (as they ap- 
pear to have been from the “ prefatory note,” where alone we find 
any date—June 1, 1876) on a very different theme, will command 
attention as from the same pen, It will be read the more widely 
as being less extended and more popular in its tone than Miller’s 
great work on the same subject. The treatment, too, is different. 
Instead of first examining “ the individual consciousness in its inner 
witness to the fact,” and then “the conclusions thus reached in 
the light of Scripture,” which was Miller’s method, Dr. Tullock 
prefers to trace the idea of evil in its historical development from 
the beginning to the latest stages, as in what is called natural 
religion and in revelation. The several lectures treat of “ the 
question of sin in relation to modern schools of thought ;” the “ idea 
of evil, outside of revelation ;” the “Old Testament Doctrine of Sin;” 
the “ doctrine of sin as in the Gospels ;” the “ doctrine of St. Paul’s 
Epistles ;” “Original Sin.” The last forty pages are made up of 
supplementary notes. We wish the writer had enlarged this vol- 
ume, as he tells us in the preface he had intended, so as to include 
here a discussion of Augustinianism, and also of “the Optimism of 
Leibnitz,” and the later “ Pessimism,” which however he reserves 
for future consideration. He is evidently at home in the literature 
of his subject, and writes with perspicuity and candor. The work, 
though brief, is here and there somewhat diffuse, yet not therefore 
the less adapted to popular use. 


Reason, Farru, anp Duty.t—If orthodox preaching, in vindi- 
cating the distinguishing doctrines of revelation, has not always 
given to natural religion and ethics their due place, on the other 





* The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Joun Tut1oox, D.D., Principal of St. 
Mary’s College in the University of St. Andrews; one of her Majesty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo, 243 pp. 

+ Reason, Faith, and Duty. Sermons preached chiefly in the College Chapel, 
by James Waker, D.D., LL.D., late President of Harvard College. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1877. 12mo, 454 pages. 
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hand where those doctrines have been denied or ignored these 
latter themes have received almost necessarily a fuller treatment. 
Particularly by the better class of Unitarian divines a high ethical 
tone has been maintained, and earnestness and ability, as well as 
culture, have been employed in discussing and urging the duties 
of common life. No doubt their sermons in this department may 
be studied with advantage by other preachers. They add breadth 
and delicacy to the culture desirable for the pulpit. And among 
these divines none can be more deservedly esteemed or more profit- 
ably read than the late Dr. Walker. First as a pastor, and then 
as the President and Preacher at Harvard College, he commanded 
high respect and wrought valuable service. The volume before 
us is a welcome addition to other works from the same pen. It 
contains twenty-six sermons, some of them baccalaureate addresses, 
and most of them in their subjects and modes of treatment well 
adapted to young men generally as well as specially intended for 
college life. They were selected, from such as he had not given 
to the flames, by a friend to whose urgent request he had relue- 
tantly consented. One of them, “ Upon the sin of being led astray,” 
has the more interest as “the only one hitherto unpublished, which 
he designated.” For their high standards of judgment, devout 
and kindly spirit, clear statements and reasonings, and purity and 
simplicity of style, they are admirable discourses. A pleasing 
portrait is prefixed, with an introduction giving a sketch of his 
useful and honored life. 


Taree Works From Martingau.*—We gladly invite attention 
here to these three books, which must win attention and render 
service far beyond the circle of the author’s own religious denom- 
ination. The first is a reprint from the sixth edition, the earliest 
of the prefaces being dated June, 1843, and has already taken its 
high place in the public esteem. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have done well to issue it, in this tasteful form, at the low 
price of one dollar. 


* 1. Endeavors after the Christian Life: Discourses by JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Reprinted from the sixth English edition. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 1876. 12mo, 449 pp. 

2. Modern Materialism in its relations to Religion and Theology. By JAMES 
MARTINEAU, LL.D., with an introduction by Henry W. Bellows, D.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 211 pp. 

3. Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 344 pp. 
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It comprises forty-three sermons, and we cannot forbear quoting 
what the writer says (page 11 of preface) of this form as prepared 
for the pulpit: “I have always felt indignant with those preach- 
ers who, when they resort to the press, seem ashamed of their 
vocation, and disguise, under new shapes and names, the materials 
originally embodied in sermons. I should as soon think of turn- 
ing a sonnet into an epistle, a ballad into a review, or a dirge 
into an obituary. It must be a bad sermon that can be made into 
a good treatise or even a good ‘ oration.’ ” 

The second volume, on “Modern Materialism,” is a reprint 
of an admirable address before the author’s “College,” issued in 
October, 1874, and noticed in the New Ene ianper for April, 
1875,—which occupies the first sixty-eight pages; to which are 
here added the author’s two papers from the Contemporary 
Review, in defence of his position against attacks from Professor 
Tyndall and others. We renew our former testimony. We know 
not where to find, within the same compass, a more able argument 
for Theism, and indeed for a spiritual philosophy as against the 
chief infidelity of the day. Unitarian though he is, the author 
must be acknowledged one of the foremost adroit champions of 
the truth, if not of “the whole truth.” 

The third,—* Hours of Thought,”—published in England only 
last autumn, is a series of twenty-five discourses, very similar in 
their practical and devout quality, and their literary excellences, 
to those in the “Endeavors after the Christian Life.” They are 
pervaded by a thoughtful and refined spirit, high aspirations, 
richness and delicacy of imagery, and exquisite grace of expres- 
sion. For a single specimen of the author’s curiosa felicitas, we 
may refer to what he says (page 120 of the first volume) of “ the 
devout elements of a nation’s mind” as necessary to its growth: 
“if these should dry up in any Arctic chill of doubt, or be 
poisoned by any Epicurean rot of indulgence, it would silently 
decay within the soil, and leave the fairest tree of history, first 
with a sickening foliage and scon with a perished life.” 

It is unnecessary to say that we miss, even in so excellent a 
writer, some of the distinctive doctrines and cogent motives of 
Christianity. His subjects and methods, however, in these dis- 
courses, are such that, while not concealing his convictions, he 
does not obtrude his dissent from the standards of orthodoxy; and 
his reverence and charity, as well as fine culture, in dealing with 
the common truths on which he prefers to dwell, cannot fail to 
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charm evangelical readers. The first sermon in Hours of 
Thought, on the Tides of the Spirit, will lead the student toa 
further acquaintance with a mind so gifted and devout. 

Even in a literary view we might take exception to an excessive 
elaboration in Dr. Martineau’s style, and sometimes the thought 
is too subtle and the language too fine for the advantage of most 
readers, for which reason we are not surprised if, as we have some- 
where learned, his congregations were not large while he had a 
pastoral charge—a fact to which local causes may have contributed 
also. As a writer, however, he must be generally welcomed, by 
thoughtful readers, through these sermons and addresses, in 
defence of great truths and for the maintenance of Christian 
morals, 


SELEcTIONS FROM THE THOUGHTS OF Marcus AvuRELIvus AnTo- 
ninus.*—An elegant little volume that may be carried in one’s 
pocket, and deserving, we need not say, such companionship by 
reason of its contents. The selections are from Mr. George Long’s 
translation, “ with a few verbal changes.” Such a Roman emperor 
as Marcus Aurelius, born A. D. 121, in his unique position, illus- 
trious for every virtue, and the ornament of the Stoic philosophy, 
will be ever regarded, as he has been, with thoughtful wonder, 
especially when we think of the degeneracy that had already 
brought the empire into its “ decline,” and which even such a sov- 
ereign could not arrest,—and of Christianity and the Church, that 
were then ripening for the ages to come. The time has gone by 
for any jealous disparagement of so splendid a character among 
pagans. It is one of the reliefs needed in studying the history of 
mankind that such men have lived in heathendom, and a blessing 
that Christians now may read their “ thoughts.” 


Tue Anti-Petacian Works or Saint Aveustine.t Vol. IIL.— 
This is the xvth volume of Augustine’s writings which are now 
in the process of publication in English, Dr. Marcus Dods being 
the Editor, and the Messrs. Clark the Publishers. The portion of 
these writings to which the present volume belongs, presents the 
distinctive principles of the theological system of the great Latin 





* Selections from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of Rome. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876, 90 pp. 

+ The Anti-Pelagian Works of St. Augustine. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. (New 
York: Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong.) Price $3.00 
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Father—those doctrines which give to the epithet “ Augustinian” 
its .cepted meaning. Here the Pelagian conception of human 
nature and character, and of the import and operations of the 
Grace of Redemption, are opposed with arguments from Scripture 
and Christian experience and philosophy, with a genius and a 
fervor which have seldom been equaled in polemical theology. 


Poems Earty anp Latr.—The beauty of Dr. Powers’ con- 
ceptions, and the rich and often tender grace of his expressions in 
verse, will make this little but thoughtful volume very welcome to 
many who do not know the fine nature that produced it. To 
those of delicate and fervent sensibility, to those whom the loveli- 
ness of nature and the sorrowfulness of life in turn affect deeply, 
to those in whom thought has been deepened, mellowed, sweetened 
by wide experience, it will be specially valuable. It utters, with 
exquisite refinement and truth, much to which true and ripened 
souls will respond, much that will seem a charming echo of what 
has passed in the heart, It is a book to be enjoyed by one’s self, 
rather than to be subject to the coarse test of public elocution, or 
even to the somewhat uncertain one of social reading. Largely it 
is a rarely domestic book, though there are noble strains in it on 
passing events, and great public interests—peals of the trumpet as 
well as delicious tones of the harp. Such are the pieces entitled 
“The New Epoch,” “ A Hymn for 1861,” “ Memorial Day ;” while 
“ A Hymn of the Mothers of the Patriot Soldiers,” and the opening 
and closing poems,—* Saints,” and “ Ecclesia,”—blend somewhat 
both characters. The tender pathos that springs from spiritual 
thoughts of death marks many of Dr. Powers’ verses, such as 
“Mosses,” “A Winter Reverie,” “The Forest Grave,” and in 
“ Ariss,” and most of those between “The Angels’ Bridge,” p. 15, 
and “ Months After,” p. 31, which were evidently prompted by 
the loss of children. A still subtler strain of thought and sorrow 
tuns through “A Vision,” pp. 58-60. Sometimes the rhythm is 
very musical, as in “ Peevankée,” and “A Murmur of May.” 
One or two are defective in this respect, and through irregularity, 
as “The Argosy,” and there are single lines which ought not to 
mar so fair a book, here and there. For example, the very pro- 
saic one in one of the poems on Bryant, 

“A Library free to all the country round,” p. 38, 


and 
“ A silver cascade slides down to the floor,” p. 45, 
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which should read “ Down slides a‘silver cascade” etc., and 
“Th’ Errors nursed in Ignorance’s dominions,” p. 49, 
which requires an ictus on the last syllable of “Ignorance,” and 
“There Love folds on his bloodless breast,” p. 64, 
where the little word “on” has far to much laid upon it (com- 
pare “ Where she saw,” p. 101) and “ Hach cloud,” p. 63, and the 
two lines, 
“ Runs to a field of luminous em’rald, 
Broidered with more ‘long fringe of crinson fire,” p. 68. 

There are some obvious typographical errors, as on p. 42, “ with 
sweet nectar,” p. 70 “the musings sweet,” and p. 94 “It is” (for 
Is it?). We ought not to notice the blemishes of a book of so 
much merit, without an instance or two of its beauties : 

“ From one great oak a mighty vine 
Leaps to yon ledge of frosted ferns ; 
Below, beside a whispering pine, 
A maple’s scarlet turret burns.” p. 115, “ Autumn Picture.” 
“ Like silvered raven-down, the dark 
Kept floating through the hawthorn lane, 


And still the fire-fly’s lustrous spark 
Fell on the dusk like amber rain.” p. 92, “In the Lane.” 


The pure and reverent religious feeling throughout the book, 


cropping out in exquisite passages of description, is beyond all 
praise. There are allusions which indicate that the author has 
resided in the West as well as at the East. He has been a rector 
of Episcopal churches at Davenport, Iowa, and Chicago, and is 
now in the ministry of his denomination at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Tue Mepea or Evriripes.*—Although profounder students of 
Greek tragedy recognize in the dramas of Aischylus and Sophocles, 
a grander, loftier character than can be claimed by those which 
bear the name of Euripides, so that the latter is always mentioned 
the last, e¢ magno intervallo, in the great trio; yet there are 
respects in which the younger poet far surpasses his great rivals. 
The pathetic quality which distinguishes Euripides is wholly 
wanting in A’schylus and Sophocles, and it is this very pathos, so 
familiar a motive in all modern literature, which has always made 
Euripides a favorite. This quality brings him near to our modern 





* The Medea of Buripides, with Notes and an Introduction; by Freperic D. 
ALLEN, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Cincinnati. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
Printed at the Riverside Press. 1877. 
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world—indeed, you hardly feel at times, in reading Euripides, 
that you have in your hands an ancient writer—while the sim- 
plicity of his style makes his tragedies especially suitable to serve 
as the introduction for the young student to the study of Greek 
tragedy in general. Heretofore the only play of Euripides spe- 
cially prepared for our students has been President Woolsey’s 
Alcestis ; hence the appearance, at this time, of the Medea, by 
general consent Euripides’ masterpiece, is most timely. Professor 
Allen, the editor, is recognized by all who know him as one of the 
most competent Greek scholars in the country. His Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices supply everything which is needed for the 
thorongh study of this great tragedy, and the conciseness and 
pointedness of his work is as commendable as its learning and 
exactness. Nowhere is there any evading of difficult passages, 
but the difficulties are clearly stated, and receive, where explana- 
tion is possible, a masterly explanation. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book calls for special mention. There has been mani- 
fest in our country during the last few years a great improvement 
in the get-up of classical text-books, and this volume will bear 
comparison with the best specimens of books of a similar class 
sent forth from the Clarendon Press. We have never seen, in a 
Greek text-book, a more beautiful printed page. 


Van Laun’s History or Frenca Lirerature.*—We have 
not space at command to give any adequate account of this 
brilliant work of Mr. Van Laun. We hope to do so at some 
future time. For the present, we can only transfer to our pages 
asingle paragraph, as an illustration of the graphic and forcible 
style which characterizes his generalizations on the different 
epochs of French literature. He thus introduces the period of the 
“ Renaissance.” 

“Imagine that you exist upon a platform in space, supported you know not 
how, limited you know not where; that round about you in the firmament of 
heaven are whirled the sun and moon, the innumerable stars; that somewhere 
beneath your feet burns the malebolge of the wicked, and somewhere above your 
head stands the paradise of the saints. 

You have taken all this for granted upon the faith of your father’s words; you 
have had it confirmed from the pulpit, and in the lecture room; you have found 
its sanction in the Bible. You no more think of questioning it than of doubting 





* History of French Literature. By Henri Van Lavy. Vol.1. From its origin 
to the Renaissancs. Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance until the end of the 
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those other irrefragable facts, that the blood rests in your veins like the wine in 
a bottle, that the winds blow ‘where they list,’ without law or explanation, that 
every weight falls ‘downward,’ and that to question any of these unquestionable 
facts would be a grevious offense against the God who made you. And now 
suppose that you are suddenly made aware, by incontestable proofs and confirm. 
ations, that the belief of your life has been false; that from your youth upwards 
you have been living in gross darkness, and accepting ‘a vain thing fondly imag- 
ined.’ Suppose that a new teacher—a dozen new teachers—arise, who convince 
you by an altogether novel process of argument, by an appeal to factlties which 
you had scarcely yet ventured to exercise, and which you now exercise almost 
against your will, that the world whereon you live is not flat but round; not fixed 
but moving, and moving with a double motion round an axis, and round a point; 
moving at a pace which makes you giddy to contemplate it, and which can never 
be appreciated or illustrated by any process within our mental grasp. Suppose 
yourself forced to admit that the unquestionableness of these new and stupendous 
facts is of an entirely different kind from the unquestionablencss of your previous 
faith, no more absolute in its degree, but beyond the reach of uncertainty in its 
character. Suppose, again, that you are informed of other worlds of men existing 
on the earth which you had imagined to be parcelled out between yourself and 
your neighbors; that you speak with travellers who have been there, and who 
describe to you these new discovered races—their manners, their appearance, 
their civilizations—and that, in short, you begin to realize how different are the 
maps of heaven and earth from those which you had been wont to keep before 
your eyes. And finally, suppose that, contemplating all these, and a score of 
facts besides, foremost amongst them the discovery of a process by which the 
copies of a book may be multiplied indefinitely, thus assuring at once the preser- 
vation and wider dissemination of sacred and profane knowledge — you are 
astounded at the grandeur, the richness, the promise of the vista opened before 
you; you perceive your duty to God, to the Church, to humanity in a new light; 
you rebel against your former ignorance, and against those to whom you conceive 
it to have been due. A vast change comes over you, for which you are at a loss 
to account; but presently the explanation is discovered, you have ceased to be 
content with deductions from the mind to the senses, but require your mind to 
interpret your senses, You are no longer before all things a votary of faith, but 
admit yourself to be a convert of reason. 

Enter into the spirit of this contrast between your first and your last condition, 
perceive the full nature and extent of your advance, and then tell us the result. 
Is it not a revolution, a reconception, a renaissance? In the sixteenth century 
men found themselves in this predicament.” 


Dante, Deronpva.*—The great work which, after the publica- 
tion of Middlemarch it was predicted George Eliot would give to 
the world within a few years and for which the reading public of 
two countries waited with a keenness of anticipation second only 
to the interest excited by the famous “ Waverly ” novels in their 
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day, has, it must be confessed, fallen considerably short of the 
hopes entertained, and defeated the expectations of those who 
looked to see in it a work of the highest genius. 

We cannot but feel that even the most partial critic, and one 
who judged the novel from what is perhaps the author’s own 
standpoint, would be forced to acknowledge it a disappointment, 
at least, if not a failure. 

Of what consists the design of the work; the animus, so to 
speak, of the whole plot? There is an evident attempt to paint a 
halo of romance round the prosaic head of the modernized Jew, 
and clothe him with attributes supposed to be the outgrowth of 
institutions and influences peculiar to the Israelitish race. 
Characteristics which are presented for our study in the person 
of an idealized watch-maker, with a hacking cough, much given 
to didactic forms of discourse. 

So far as our limited experience enables us to judge, the Jew of 
to-day encounters at the hands of his fellow members of society 
pretty much the same sort of treatment as that which meets the 
ordinary Christian. In the best Gentile circies, at least, the good 
old custom of dipping in molten lead the recalcitrant Hebrew, or 
pulling out his nails by the roots, no longer obtains; while even 
the prejudice of regarding him as one of the forever to-be-damned, 
is, we are inclined to believe, obsolescent if not obsolete. It is, 
indeed, no uncommon thing for him to marry and give in marriage 
with his Christian friends; so that an attempt to arouse in his 
behalf sympathy for an imaginary social ostracism runs a risk of 
ending in flatness. 

As regards our novel, where finally does all our interest and 
sympathy centre? With Deronda in his projected plan for the 
reorganization of Jewry on a new basis; or with poor neglected 
Gwendolen, so childlike in her submissiveness to awakening 
conscience, so charming for the very faults which at first incline 
us to detest? As for Deronda—out upon him !—he approaches 
perilously near to the prig, and when he sets sail with his Mirah 
the reader’s interest in his prospects grows lukewarm and turns 
back to linger fondly with the once willful but now neglected 
beauty, caring but little whether Daniel turns prophet or peddler, 
startles Jewry or starts a junk-shop. 

Gwendolen’s selfishness, the feature in her disposition at first so 
prominently displayed, carries with it all the excuse accorded to 
a petted child’s naive egotism and quite charms one by its inno- 
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cent naturalness. The portrayal of this ascendant trait of our 
heroine’s youth is simply delicious. We know of one man, who, 
reading that passage in which the lazy beauty is described as 
declining to stir from her warm bed to get the medicine for her 
sick mother, grew enthusiastic over the naturalness of Gwendolen’s 
refusal and fairly exulted in what he termed her “ glorious selfish- 
ness.” 

We recollect a book notice, which appeared in the Nation a few 
weeks after the story began to be published in this country, 
likening the heroine to Rosamond Vincy, one of the famous 
Middlemarch characters. But as the plot was carried out 
Gwendolen’s nature bore far more resemblance to the innocent ego- 
tism of Esther, in “ Felix Holt,” than to the heartless obstinacy of 
Rosamond. Indeed, between these two the likeness was much more 
striking, and even under the influences which are made to effect 
radical changes in their characters the two follow out parallei lines 
of development. Both Esther and Gwendolen display at first a sort 
of selfishness coming from no inherent meanness of disposition, but 
arising more from force of circumstances. Always yielded to and 
provided for, they have become used to thinking for none but 
themselves, and the world of their maiden thoughts and aspira- 
tions grows more and more warped and self-centering till the 
mighty love for a stronger, nobler, but perhaps not potentially 
better nature than theirs, has shattered this wall of selfishness and 
given rise to motives and aspirations the very existence of which 
they never dreamed of while yet the nobler instincts lay dormant. 

Of these two Gwendolen appears at the last the more charming, 
perhaps for the very reason that at first we see this egotism to 
predominate to such a degree that the change, when the spirit of 
thoughtfulness for others comes over her, is the more captivating 
and complete. Nor, indeed, is she wholly to blame for having 
fallen into this habit of thinking solely for herself. The attendant 
circumstances of her position as the only brilliant and attractive 
one of a family of unattractive daughters has naturally induced 
this result. “ Always she was the princess in exile, who in time 
of famine was to have ber breakfast-roll made of the finest bolted 
flour from the seven thin ears of wheat, and in a general decamp- 
ment was to have her silver fork kept out of the baggage.” And 
this active though thoughtless selfishness is apparently what our 
heroine most prides herself on. If people are miserable it is she 
who ought to complain of the sombre reflections which their 
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woes cast upon the wonted cheerfulness of her spirit. “ Now, 
mamma !”, she says to Mrs. Davilow, when the latter begins to 
show signs of a relapse into that depression which was so dis- 
tasteful to her daughter, “ Don’t begin to be melancholy here. 
It spoils all my pleasure.” If she can manage to neutralize the 
effects of this lugubriousness on their part by a laugh at their 
misfortunes, so much the better, for this she counts as a note- 
worthy and estimable characteristic of her disposition, “ valuing 
herself on her superior freedom in laughing when others might 
only see matter for seriousness.” 

Her girlish notion of happiness, too, which conveyed to her 
mind the idea of a purely personal preéminence, however complete 
in its truth to nature, never sinks to the commonplace. All her 
coquetry however daring is always lofty. There are no senti- 
mental day-dreams of a love-sick or romantic maid in her; on the 
contrary, this very coquetry, though scarcely harmless, is always 
imbued with a queenly graciousness which couples well with her 
Amazonian aversion to anything like love making. And exactly 
here is shown Mrs. Lewes’s originality of conception. For 
coquette as she seems there is about as much difference between 
Gwendolen and an ordinary belle as can easily be imagined. 

That ready acquiescence with which she has been accustomed 
to meet has bred in her a desire for homage only of the most 
respectful and graceful sort; wherein lay Grandcourt’s chief 
personal attraction for her. 

This Henleigh Grandcourt, by the way, is to our mind the most 
original in conception and artistic in execution of all the charac- 
ters in the drama. Cold, calm and dignified; well bred, and 
detesting a faux pas as a crime, Chesterfield himself would 
have seemed clothed with the finnikin graces of a dancing master, 
compared with this pale-handed Grandcourt in whom the national 
antipathy to being “bored” has developed an insolence all the 
more galling for its never offering a handle for reproach. A sort 
of one-sided development, the direct antithesis of that “ honest or 
well-intended halfness”’ which Emerson calls the essence of humor, 
has exercised to an abnormal extent one set of his faculties, and 
80 paralyzed the growth of others as to leave him utterly destitute 
of anything like moral perception while possessed of a power of 
physical observation “ which could be surpassed by no sleepy- 
eyed animal on the watch for prey.” 

So admirably, in the portrayal of his character, is the distinction 
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drawn between this wonderful acuteness of perception and his 
moral obtuseness, that while thoroughly detesting him for the 
latter trait, the reader is surprised to find himself stirred by an 
undoubted feeling of admiration for this power of silent observa- 
tion which Grandcourt, in spite of his outward semblance of lassi- 
tude, and in strange contrast with his seeming indifference, is 
everywhere exerting. Henleigh Malinger Grandcourt, in short, 
is a character the study of which would be infinitely instructive 
to the English lady novelists of the Mrs. Alexander type with 
their insatiable itching for ennuied heroes with languid, or, as we 
believe they call it, “trainant” voices. 

In spite, however, of the wonderful skill shown in the delinea- 
tion of this character and that of the eccentric musician Klesmer, 
the work is, to our mind, inferior as a whole to at least three of its 
predecessors. As a story it lacks the interest and sweetness of 
The Mili on the Floss, while as a work of art, we are inclined to 
believe that most critics would pronounce it inferior to either 
Romola or Middlemarch, in both of which George Eliot reaches 
her height in the exercise of that capacity for searching analysis 
which is the most striking feature of her genius. 

In “Daniel Deronda,” her favorite method of introducing a 
chapter by an intricate sort of word-puzzle is practiced to excess. 
Take for example the heading to the first book commencing, 
“ Man can do nothing without the make-believe of a beginning—,” 
which, instead of affording a clue to what is to follow, gives to 
the uninitiated the confused idea of a paraphrased quotation. 
Moreover her great power of analyzation seems to have been 
employed in this work to such an extent that the mind of the 
average reader, at least, is likely to weary of the incessant exami- 
nation of motive-play which he is called upon to follow in the 
study of each of the prominent characters of the plot. Take, for 
instance, the delineation of Mordecai’s aspirations, or the search- 
ing self-scrutiny which Deronda forces himself to undergo before 
venturing to yield to an apparently natural desire to accord 
Gwendoln the advice she asks for. 

In almost all the scenes between these two the reader is apt to 
grow bewildered in an attempt to calculate the relative force of a 
multiplicity of influences which seem to be at work in the mind of 
each ; so that one is apt to conclude that it will be impossible for 
Deronda to raise his hat without going into an interminable 
ratiocination to satisfy himself as to the propriety of the impulses 
which result in this apparently insignificant act. 
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It is, then, upon the strength of her other works, we think, that 
George Eliot’s name will go down to posterity as a great writer 
of fiction. For “Daniel Deronda,” while it cannot be said to 
diminish her reputation, will hardly be able to add anything to 
the distinction she has already won of being the greatest living 
novelist of the day. 
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